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ee CABLEGRAM 


To PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
Oyster Bay. 


American Rifles, Ammunition and Men won victory to-day over 
Great Britain, Canada, France, Norway, Australiaand Natal, and bring 
back Palma tropby. 





(Signed) LIEUT. ALBERT S. JONES, 
Secretary of the National Rifle Association of America. 
Copied from N.Y. HERALD. 
Sennen 
This sweeping victory for Amer'ca, and the extraordinary score of 1,570 out of a 
possible 1,800 were made with 30-40 regular factory Cartridges, manufactured by the 


UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


selected after exhaustive trials, by the entire American Team in preference to all 
others, for the'r wonderful uniformity and extreme accuracy. 
Scores are improved by using U. M. C. ammunition. 
Souvenir Cartridges (without powder) on application. 





THE BRISTOL COMPANY, THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
Se Bristol's Recording 313 Broadway, - New York City. 
\¢ Instruments. Factory: BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Depot: 85 First St., SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. 
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All Ranges, Low Prices, and Guar 


sce OAHALL BOILERS === 


net e Also Massachusetts and Phenix 
¢ rands of Sash Cord. 


_ J Sauson CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
¢ TURNBUCKLES. 
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i“ A NEW YORK, . ND, 2 
Cleveland City Forge and Iron Co., Cleve land, O. a PHILADELPHIA, ae FEALO, 
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aie =< a ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS, 
BOSTON, SAN FRANCISCO, DENVER. 
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___  _, 9eard of Trade Boston. of de Boston. 





Jenkins ’96 Packing. 


“I Lbs aD 
i Makes perfect joint instantly ; does not have to be followed 





Nis wf Ab, u Makes joint that will last for years on all pressures on 
APOLLO ; Ofte: acids. Sm Does not rot, burn, blow oS conteel 
ae L Au the highest award—Gold Medal—at the Pan-American Expo- 
takes less time in the working, Att Genuine Stamped with Trade Mark. 
‘ ‘nd costs less money; wears 
¢ - hia. Chi 
7 mger, costs less money for JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia. Chicago, 





‘iat; and, the better the job, WANTED H84° METNG SCRAP puodtSQyb Basic PIG IRON 


“le more it 1s worth. For ae High Grade Basic Open Hearth Steel Billets and Slabs 
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Come again! We have com- THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING COMPANY SEE 97 
on interest. Water and Rail Delivery) BRIDGEPORT, CONN. PAGE 


Quick service. MAGNOLIA METAL. 


_ Return a whole sheet for an 
le lich of fault. Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. 
wy Fac-Simile om 
American Sheet Steel Company imitations. 
Battery Park New York >. 


ei MAGNOLIA METAL CO., 


Owners and Seje Manufacturers, 51!-5/3 West [3th St., Pittsburg and Pid eine We manuttetare all 
Chicage, Fisher Bidg. ‘NEW. YORK, % grades of Babbitt Metals at competitive prices 
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THURSDAY, 


The Beaman & Smith Special Drilling [achine. 


The Beaman & Smith Company of Providence, R. I., 
have designed for the International Steam Pump Com 
pany a special machine for drilling, counterboring and 
tapping surface condenser head plates. It consists of an 
upright about 15 feet high, on which is carried a table 
about 7% feet square, which has the necessary clamps for 
clamping the plates. These plates are circular, and from 
18 to 78 inches in diameter. The 18-inch heads have 102 
5g-inch tubes spaced 1 inch, while the large heads have 
1640 1-inch tubes spaced 114 inches. The arrangement of 
the tubes and the method of applying them are clearly 
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the 
> Inches, center to 


on the upper section of platform directly back of 


spindles. When the spindles are 


set 
center, the machine operates on every tifth hole of 1-inch 
With the 4% 
on every fourth hole 14-inch centers and every third hole 
of the 14-inch centers. The slight change of speed neces- 
sary in driving the spindles for each of the different diam- 
the difference in 


centers. inch center distances it operates 


eters, also materinl—some being brass 


and some cast iron—is effected by change gears. 

Owing to the great weight of these heads provision is 
made on the counterbalance for receiving a like casting 
At the 


solid 


as is placed upon the table to be operated upon. 
position of 


the table shown in the illustration a 





THE BEAMAN & SMITH SPECIAL DRILLING MACHINI 
shown in Fig. 4. In front of the table is a bed and two head would be placed on the table and a solid one on 
uprights, on which is mounted a saddle, which has a the counterweight As the head is elevated and is 
cross movement with a special indexing arrangement operated upon, every row of holes makes it lighter, giving 
with change gears, allowing one revolution of the index a preponderance of weight on the back of the machine 
wheel for spacing 1, 14% or 1'4 inches. The vertical index When the next one is operated upon, with the table at the 


for the table has an index to the left hand side of the 
upright and which, by compound gearing, indexes the 
cosine of an equilateral triangle either 1, 14 or 1% 
inches. Both index wheels are reached from the plat 
form shown at the end of the machine. 

Each spindle is driven by a spiral gear, and on the 


end of the spindle is fitted the company’s well-known 


safety drill and tap holder, which allows the tap to slip 





when it brings up on the bottom of the hole. The con 
struction of the spindle is shown in Fig. 5. It also per 
mits of the easy removal of drills, counterbores, &c., 
from the position a man would necessarily have to take 


the drilled, 
counterbored and tapped is placed on the counterweight, 


top of column, the one that was previously 


thereby giving.the preponderance of weight on the table to 


index downward The machine is driven by a 15 horse 


power elec trie motor 
oe — 
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ned polished cold 
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stock of shafting 


carried. John A. Fernley is resident manager. 
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Talks with Lawyers on the Labor Question. — |. 


Some of the most eminent lawyers who have studied 
the labor question, and who have distinguished them- 
selves by keeping their clients out of trouble, are in- 
clined to believe that labor difficulties have been greatly 
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The Courts have universally recognized and sal 
tioned the right to strike. The most sacred duty of t! 
Courts in the United States and other English speaki 
countries, where the Common law prevails, is to defei 
and maintain the liberties and rights of the individu: 
and, in recognizing the right to strike, the Courts a: 
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Section of Spindle, 





Llevation, 
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iuggravated by the confusion that exists in the minds of 
the people regarding the respective rights of employers 
and workingmen. There even appears to be serious con- 
fusion over the first and simplest question involved, 
What is a strike? The Courts have adopted various def- 
initions, all of which seem to be out of line with the ex- 
perience of employers. 


inerely defending the workingman in his right to work or 
not to work. The right of association is one of the rights 
of the individual that are fully recognized under the 
common law, and hence men have a right to quit work 
in a body and refuse to work until the employer offers 
wages or conditions that are satisfactory to them. -It is 
immaterial whether the demands of the men are just or 
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not, they have the right to quit, which no Court can 
deny them. It is only this right to quit work that the 
Courts have recognized as the right to strike. 

The kind of a strike that the employer has to deal 
with is a vastly different proposition from the strike that 
is recognized by the Courts as a lawful act. To the eye 
of the Court it appears that the essential feature of a 
strike is the act of quitting work. The employer finds 
that this is only the first or preliminary step, and the es- 
sential feature, from this point of view, is what the men 
do to prevent others from working, and to prevent him 
from carrying on his business, after they have quit and 
have no further interest in the business. The employer, 
whatever his business may be, is in business primarily to 
make money. He finds that a strike is a continuous cam- 
paign of acts calculated to injure his business and pre- 
vent him from making money, until he complies with the 
demands of the strikers. If the men did no more than 
quit work, the labor question would cause him little 
trouble. 

It would seem that there are two kinds of strikes 
passive and active. The passive form, a peaceable cessa- 
tion of work and refusal to work, exists only in legal 
literature that defines the right to strike. It is practical 
ly unknown in the affairs of employers and workingmen. 
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Fig. 3.—-End Elevation. 


assume both police and judicial powers, using force to 
prevent men from working, and sentencing them to pun- 
ishment, which is administered on the spot, if they per- 





Fig. 4.—Arrangement of Holes 
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he active form begins where the passive ends, and is the 
lmost universal form that strikes assume. The shops 
re picketed to prevent other workingmen from entering 
* approaching the place in search of employment, and 
persuasion is not enough to keep men away, the pickets 


sist. ‘Teamsters and other workingmen whose employ- 
ment brings them into contact with the offending em- 
ployer are asked to refuse all business relations with 
him. Pressure is even brought to bear upon the family 
of the man who persists in working. Whenever there is 
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a prospect that the measure will be effective in injuring 
the employer, persistent efforts are made to keep people 
from buying his goods or doing business with him-—the 
boycott. These are a few essential features of the active 
strike that is confronting employers everywhere. 

It seems that employers have made no serious effort 

to get this problem before the higher Courts and obtain 
a more exact definition of a strike. They have wrestled 
with the problem the best they could, on a basis of wig- 
temporize and without 
their rights were. Business men are not 
to picket or boycott their competitors, and their asso- 
ciations cannot interfere with any one who 
conduct his business in the manner which they wish to 
dictate. Business men, in fact, are not allowed to do 
anything, individually or through &rganized efforts, to 
willfully injure any person or to interfere with any one 
in the pursuit of his occupation. The same rule should 
apply to workingmen and their organizations. 

Our Courts are the most conservative institutions 
that we have. It is their duty to protect the weak 
against the unjust aggressions of the strong. When the 
factory system wiped out the old personal relations be- 
tween the employer and the journeyman or laborer, and 
made the employment of hundreds or even thousands of 
men subject to the will of one employer, our Courts, in 
the course of 50 years, developed the doctrine that the 
workingman was the weaker party in labor disputes, and 
they extended to him every indulgence which the law al- 
lowed, while, at the same time, the employer was held 
strictly to account for any illegal abuse of the 
which the factory system gave him. Our Courts of to 
day have been following the precedents established dur- 
ing the early period of the factory system, but it would 
seem that, with the growth of the power of labor organ- 
izations, new conditions have arisen which demand a re- 
adjustment of judicial policy. This can only be brought 
about by carrying the facts to the highest Courts, and if 
employers feel that existing conditions are a menace to 
the industries of the country it would seem as though 
some such action should be taken. We are a lawabiding 
people, whether we work at a bench or a desk, and 
many of the grievances of both the employer and the 
workingman would disappear if we only knew what was 
right. 


gle, compromise, knowing just 


what allowed 


refuses to 


power 
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Pacific Coast News. 


San Francisco, August 10, 1903.—Later returns of 
the harvest, which is still in progress, give a smaller 
yield of wheat and barley than had been estimated, but 
the market for wheat continues to advance, and farmers 
are satisfied. Indeed, very little wheat or barley has 
come to hand yet, and this is especially true of wheat. 
The crops of all descriptions were late in maturing this 
year, and this has kept business back a little, but the 
volume of sales in hardware, iron and steel has not fallen 
behind the average of any other year. 

Although our hardware houses have ceased to say 
much about the bids for Indian supplies, they have not 
been idle. It has been placed in the hands of the officers 
of the Manufacturers’ and Producers’ Association of this 
city for final settlement, and it could not be in better 
hands. A gentleman speaking for the merchants as a 
whole had this to say to your correspondent about the 
matter: “ Bids on about 680,000 pounds of sugar were 
opened at Chicago on April 16. Bids on sugar were made 
by Haas Bros. of this city, and after adding to the price 
here the cost of transportation to Omaha and the point 
of distribution their bid was the lowest, but was re- 
jected. The Indian Office issued, through the press, a 
statement that it was ignorant of the existence of com- 
modity rates on sugar, and that the mistake being*tocca- 
sioned thereby the matter could not be helped. However, 
exercising their right. they cut down the quantity 
awarded to the sucessful bidder 25 per cent. and gave 
that to Haas Bros. Following this the annual opening 
of bids took place at San Francisco June 16, and here, 
under the conditions of competition, our bidders were un- 
usually successful. In general their prices were very 
low, but the Commissioner saw fit to disapprove the ac- 
tion of the Indian Office at San Francisco. In the award 
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of this oflice were barbed wite, wire nails, stoves, iron 
beds, &. The Manufacturers’ and Producers’ Associa 
tion of California have taken the matter up with the 
Commissioner and with the Secretary of the Interior, and 
have submitted the facts to the Department. By this 
report it is shown that reconsideration should be had ot 
the disapproval of the award. Among other things il 
this report is pointed out the fact that San Francisco 
prices are lower for the grade of goods offered, which is 
that generally purchased here, and that this being so the 
unreasonable in comparison with the 
others when quality is considered. In fact, following the 
usual custom, the Indian Office made contracts here at 
higher prices than the others were offered at, based on 
the ground of difference in quality and fitness. In the 
case of barbed wire purchased here, the light wire was 
offered at $3.31 per 100 pounds, which is lower than ac- 
tual cost to large jobbers by 5 cents per 100 pounds. The 
Chicago price is $2.74, but adding cost of freight to San 
Francisco and that of reshipping, the cost when bought 
in Chicago amounts to $3.46 per 100 pounds. . The base 
price on wire nails at San Francisco was $2.71 per 100 
pounds—the flat cost to the largest jobbers. The Chicago 
price was $2.09, but when freights are taken into account 
the same result is reached as in the case of barbed wire. 
In other cases the Commissioner awarded the contracts 
here for good, serviceable articles in accordance with 
previous custom where a less serviceable article could be 
laid down at lower prices here. The award for agri- 
cultural implements was made here without reference to 
lower Chicago prices, it being clearly impossible in sev 
eral cases to determine merits without a comparison of 
samples. The Manufacturers’ and Producers Associa 
tion have therefore submitted statements showing to the 
department that prices laid down in San Francisco are in 
every way reasonable, and that the awards of the local 
office should be approved.” qh & 


prices are not 
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The Stiles-Morse Company. 


The Stiles-Morse Company, 16-18 South Canal street, 
Chicago, Western exclusive distributing agents for the 
EK. W. Bliss Company, report a very satisfactory business 
for July, having during the month sold the entire equip 
ment for two new independent can factories and also for 
a new competitor of the National Enameling & Stamping 
Company, entering the lists as a large manutacturer of 
enameled ware, the Coonley Mfg. Company of Chicago, 
who are located on the Belt Line. The larger of the two 
can factories equipped during the past month by the 
Stiles-Morse Company is that of the Norton-Edgar Can 
Company of Ludlow, Ky. H. M. Norton will be 1emem 
bered as one of the Norton Bros. who sold to the Ameri 
can Can Company the largest plant manufacturing cans 
in the United States, after which he was appointed to 
the position of general sales agent for the centrai district 
of the American Can Company, located at Chicago. His 
resignation a year ago and decision to again take up the 
gauntlet as a competitor of the American Can Company, 
together with M. W. Edgar, also formerly of the Ameri- 
‘an Can Company, is significant of the fact that there is 
considerable confidence being shown in existing condi 
tions as influenced by sheet metal production, the pres 
ent manufacturers of cans, and the consumption of sheet 
metal in general. 

The Stiles-Morse Company of Chicago are a young 
company, organized the first of the year for the purpose 
of handling the Western business of the E. W. Bliss Com 
pany, the largest manufacturers in the world of sheet 
metal working machinery. E. 8S. Stiles, president, has 
been identified with the manufacture of sheet metal 
working tools for the past 18 years. Mr. Stiles was with 
the Stiles & Parker Press Company of Middletown, Conn., 
until that concern sold out to the E. W. Bliss Company, 
Mr. Stiles remaining with the Bliss Company for five 
years. A. A. Morse, secretary and treasurer, was for- 
merly a manufacturer of cans, his company selling out to 
the American Can Company. Both gentlemen were with 
the American Can Company from its formation until 
taking up their present position. 

The Stiles-Morse Company have introduced rather an 
innovation in the sheet metal working machinery line. 
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as they are carrying in their showroom in Chicago in the 
neighborhood of 100 Bliss tools at all times. Heretofore 
it would have been difficult to have located over five ma- 
chines of this description in an individual stock on Canal 
street. The company report the outlook for future busi 
ness very favorable. 
a 


The Wyoming Automatic Eliminator 


The Wyoming automatic eliminator, built by W. H. 
Nicholson & Co. of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is intended to re- 
move from ihe steam all loose water, and as much en- 
trained moisture as may be possible within the limits of 
practical mechanical construction. It is also intended to 
prevent the eliminated water being siphoned or 
otherwise carried back into the steam at delivery and to 
prevent wire drawing, condensing or otherwise reducing 
the steam pressure. The water, grease and other ex- 
traneous matter is automatically discharged without loss 
of steam. The construction of the device will be readily 
understood from the accompanying half-tone and sec- 


from 
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tional drawing. The separation takes place in the upper 

chamber, being aided by the arrangement of corrugated 

baffle plates. The water runs to the lower compartment, 

from which it is automatically discharged upon reaching 

a certain hight. The apparatus takes care of any quan- 

tity of water from a “ drip of condensation ” to a “ flood.” 
EE — 


New Iron Hardening Process, 


Consul-General Oliver J. D. Hughes, Coburg, makes 
the following report to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor: 

Phosphorus, as is well known, has the property of im- 
parting a certain degree of surface hardening to iron, but 
not without producing brittleness. The iron is made to 
assume a coarse structure, in which the crystals are com- 
paratively loosely bound together. This effect of phos- 
phorus of loosening the coherence of the molecules of the 
iron greatly facilitates the absorption of carbon by the 
iron. The carbon rapidly penetrates the iron to a con- 
siderable depth, imparting great toughness to the core 
and nullifying the comparatively slight defect constituted 
by the inconsiderable brittleness of the surface. Two 
Prussian inventors apply this principle in their process 
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for hardening iron by heating the same in a tempering 
powder consisting of organic nitrogenous substances con- 
taining a high percentage of fusible ash and employing 
phosphorus as the medium for the introduction of carbon 
into the iron. Without prejudicially affecting the weld- 
ing properties of the iron, it imparts such a degree of 
hardness thereto that it can neither be cut nor chipped 
by the best steel used. In order to harden the surface of 
about 200 kg (441 pounds) of iron to a depth of 1 mm. 
(V.0394 inch) by means of this process, the pieces should 
be imbedded in a retort, muitie or the like in bone dust, to 


which is added a mixture of 300 grains of yellow prus- 


siate, 250 grains of cyanide of potassium and 400 grains 
of phosphorus. The receptacle is well closed, luted with 
clay, &c., and raised to a clear red or white heat, where- 
upon the material treated is immersed in a glowing con- 
dition in a water or other bath. 


— 





The Niagara Transfer Company, who were incor- 


porated last December, have perfected plans for a rail- 
way transfer system on the Niagara River below Buffalo 
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which will afford all Canadian lines direct connection 
with lines running east from Buffalo and the Niagara 
frontier. A railway bridge is to be built across the Ni- 
agara and large switching grounds established. In all 
something like 20 miles of track will be laid, connecting 
the transfer yards with the various Eastern lines. The 
compapy have purchased or optioned lands along the 
river front from the International Bridge to Rattle 
Snake Island, and track connections to cover about five 
miles of river frontage will be laid. At a meeting held 
for the election of directors the following were elected: 
Hon. James A. Roberts, Edward Michael, Jno. C. Con- 
way, Senator T. Ellsworth, Tracy C. Becker, Isadore 
Michael, Henry Woods, S. T. Franchot and H. W. Al- 
vord. 


In small cities the condition of union men is pitiable 
where strikes are instituted, and the 
they can avoid becoming public 
vaunted strike support allowances from the unions to 
their members do not materialize. As too many working 
men do not lay up anything, no matter what wages they 
receive, they must either get credit from butchers and 
grocers or go hungry. 
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charges. The much 
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Boiler and Furnace Efficiencies.* 


BY A. BEMENT. CHICAGO. 


It is not the object of this paper to treat of boiler 
and furnace efficiencies in general, but to discuss some 
features of the performance of modern standard appa- 
ratus. For this purpose two types of boilers, two fur- 
naces and one stoker have been selected; one of the boil- 
ers, however, owing to changes made in it, may be con- 
sidered as a third type. One of the boilers is 12 tubes 
high and 16 wide, provided with a superheater and rated 
at 400 horse-power. It is equipped with a chain grate 
stoker of 65.5 square feet; the gases from the fire dis- 
charge among the tubes of the heating surface located 
immediately above, thence down across the tubes of the 
second pass, and finally rise on the way to the flue across 
the tubes of a third pass. This boiler is referred to as 
boiler A. The other boilers are of two sizes. That desig- 
nated as No. 1 is 15 tubes high and 19 wide. No. 2 is 17 
tubes high and 19 wide. With each the gases travel from 
the bottom of the back and diagonally across the tubes 
to the upper front end, thence back between the drums to 
the flue. No. 3 adjoins No. 2 in battery, and is identical 
with it except that the path of the gases from the back 
end is forward among the lower tubes of the second to 
the seventh rows; thence to the front end of the boiler, 
then back among the next five rows and finally forward 
among the upper five rows, where they pass between the 
drums to the flue. In this arrangement the gases trav- 
erse the length of the tubes three times in place of the 
one diagonal travel of boilers Nos. 1 and 2. The furnaces 
under these boilers are identical, and each is fitted with a 
chain grate stoker of 72.2 square feet. The tubes in the 
lower row of the boiler are entirely encircled with a fire 
brick tile from the front to a point back of the bridge 
wall; for the remainder of the distance to within 4 feet 
of the back end the usual tile furnished by the maker of 
the boilers is used. 

The expression “boiler efficiency” is used to desig- 
nate the performance of the boiler only, not that of the 
combined apparatus; it implies the measure of the cool- 
ing effect produced on the hot gases, and neglects radia- 
tion and moisture in the steam. 

The experimental work herein mentioned had three 
objects: First, to determine the relative efficiency of 
boiler A and boiler No. 1; and, second, the relation be- 
tween the efficiency of the same boilers and their furnaces 
based on combustion and heat absorption, neglecting loss 
of combustible in the refuse. The two relative values 
to be determined were—for the furnaces, the loss due to 
escaping hydrocarbons and incomplete combustion, and 
for the boilers the cooling effect produced. With Nos. 2 
and 3 it was desired to determine the relative cooling 
effect only. 

The efficiency of a boiler will be influenced by the 
initial or furnace temperature, and by the capacity at 
which it is worked. So as the horse-power increases the 
effect is to lower the efficiency, and as the initial tempera- 
ture is lower, so is the heat transfer, and as a smaller 
boiler will absorb less heat than a large or2, the deter- 
mination of its efliciency according to some standard be- 
comes a complicated problem. With the measure of per- 
formance of the combined boiler and furnace based on 
water evaporated from and at 212 degrees, a factor of 
evaporation has been devised to place different conditions 
on a common basis, but no factor, or set of factors, has 
as yet been devised to reduce various boiler performances 
to any standard of comparison. Therefore to determine 
the difference in efficiency between the boilers to be com- 
pared requires in each case that the amount of heating 
surface, initial temperature and amount of water evap- 
orated be the same; these requirements being met, it 
then becomes possible to discover the relative value of 
the cooling effect produced, These requirements were 
very closely met in the comparative test between boiler A 
and No. 1, and also between Nos. 2 and 3. In fact, the 


* Abstract paper before National Electric Light Association, 
Chicago convention. 
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performance of the four boilers is so nearly on the same 
basis as to be suitable for comparison. 


Table A. 
—_———+___———- Bollers.-—— ——————_, 
Boiler A. No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Square feet of water heat- 
ie GOUERGBis 8c cae res 4,000 4,340 4,800 4,800 
Square feet of steam heat- 
ee: eee 383 
Horse-power, standard rat 
SOR cic i Ve MEN cee 400 434 480 480 
Horse-power, maker's rat- 
SE cick Katee Be hie 400 570 645 645 
Horse-power developed.... 442.8 431.5 564.3 580.4 


Horse-power developed 
above standard rating, 


ge ee ee ee 10.7 er 17.6 20.9 
Horse-power developed 

below standard rating, 

Pe NG 6 x 0.6.0:6.50 0.00 9 pas 0.06 
Horse-power developed 

below maker's rating, 

DOP MODES 6:5 vms c0:6'e < sis 32.1 14.3 11.2 
Length of travel of gases 

in contact with tube 

heating surface, feet... 21 13 13.3 36 
Temperature of escaping 

gases, degrees F....... 480.2 650.5 657 469 
Temperature of escaping 

gases above saturated 

MOR. o.ck 0 via eee 127.8 273.1 278 92 
Temperature of escaping 

gases above air supply.. 407.9 580. 582 394 
Temperature of saturated 

SEOGME. 650.006 cease Ces 352.4 377.4 379 877 
Temperature of superheat- 

ee ee 455.8 oon arate er 
Oe es Sec euseenae oer 9.22 7.93 10.7 10.3 


Table A contains the esential data concerning the 
boiler trials. 

Boilers A and No. 1 are practically of the same size, 
although the horse-power of the latter is rated by its 
maker 31.3 per cent. above the former. The horse-power 
developed above that of No. 1 by boiler A is 10.76 per 
cent. and its CO, is higher, but, owing to unburned vola- 
tile combustible equal to 8.79 per cent. of the total com- 
bustible, the condition of combustion is less favorable 
for this boiler than appears from the CO, measurement. 
The conditions for these two boilers may therefore be 
considered the same, except that with A the saturated 
steam temperature was 25 degrees lower; for this reason 
its final temperature has been raised that amount, so 
that the comparison shall be on the same basis. 

In the case of boilers Nos. 2 and 3 the combustion 
was complete. With No. 2 the air supply and _ horse- 
power were slightly less, giving it a small advantage over 
No. 3. ‘ 

Conditions of operation being the same, the difference 
of cooling effect is shown by the difference in final tem- 
perature measured above that of the air supply; this 
referred to the initial temperature, also above that of the 
air supply, determines the efficiency of the boiler. 


Comparative Efficiency. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the relative efficiency of the four 
boilers that are being considered. The initial tempera- 
ture is shown through a range that covers all attainable 
conditions. From an inspection of the curves it appears 
that the efficiencies of boilers Nos. 1 and 2 fall upon the 
same line, and that of A, which varied from the furnace 
temperature, is from about 4 per cent. at 4000 degrees to 
20 per cent. at 720 degrees above the efficiency of Nos. 1 
and 2, while No. 3 is more efficient than that of 4. Tf, 
however, it is assumed that Nos. 1 and 2 discharge their 
gases through an economizer that would reduce the tem- 
perature by 200 degrees, then the efficiency of the com- 
bined boilers and economizer will fall on the same line 
with that of the efliciency of No. 3 without an econo- 
mizer. 

The efficiency curves are based on the final tempera- 
ture being constant through the full range of the initial. 
To what extent this is true is shown by Fig. 2, which 
illustrates the relation between initial and final tempera- 
ture, the curve being plotted from simultaneous measure- 
ments. It appears that within usual working ranges the 
final temperature remains quite constant. The value of 
the relative efficiencies from the standpoint of fuel sav- 
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ing is quite important. It is shown in Fig. 3, the efficien- 
cy of boilers Nos. 1 and 2 being taken as the staudard. 
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Fig. 1.—-Efficiency Curve of Boilers 1, 2, 3 and A 
The value of an efficient boiler when served by an ineffi 
cient furnace is forcibly illustrated. 

The boiler and furnace of type A, having no special 
features, are not shown, but Fig. 4 is a vertical longi- 
tudinal section illustrating boilers Nos. 1, 2 and 3. The 
heavy arrow shows the path of the heated gases through 
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Fig. 2.—Relation of Final to Initial Temperature, Boiler 2. 


Nos. 1 and 2. The travel in No. 3 is shown by the dotted 
arrows. The two baffles added in this boiler are indi- 
cated by the horizontal dotted lines; the lower of these 
was located so that between its ends and the back water 
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Fig. 3.—Saving Made Over Boilers 1 and 2 by Boilers A and 3. 


leg there is a space of 4 inches left open for the full 
width of the boiler, to allow dust to drop down to the 
chamber below. Owing to this opening the gas travel is 
split into two parts, a minor portion taking the more 
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direct and shorter as 


route by 
shown by one of the dotted arrows, so, 


way of this opening, 


in fact, the effect 


on the hot gases of the three pusses is not entirely se 
cured. Tig. 5 illustrates a section of the tiles which en- 


circle the lower row of tubes and provide a tile roof to 
the furnace extending beyond the bridge wall. The appli- 
cation of tiles W. L. Abbott for 
that will be discussed Fig. 6 shows the 
which the the lower row of 
tubes back of the encircling tiles. They are those regu- 
larly supplied by the maker of the boiler, and leave the 


these was devised by 


reasons later. 


tiles close spaces between 
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Fig. 4.—Vertical Longitudinal Section, Boilers 1, 2 and 8. 
i 
THE Iron AGB 
Fig. 5.—Section of Tiles Encircling Lower Row of Tubes. 
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Fig. 6.—Tiles Closing Spaces Between Lower Row of Tubes 


Back of Encircling Tiles. 


lower half of the tube exposed to the passing hot gas, 
and are usually known as the T tile. 
Table B. 


Degrees F. Per cent. 

Temperature, initial.. ‘ aunt oo 03,012 eoens 
= et on@ of Brat POOR. cccccces CB saccsce 

at top of second pass........ ce 0 alweeue 

at bottom of third pass...... eS 8 3§=s_- ea wwe 

oD a ee 4002 ««ecce 

Drop in temperature, first pass... a me 72,064 
" ts drums 158 10.29 

m " superheater ......... 70 4.59 
second p@sS.......... 125 8.16 

CRG DAME oc cecescae 75 4.896 

WO va cect Web sie ceed d vedi eeere 1,532 100.000 
Horse-power developed in first pass........ —_— evade 
” 7 im QPOMMiiik cecccan nn er 

= in superheater...... a.) 1. aeatees 

“= in second pass...,.. a) mere 

in third pass....... —0Olti(i(«é#RHw aa 

OE. 6 6c wttieemseand ema eesnevaweaws Se). -kikaeen 


Inasmuch as there is a great difference in the cooling 
effect between the boilers compared, it will be interest- 
ing to study the reason therefor, and also to examine the 
drop in temperature of the gases on the way through the 
heating surface. Regarding this latter phase of the 
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matter, Table B gives in detail the performance illus- 
trated in Fig. 7, which is a curve of temperature drop 
through the surface of boiler A plotted from measure- 
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Fig. 7.—Drop in Gas Temperature in Boiler A of 400 Horse-- 
Power. 


ments taken during the trial. From this it appears that 
the same length of travel in the last pass gave only 6.7 
per cent. of the cooling effect of the first pass, illustrating 
the importance of the gases being in contact with the 
heating surface for as long a period as practicable if 
large cooling effect be secured. Figs. 8 to 11 show meas- 
urements taken among the tubes of boiler No. 2 and also 
apply to No. 1. Fig. 8 shows prevailing temperature 
among the tubes 45 inches back from the water leg, from 
the bottom to the top of the boiler. The measurement 
at the first, or lowest, stay bolt shows the effect of the 
heat from the tile roof immediately over the fire. The 
minimum temperature is between the second and third 
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Fig. 8.—Boiler No. 2. 


stay bolts; above this it rises until at the point of eseape 
the maximum is reached, showing that on the line of the 
measurements the highest temperature is at the point of 
exit. The drop of the ninth measurement is owing to 
the sudden change in the path of gas travel over the end 
of the baffle at the top of the boiler, which causes the 
hottest point to be carried back slightly more than 45 
inches at this ninth stay bolt. 

Fig. 9 is a curve from measurements taken through 
the ninth or top stay bolt on a horizontal line, across and 
beyond the path of the gases at the exit from the tubes; 
the highest temperature is found at a point 46.5 inches 
back from the inside face of the water leg. From this 
point in each direction there is a rapid drop as the dis- 
tance proceeds. 

In Fig. 10 one of the curves shows the percentage of 
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carbon dioxide in the gases on a jiine 30 inches inside and 
parallel with the front water leg of boiler No. 2. It will 


900 


Fig. 9.—Boiler No. 2. 


be observed that the measurements in the lowest part of 
the front of the boiler are extremely low; the first two, 
however, show the effect of leakage through the furnace 
roof. The contrast between boilers Nos. 2 and 3 in this 
respect is remarkable. As analysis showed the CO, to be 
low on account of the presence of air, it is proof that this 
air must have entered by leakage, and as such leakage 
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Fig. 10.—Boilers Nos. 2 and 3. 


could not be very large it follows that the path of the 
gases does not extend to the front lower corner of the 
boiler, or along close to the front waterleg. This may be 
considered proven by the curve of CO, from boiler No. 3, 
subject to the same leakage, but with an arrangement of 
baffles which caused the flow of the gases to be carried 
into the front lower corner and nearer to the front water 
leg. It is further illustrated by Fig. 11, giving CO, meas- 
urements across the path of the gases at the exit from 
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Fig. 11.—Boiler No. 2. 


boiler No. 2, showing that the CO, increases with the 
distance away from the water leg. From measurements 
made through the back water leg of boilers Nos. 1 and 2 
it is shown that a similar condition to that in the lower 
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front corner existed in the upper back corner of the tube 
surface, but on a reduced scale, showing that with these 
boilers the back upper corner performs a small amount 
of work and the front lower corner still less; also that the 
active portion of the heating surface is on a diagonal line 
from the lower back-to the front upper corners. It shows 
further that the volume of the moving gas body is of de- 
creasing magnitude as it proceeds, and that as its center 
is approached the temperature is higher, so it is probable 
that its center is moving at a much higher velocity than 
its surface. According to Fig. 9 it would appear that the 
greater portion of gas was flowing through the space of 
1 foot at the front end of the top baffle, and if an opening 
1 feet long from the furnace at the lower back corner is 
large enough, it would follow that a space considerably 
less at the outlet would answer. 

As the volume of the gases decreases rapidly with 
drop in temperature, it is probable that boiler A would 
be improved by passing the gases across it four times in 
passages of properly proportioned size, not adding to the 
amount of heating surface, but bringing more of it into 
active use; because with this boiler, as with Nos. 1 and 
2, the tendency is for the gases to flow in a narrow path 
diagonally across the tube surface of the pass. 

It is apparent that the greater efficiency of boiler A 
as compared with No. 1 is not owing to difference in 
amount of heating surface, but to greater length of travel 
of the gases in contact with the same amount of surface, 
or, in other words, greater length of time for the transfer 
of heat. This is still better illustrated by boilers Nos. 
2 and 3. 

The efficiency of the A type as compared with that of 
Nos. 1 and 2 is based on this particular type, which is a 
high “double deck” apparatus, and it does not follow 
that a lower type would show such superiority. This may 
be illustrated by assuming that boilers A and No. 1 be 
each reduced one-half in hight, when the effect would be 
that the length of the travel of the gases with A would 
be reduced 50 per cent., while with No. 1 the reduction 
would amount to less than 10 per cent.; so, as the hight 
is less, the efficiency of A drops off very much faster, and 
while the gain in the high No. 2 over the low No. 1 type 
is small, with that of A it is very large. 

The initial temperature, or, in other words, the condi- 
tion of combustion, has more effect on the efficiency of the 
steam generating apparatus than has the cooling effect 
of the boiler. This is shown by the efficiency curves, Fig. 
1, and if choice lay between the two, that of high initial 
temperature would be chosen; but high initial temper- 
ature is always dependent in skillful manipulation of 
the fire, and its attainment is difficult and more or less 
uncertain, while the superior boiler efficiency has a fixed 
value not dependent on the skill of the operator, and this 
value increases as the initial temperature decreases. 
There might be some question as to whether the full value 
of a good furnace would always be realized, but there 
could be no failure to realize the value of an efficient 
boiler. 

The most remarkable feature of this matter of boiler 
efficiency is that the simple addition of inexpensive baf- 
les, with no labor cost for operation and requiring no 
additional room in the plant, gives results equal to an 
economizer requiring a large investment, considerable ex- 
pense for maintenance, and a large amount of space for 
its installation. 


Furnace Performance. 


The foregoing refers to the boilers only, and it is now 
in order to examine the furnace performance. The com- 
parative test between A and No. 1 gave the following 
relation between the two apparatus: 


A No. 1. 
1. Efficiency of combined boiler and furnace... .57.83 59.12 
eS ee ere 77.69 70.12 
3. Superior efficiency of boiler................. 7.57 Saws 
4. Superior efficiency of furmace............... eed 8.86 


Item 1 includes all losses except that of combustible 
in the refuse, all other losses except hot gases and com- 
bustion being the same for each apparatus. 

Item 2 is the measure of the cooling effect produced 
by each boiler. 

Item 3 is the difference in the cooling effect produced 
by the two boilers. 

The superiority of the furnace under boiler No. 1, 


Item 4, is owing to better combustion, there being a toss 
of 8.86 per cent. with the furnace of the A boiler, due to 
escaping hydrocarbons and incomplete combustion, the 
air supply being considered the same in each case. The 
reason for the difference in combustion with these two 
furnaces will be understood when each is examined in 
detail. The furnace under the numbered boilers will 
hereafter be referred to as the tile roof furnace, and the 
other as the A furnace; the former is shown in elevation 
by Fig. 4; the roof is made with tiles, shown by Figs. 5 
and 6. The distance from the coal gate at the front of 
the furnace to the end of this tile roof is 16 feet, a dis- 
tance through which the gases must travel before coming 
in contact with the boiler surface except in the lower 
half of the bottom row of tubes, which for a distance of 
about 4 feet back of the bridge wall are exposed as shown 
by Fig. ++, there being a distance of travel of 12 feet with 
no cooling effect, except that of radiation from the ex- 
terior furnace walls and through the tile roof. During 
the interval of time that the gases are moving through 
this distance of 16 feet their mixture is proceeding, so 
that before they have reached a point among the tubes 
where the temperature has dropped to a point below 
which union will be effected the mixture is completed; 
or, aS more generally understood, complete combustion is 
effected. 

With the A furnace the gases from the fire rise imme 
diately and pass among the tubes of the boiler. There 
heing not to exceed 3 feet in distance for the gases to 
travel before the tubes of the boiler are reached, the tem- 
perature soon drops to a point at which chemical union 
does not take place; the result is an escape of unoxidized 
combustible in the form of hydrocarbons, carbon mon- 
oxide and free carbon. 

[A photograph of four stacks serving 24 boilers of 
types 1 to 3, fitted with the tile roof furnace, and fitted 
with chain grate stokers of the A type, showed no escap- 
ing smoke whatever. Another stack serving four type A 
boilers and equipped with chain grate stokers showed 
considerable smoke. In both cases the coal contained 59.7 
combustible matter and 40.3 volatile matter. It is con- 
sidered the poorest coal mined in Illinois on a large 
seale. ] 

Action of Tile Roof Furnace. 


The theory of the action of the tile roof furnace may 
be given as follows: The coal entering at the front of the 
furnace has its volatile matter rapidly distilled in the 
form of a hydrocarbon gas in excess of the air supply at 
the front of the fire, and flowing back meets a larger 
air supply from the back of the fire, where the fuel bed 
is thinner. With this it mixes, the éxcess of air from 
the back satisfying the deficiency at the front; and being 
thoroughly mixed in the chamber below the tile roof, it 
becomes, strictly speaking, a product of combustion at 
high temperature, which carries its heat from the furnace 
to the boiler. Assuming that the action of this furnace 
is as described, it would appear possible to obtain com- 
plete combustion with no air in excess. The indications 
are that this is possible. With one of these furnaces 
carefully worked, and with the draft pressure at a cer- 
tain determined intensity, it was possible to maintain 
an average as high as 17 per cent. CO,. and for a few 
short intervals obtain as high as 19, according to the 
econometer connected to the furnace. There was no op- 
portunity to test this condition with analysis, however, 
owing to the short duration of the intervals, but the 
econometer checked very closely with analysis at lower 
ranges. With the extremely small air supplies as given 
here, if the feed of coal was increased it was accom- 
panied by a rise in CO, to the apparent theoretical mani- 
mum, after which it fell, owing, presumably, to carbon 
being oxidized to carbon monoxide, but there appeared to 
be no tendency for carbon to be set free. 

With the A type chain grate stoker and boiler, or simi- 
lar boilers and furnaces, the gas distilled at the front of 
the fire flows directly among the tubes and results in loss 
by unburned hydrocarbons and free carbon, the latter 
making smoke, while the large excess of air from the 
thinner back end of the fire also flows directly among 
the tubes, but at a different point, and there is but poor 
mixture. With such furnace the smoke and loss of hy- 
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drocarbons will drop off with increased excess of air, 
owing to a stronger draft, but the loss from this increased 
excess of air is greater than the combustion gain ; there- 
fore best efficiencies are to be obtained with the smoky 
condition. 
Chain Grate Stoker. 

The above, concerning the three types of boilers and 
two kinds of furnaces under discussion, may be followed 
by an examination, as far as present knowledge will al 


low, of the single type of stoker that is to be considered. 


This is the chain grate, and the one that is the nearest 
approach to an automatic machine; but in practice it is 
decidedly unsatisfactory so far as efficiency is concerned. 
The best performance secured with these stokers in the 
tile roof furnace boilers is as follows: 
Example 1. Example 2. 

Efficiency 69.8 
Pounds of water evaporated per hour per 

square foot of heating surface 6.07 
Horse-power per square foot of grate 11.6 

From these examples the efficiency has ranged down 
to 40 per cent. and capacity in proportion. The size of the 
coal used has an important effect on capacity—all other 
conditions being the same—and may affect the result as 
much as 60 to 80 per cent. The greatest fault thus far 
recognized in chain grate stokers is the air leakage into 
the furnace at the back end of the grate. This and loss of 
combustible in the refuse are its major faults. With the 
grate as usually made and installed, an effort to prevent 
fuel being dischargéd over the back end by running short 
fires is accompanied by an increase of the excess of air 
that often overbalances the fuel saving. 

The entrance of air at the back end of the grate is, 
strictly speaking, a leakage; its entrance is by way of 
openings at the side of the stoker, between the top and 
bottom chain and under the traveling grate, and into the 
furnace by way of the opening between the bridge wall 
and the end of the grate. For this leakage at the back 
of the fire there are two remedies; one is to make the 
opening for the discharge of the refuse only large enough 
to allow the ash to pass out and keep the end of the fire 
in contact with the bridge wall. This opening may be re- 
stricted by building the brick bridge wall the required 
distance above the grate, or by building into the point of 
the wall a metal box or pipe through which water circu- 
lates for the purpose of keeping it cool. The disadvan- 
tages of the brick wall are that the clinker readily ad- 
heres and makes trouble, and that the life of the brick at 
the lower edge is very short, requiring frequent and ex- 
pensive renewal. The size of the opening is a matter that 
is necessarily unsatisfactory, because the amount of ash 
in the coal will differ and the opening must be large 
enough to accommodate the largest amount, consequently 
being too large when ash is low. The performance desig- 
nated as example No. 1 was obtained with the brick wall 
described, and owing to an extremely large amount of 
ash in the coal the effect was to close the opening at the 
end of the grate largely with ash rather than with fuel, 
resulting in a eomparatively small loss to the ash pit. Of 
these two means for keeping the air from leaking into the 
furnace by maintaining a joint between the end of the 
fire and the bridge wall, the water back is the most satis- 
factory. 

The other method of stopping air leakage at the end 
of the fire consists in closing the openings at the sides 
of the stoker frames, between the bottom chain and the 
floor under the stoker, and between the upper and lower 
chains. With this scheme the air leakage is avoided with 
out keeping the fire against the bridge wall. It was with 
this method that the performance slesignated as example 
No. 2 was obtained; the large capacity was owing to the 
use of washed coal from the Wilmington district of LI- 
linois. At the present time the best means to offer for the 
remedy of the faults at the back end of the fire is to seal 
off the leaks as mentioned in the second method, and the 
use of the water back located as close to the grate as prac- 
ticable. The latter performs an important office, inas- 
much as it is an insurance against carelessness in run- 
ning the fires over the back end of the grate. 

With chain grates as generally installed and operated, 
ull other conditions being the same, a reduction in the 
draft over the fire results in increased efficiency and re- 
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duced capacity. On the other hand an increase in draf 
over the fire increases the capacity but reduces the effi 
ciency. In the plant mentioned as having the tile roo 
furnaces drafts over the fire range from 0.15 to 0.45 i! 
inches of water, but the attainable depth of fire, high! 
of coal in the hopper aud speed at which the grate travel 
are the same for each strength of draft. It is entirel) 
reasonable to assume that if 0.15 is strong enough 0.45 i 
too strong; likewise that if 0.45 is right 0.15 is too low 
and it is apparent that the dimensions of the stokers and 
the various drafts are not in proportion to each other. li 
this plant the high efficiencies are always obtainable wit) 
the lowest drafts and the highest capacities with th: 
strongest drafts. 

It is the general tendency to seek a strong draft ove: 
the fire with chain grate stokers, and for this purpose in 
duced mechanical draft apparatus and tall chimneys ar 
employed ; but suction drafts may be so strong as to caus: 
such an excess of air to flow through the coal in the hop 
per as to prevent the fuel from igniting. It is possibl 
that a moderate suction above and a pressure above at 
mosphere under the fire will give the most satisfactory re 
sults when large capacities are required. 

Loss of combustible in the refuse with chain grat 
stokers has been observed as low as 1 per cent. With thy 
tile roof furnace complete combustion with little or no 
excess of air has been secured, and if such desirable fur 
nace conditions are combined with the performance of 
boiler No. 3 it will make an important improvement over 
the best prevailing practice. It is probable that this is 
the most efficient boiler of which there is any record 
About the highest efliciency reported is that of a Thorn) 
croft boiler by Professor Kennedy, showing 86.8 per cent 
of the heat absorbed when evaporating 1.24 pounds of 
water per square foot of heating surface per hour with a 
condition of combustion about the same as that with No. 
83; under these conditions the gases left at 41 degrees 
F. above steam temperature. With, however, an evap- 
oration of 3.2 pounds of water per square foot of heating 
surface and a somewhat better combustion, the gases left 
at 165 degrees F. above steam temperature. In the case 
of boiler No. 3 the gases left at 92 degrees above steam 
temperature when evaporating 4.17 pounds of water per 
square foot of heating surface. No. 3 is a more efficient 
boiler than A, but owing to its design there is no favor- 
able location for a superheater. With the A type the de- 
sign affords an excellent location, which is sufficiently re 
moved from the excessive furnace temperature, and at a 
point where it is high enough to insure the desired effect. 

There is one feature of the tile roof furnace previous 
ly mentioned which is of considerable importance. It is 
the protection afforded to the lower row of tubes of the 
boilers designated as Nos. 1 to 3. It has been the maker’s 
practice to use the tiles shown by Fig. 6. This leaves one- 
half of the bottom row of tubes exposed to the full fur- 
nace action; it does not matter that there are many hun 
4reds of feet of surface in the boiler above, because the 
gases do not come in contact with this surface until after 
leaving the furnace. As with an economizer, the boiler 
is heated first. Applying this illustration to the surface 
exposed to the fire, the 110 square feet over the furnace 
may be assumed to be the boiler surface. This would 
mean that there are about 1.5 square feet of heating sur 
face per square foot of grate; the result is that the tubes 
in the bottom row become blistered, bent out of line and 
fail, owing probably to the area of the tube not affording 
sufficient water supply. But with the tiles in place the 
tubes in the lower row remain as straight and in as good 
condition as those in the uppermost row. 


Principal Losses. 


In concluding this paper it will be interesting to make 
a comparison of the principal losses that occur with boil 
ers and furnaces. For this purpose Figs. 12 and 13 hav: 
been prepared. These diagrams are designed to be pi 
torial illustrations showing the relations that these indi 
vidual losses bear to each other, and would be best show! 
by one diagram if it were not for the complication of : 
large number of lines in one figure. For this reason the 
boiler loss is shown in Fig, 12 and that of the furnace i 
Fig. 13; with the former the performance of boiler No. : 
is selected to represent the loss owing to decreasing coo! 
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ing effect with a very efficient boiler, and No. 2 for a much 
less efficient boiler. The zero of loss is taken at the 
Steam temperature, because below this point no further 
cooling of the gases can take place; the range of capacity 
is carried up te the evaporation of 12 pounds of water 
per square foot of heating surface per hour, and the loca 
tion of the lines is governed by the performance of the 


POUNDS OF WATER EVAPORATEO PER SQ. FT. OF KEATIN AC 


Fig. 12.——Principal Loss Owing to Boilers’ Different Capacities. 
—Air in Excess 85 Per Cent. 


two boilers in the tests before mentioned. These two 
losses are represented as straight lines, which is not en- 
tirely correct, because as such they will intersect the line 
of 100 per cent. loss if capacity be carried far enough, 
but a boiler could never be driven so hard that its ef- 
ficiency would become zero. The representation by 
straight lines is sufficiently correct, however, for the pur- 
pose in hand. 


PRINCIPAL FURNACE LOSSES. 


PERCENT OF FXCESS AIR. 
21 38 61 9 42 423 385) 870 
CO, IN VOLUME. 
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% Loss 
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COMBUSTIBLE LOST IN REFUSE. THE IRon AG 
CARBON QNED TO CARBON MONOXIDE. 
HYDROCARBONS ESCAPING UNBURNED. 
Fig. 13. 


Referring to Fig. 13, the losses owing to combustible 
in the refuse, carbon burned to carbon monoxide, and to 
escaping volatile combustible, are each carried to the 
theoretical maximum. It is, of course, impossible that 
all of the volatile matter could escape unburned; or that 
all of the carbon could be oxidized to carbon monoxide, 
as this is unattainable even in a gas producer. Neither 
would it be possible for all of the combustible to be lost 
in the ash pit, because then there could be no fire. But it 
is useful to represent these three losses through this en- 


tire range for purpose of comparison with that owing to 
excess of air. The calculation of the loss of escaping 
volatile matter is based on Pittsburgh coal. The curve of 
excess of air is based on a final temperature of 550 de 
grees F. and ‘a combustible of 14,000 British thermal! 
units per pound. As mentioned, the combustible losses 
can never be as high as 100 per cent., but the loss by 
excess of air can be as high as that, because, with a small 
fire and iarge enough air supply, the initial temperature 
may be as low as that of the boiler. For this loss to be 
over 100 per cent., however, requires that stored heat 
from brick work and furnace walls be given up to the air 
and gases in the furnace in addition to the heat from the 
fuel; such loss can exist for only a short time, because 
the brick work would soon become cooled. But that it 
is possible is proven by measurements showing a final 
temperature of 520 degrees with 1 per cent. of CO,. 
sccctaeaaeisaailaita cineca 


English Open Hearth Charging Machine. 


In a recent issue the Jron and Coal Trades Review 
of London describes a furnace charging machine which 
has been designed and patented by A. Patterson of 9 
Glossop Terrace, Cardiff. The charging machine is car 
ried on an overhead traveling crane running in a line 
with the furnace, and on which the charger, traveler 
girders and wheels travel. On the top of the traveler 
girders are rails to carry the cross traversing carriage 
from which depends the charging machine, which is sus- 
pended by a center trunnion carried on roller or ball 
bearings with a bottom ring of roller or ball thrust bear- 
ings. On the trunnion is fixed a worm wheel; it is 
geared to a motor to rotate the machine as required. On 
this carriage there is also a motor and gearing to work 
the cross traverse. On brackets on the side of the trav- 
eler girders is carried a motor for driving the traveler, 
which is driven from the center of the girders, so that 
the torsion on the shafts shall be equal. The trunnion is 
hollow so that all the electrical wires and connections 
conveniently pass through the center. From the lower 
portion of the charger depends a platform carried on 
trunnions. This platform, by means of a lever worked 
by a motor and gearing with ball thrust bearings, can be 
rotated on the trunnion, lifting or lowering the charging 
box, as required. 

On the platform are two motors, one for working a 
rack with a pusher plate to discharge the contents of 
the box when in its right position, and the other being 
used for engaging the end of the charging box with the 
gripper arms by means of toggle gear, with ball thrust 
bearings and screw and nuts. 

‘he method of working this machine is as follows: 
The charging boxes are brought by cars on a railway 
close to the front of the furnace to be charged, each car 
carrying about four boxes filled with material to be 
charged in the furnace. The charging machine is brought 
into position, which need not be very accurate, as the 
gripper arms will adjust the position of the box. When 
the gripper has engaged the end of the box and lifted it 
off the top of the car clear of the dead plate of the fur- 
nace, the charger is propelled forward into the furnace 
to the position required to discharge it. The motor work- 
ing the pusher plate by means of a rack and gearing is 
put into operation and the box is discharged, and, at the 
same time, the charger travels back out of the furnace. 
When the contents of the box have been discharged the 
pusher plate is withdrawn, and when it has reached the 
closed end of the box it is automatically disengaged by 
means of a locking bolt working in inclined grooves. The 
attendant with the controlling gear is at the back of the 
machine. 

The advantages claimed by this machine are as fol- 
lows: The charger not being carried on the charging 
floor, the floor can be used for furnace tools and other 
materials. It is not necessary to remove the handles for 
controlling the furnace and gearing. The machine can 
be maneuvered to clear any obstacle and charge the fur- 
nace at any angle. The charge being pushed out at the 
further end of the box, the box does not become jammed 
with the material discharged, and the operator is able 
to place the material well away from the door of the fur- 
nace. 
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Nickel Steel: Its Properties and 


Applications.* 


BY ALBERT LADD COLBY, SOUTH BETHLFHEM, PA. 


In 1899, in discussing the well-known paper of James 
Riley, the father of nickel steel, Mr. Snelus remarked 
that Shakespeare told them that they might find 
“ tongues in trees, sermons in stones, books in running 
brooks, and good in everything,” and those who had 
studied meteorites appeared to have overlooked the fact 
that the metallic meteorites consist largely of alloys of 
iron and nickel, the practical applications of which they 
were now for the first time becoming acquainted with, 
in alloys of iron and nickel produced by themselves. 
“ He was ashamed that he himself had so long overlooked 
Nature’s teachings.” 

While my search through the “ Proceedings” of sci- 
entific societies for the past 80 years shows that Mr. 
Snelus was a little severe in his criticism of his feilow 
ironmasters, inasmuch as the advantages of alloying 
nickel with iron and steel have been known and acknowl- 
edged by many investigators over a long period of years, 
it is nevertheless true that Mr. Riey was the first to 
publish a series of practical experiments proving the 
valuable properties possessed by nickel steel and point- 
ing out many of its important applications. 

In 1822 Stodart and Faraday published their experi- 
ments made at Sheffield in the alloying of nickel and 
iron. A little later Berthier made some similar experi- 
ments in France. 

In 1830 Wolf of Schweinfurt, Germany, put some 
nickel-iron alloys on the market, which he called 
“ meteoric steels.” They were damasked, and Liebig com- 
ments on their magnificent appearance in a note in the 
Annalen der Pharmacie and states that this alloy is des- 
tined to be developed in the near future. 

In 1853 Fairbairn published some experiments uuder- 
taken to determine the strength of some alloys of nickel 
and iron, similar in composition to meteoric tron. 

At the exposition held in New York in 1853 Philip 
Thurber exhibited several samples of nickel steels pro- 
duced from a nickeliferous limonite. 

In 1858 Sir Henry Bessemer made an experimental 3 
per cent. nickel-iron alloy, with a view of making what he 
termed “meteoric iron guns.” He did not, however, 
pursue the subject, nor publicly refer to the matter until 
1896. 

Percy, in his “ Metallurgy,” published in 1864, refers 
to experiments conducted by Richardson in his ( Percy’s) 
laboratory on nickel-iron alloys varying from 1 to 50 
per cent. nickel. : 

In 1870 Alex. Parkes of Birmingham took out several 
patents for the production of alloys of iron and steel. 

In 1883 John Gamgee made nickel-iron alloys in Con- 
necticut. 

In 1884 A. M. Clark of London patented the manufac- 
ture of a malleable ferro-nickel. 

In 1885 ferro-nickel was manufactured at Marbenu’s 
works, at Montataire, France, under the supervision of 
Bertheault. 

In 1887 highly carboniferous nickel steels were nade 
experimentally at the steel works at Imphy, France. 

In 1888 and 1889 several French and English patents 
for the manufacture of nickel steel and its applications 
were granted to Marbeau, Schneider, Riley and Hall. 

It is therefore evident that the advantages of alloy- 
ing nickel with iron and steel have been known for some 
time. The credit of making the first systematic series 
of practical tests on nickel steels belongs, however. to 
James Riley. then of Glasgow, whose elaborate paper on 
“The Alloys of Nickel and Iron” was read by him before 
the Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain on May 8, 
1889. From a discussion of this paper it appears that 
J. W. Hall of Sheffield had been working on similar lines 
to Mr. Riley, but his results had not been publicly put on 
record. Mr. Riley’s paper gave the impetus to th in- 
troduction of nickel steel in a commercial way. 


- A paper read before the American Society for Testing Ma- 
teria’s. 
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Since Riley’s practical and suggestive paper the tech- 
nical men of many steel works in France, Germany, 
Great Britain and America have made nickel steel, 
studied its physical properties and have put it on trial 
for a wide variety of purposes. In this work they have 
ben aided by consumers looking for a better material, by 
scientists connected with the technical universities in 
each country, as well as other independent investigators 

Manufacture of Nickel Steel. 

No detailed reference to the melting of nickel steel 
and its subsequent rolling, forging and machining is pos 
sible within the scope of this paper. As is well known, 
nickel steel is melted in both the acid and basic open 
hearth furnace, in the Bessemer converter and in the 
crucible. From personal observation, the writer has 
found that the valuable properties of this special steel 
have been recognized and applied by the principal steel 
makers of Great Britain and the Continent, as well as 
by several of the steel melters of America. The physical 
constants of the metals, nickel and iron, are so closely 
allied, a fact proven by their occurrence in metallic 
meteorites, that no special precautions other than those 
incident to good melting practice are necessary during 


‘any of the above standard processes of steel melting in 


order to insure a thorough mixture of the nickel and iron 
in the manufacture of nickel steel of any desired per- 
centage of carbon, and with or without the presence of 
special elements, such as chromium, manganese, tungsten, 
molybdenum, &¢c. This fact is of great practical im- 
portance, especially in such applications as armor plate, 
marine and stationary shafting and engine forgings, rails 
and bridge material, which necessarily involve the cast- 
ing of large masses of this special steel. Precautions 
must be taken in the rolling or forging of nickel steels, 
and especially in their final heat treatment. The steels 
below 15 per cent. nickel are also more difficult to 
machine than simple steels of the same carbon content. 
These difficulties have, however formed no serious bar- 
rier to its successful introduction for a wide variety of 
purposes. 


Physical Properties of Nickel Steel as Compared with 
Carbon Steel. 


When the physical properties of nickel steel, as com- 
pared with those of carbon steel, are better known and 
more fully appreciated, the amount now used for the 
purposes for which it has already been successfully in- 
troduced will be considerably augmented and new appli- 
eations will undoubtedly result. It is appropriate, there- 
fore, to review some of the more striking physical prop- 
erties, obtained as suggested by Snelus, by “ following 
Nature’s teachings and alloying nickel with iron.” 

Modulus of Elasticity.—The modulus of elasticity or 
coefficient of elasticity of such materials as steel, which 
have a well defined elastic limit, is determined by divid- 
ing the tensile stress in pounds per square inch at any 
point in the test below the elastic limit by the elongation 
per inch of length produced by said stress. The modulus 
of elasticity, which may therefore properly be regarded 
as the measure of the stiffness of the material, is remark- 
ably constant in steel, notwithstanding great variations 
in chemical analysis, temper, &c. Young’s modulus is 
practically the same for both tool steel containing 1.40 
per cent. carbon and for the mildest steel used in boilers. 
The modulus of elasticity of steel is in fact rarely found 
to be below 29,000,000 or above 31,000,000, and is gen- 
erally taken at 29,500,000 or 30,000,000 in engineering 
calculations. A prejudice exists against nickel steel in 
the minds of some engineers owing to items which have 
appeared in the technical journals that the modulus of 
elasticity is lower in nickel steel than in carbon steel. 
The fact is, however, that while the high nickel steels, 
especially those containing 20 per cent. nickel or over, 
do have a lower modulus of elasticity than carbon steel, 
nickel steels containing, say, 4 per cent. of nickel or 
less, such as are applicable for shafting, forgings, bridge 
construction, rails, &¢c., have the same modulus of elas- 
ticity as carbon steels—viz., in the neighborhood of 
29,000,000 pounds per square inch. In proof of this asser- 
tion the writer could quote the result of many calcula- 
tions of the modulus of elasticity of various steels con- 
taining below 5 per cent. nickel, made from the detailed 
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records of the physical tests published annually by the 
United States Army Testing Laboratory at Watertown. 
Mass., under the charge of J. E. Howard. the accuracy of 
whose work is beyond question. Evidence could also be 
cited from the experiments of foreign scientists, such as 
Mercadier, Wedding, Rudeloff and Guillaume. all of 
whom support the above assertion that the presence of 
4 or 5 per ceit. of nickel in steel has no appreciable 
effect in reducing its modulus of elasticity. 

Tensile Strength and Elastic Limit.—If space would 
permit, a large amount of evidence could be cited to prove 
that nickel steel is chiefly distinguished from simple 
carbon steel by its proportionately high elastic limit. 
Furthermore, if 3 per cent. nickel is alloyed with an 
open hearth steel of 0.25 per cent. carbon, it produces 
a metal equal in tensile strength to a simple carbon stee! 
of 0.45 per cent. carbon, but having the advantageous 
ductility of the lower carbon steel. On low carbon steéls 
not annealed in addition of each 1 per cent. of nickel 
up to 5 per cent. causes, approximately, an increase of 
5000 pounds per square inch in the elastic limit and 4000 
pounds in the ultimate or tensile strength. The influence 
of nickel on the elastic limit and ultimate strength in 
creases with the percentage of carbon present, high car- 
bon nickel steels showing a greater gain than low carbon 
nickel steels. In short, the addition of nickel to steel 
raises the proportion of elastic limit to ultimate strength 
and adds to the ductility of the steel. This effect of 
nickel in increasing the ratio of the elastic limit to ten- 
sile strength, without sacrifice in ductility, accounts for 
the increase in the working efficiency of nickel steel over 
carbon steel—in other words, its increased resistance to 
molecular fatigue. 

Elongation and Contraction of Area.—The comparison 
of the results obtained from a large number of tests cut 
from full sized prolongations of forgings of both carbon 
steel and nickel steel show that for a given tensile 
strength the presence of 3 to 4 per cent. of nickel in- 
creases the elongation, and to a greater extent the con- 
traction of area. On the other hand, comparing simple 
carbon steel and 3 to 4 per cent. nickel steel of the same 
carbon content, the nickel steels will be found to have 
from 35 to 40 per cent. greater tensile strength with prac- 
tically the same elongation and contraction of area as the 
simple carbon steel. This increased ratio in the nickel 
steel of ductility to elastic limit and tensile strength is 
unother index of its increased value over carbon steel 
for purposes where in service the material must resist 
severe and sudden shocks or rapidly repeated alternating 
stresses. 

Effect of Compression.—The exhaustive series of ex- 
periments made by Wedding and Rudeloff show that the 
resistance to compression of nickel-iron alloys increases 
steadily with the per cent. of nickel present until 16 per 
cent. of nickel is reached. Hadfield has also made a very 
complete series of experiments on the resistance of nickel 
steel to compression. He has found that a steel contain- 
ing 0.27 per cent. nickel shortened, under a compression 
of 100 tons (224,000 pounds) per square inch, 49.30 per 
cent. in length of 1 inch; a steel with 3.82 per cent. 
nickel shortened 41.388 per cent.; with 5.81 per cent. 
nickel 37.76 per cent., and with 11.30 per cent. nickel only 
1.05 per cent. He states that an ordinary mild carbon 
steel without nickel, under similar conditions would be 
shortened 60 to 65 per cent. He also states that the in- 
creased resistance to compression of nickel steel is not 
due to its hardness, an important point in the practicable 
application of nickel steels where machining is necessary. 
He argues that the toughening action of nickel when 
added to steel is caused by a very intimate combination 
of the molecular structure, and that this advantage is 
further enhanced by the fact that the nickel does not 
show a disposition to segregate in steel like other ele- 
ments; in other words, it appears to be more intimately 
combined. A striking illustration of the ability of nickel 
steel to resist compression was exhibited to the writer in 
1900 by Holtzer & Co. A cylinder 7.87 inches in hight, 
6.97 inches external diameter and walls of 0.73 inch in 
thickness, cut from a nickel steel gun hoop, was com- 
pressed by a load of 886 gross tons down to a hight of 4.7 
inches. The internal fibers were thereby extended 46 


per cent. and without the formation of any cracks. 
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Rigidity.—The superior stiffness of nickel steel over 
carbon steel without sacrifice in its toughness has 
been proved in numerous applications coming under the 
writer’s observation; this combination of properties 
forms one of the strongest arguments in favor of the use 
of nickel steel for a wide variety of applications where the 
elastie and 


any 


service demands a rigid as well as a strong, 
tough material. H. A. Wiggin states that, in his experi- 
ence he found that nickel steel under the drop test gives 
better results than carbon steel, even in a greater ratio 
of superiority than exists in the comparison of the tensile 
tests of the two steels. J. G. Eaton made a comparative 
test of nickel steel plate and carbon steel plate with a 
view of subjecting both plates to the same strains as 
those experienced by bottom plating. Both plates were 
riveted to angles in a manner intended to imitate the 
riveting of a ship’s plate between the frames. A round 
faced punch placed on each plate was then struck by a 
heavy falling weight. Each plate endured 13 blows be 
fore rupture, and at the next blow each plate showed a 
clear aperture; that in the carbon steel plate, however, 
was 23 1-10 square inches in the clear, while the aperture 
in the nickel steel plate was 14 square inch; a ratio, there- 
fore, of 30.5 to 1 in favor of nickel steel. D. H. Browne 
states that a 3 per cent. nickel steel shows about 48 per 
cent. greater stiffness and 45 per cent. greater toughness 
than carbon steel; the word “stiffness” referring to the 
amount of deflection produced by the blow, while the 
word “ toughness ” refers to the number of blows required 
to produce the rupture. 

Cold and Quench Bending Test.—Nickel steel will re- 
sist bending both before and after quenching better than 
carbon steel of similar tensile strength. This has been 
strikingly illustrated in a long series of practical tests 
made on nickel steel plates by Mr. Beardmore at his Park- 
head Steel Works, at Glasgow, Scotland. These tests in- 
cluded quench bends, cold bends and also cold bending 
tests of the nickel steel plates with holes drilled in the 
tests prior to the bending. The results of Hadfield’s care- 
ful experiments on the bending properties of cast and 
forged nickel iron alloys, varying from 0.27 to 49.65 per 
cent. of nickel, may be summarized in his statement 
“that from about 2.50 to about 6 per cent. nickel the 
bars certainly showed greater bending angles than those 
of any other iron alloys experimented on” by him. 

In a series of comparative tests of carbon steel and 
nickel steel, such as is used for forgings, made at the 
works of the Bethlehem Steel Company, the writer ob- 
tained bending tests on the unannealed, annealed and 
oil tempered nickel and carbon steels which show the 
superiority and freedom from brittleness of the nickel 


_ steel. A comparison of the pbysical properties of the 

two steels is as follows: 
Elon- 
Tensile Elastic gation Con- 

strength. limit. in 2 traction 

Heat treatment. Pounds. inches. of area. 

given to each steel. per square inch. Perc’t. Perc’t. 

Annealed {Carbon steel. ..109,500 51,440 19.50 30.31 

) Nickel steel... .100,330 66,720 25.00 54.50 

Oil tempered § Carbon stee!. . .129,360 67,230 17.50 38.53 

l Nickel steel... .103,890 76,390 25.00 61.56 


Hardness of Nickel Steel.—It has been definitely 
proved that a very low carbon steel cannot be made hard 
by the mere addition of nickel. Nickel steel is tougher 
than carbon steel, but is not harder in the true meaning 
of this latter term. ‘The hardness of nickel steels, below 
about 15 per cent. of nickel, depends upon the propor- 
tion of nickel and carbon jointly. Thus while a steel 
with 2 per cent. nickel and 0.90 per cent. carbon cannot 
be machined, a steel with 3 per cent. nickel and 0.60 
per cent. carbon can be machined. The freedom from 
hardness of comparatively low carbon nickel steel is 
strikingly illustrated by the writer’s experience in cut- 
ting with a penknife the rifle barrels made at Bethle 
hem of steel containing 4.50 per cent. nickel and 0.30 
per cent. carbon, and yet this steel had an elastic limit 
of over 80,000 pounds and a tensile strength of over 
100,000 pounds per square inch. At 20 per cent. of 
nickel, as stated by Riley, successive increments of 
nickel tend to make the steel softer and more ductile, 
and even to neutralize the influence of carbon. 

Resistance to Torsion.—Nickel steel resists torsion or 
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twisting stress better than the same class of carbon 
steels. Riley’s experiments indicate that it is not neces- 
sary to use steels high in nickel to obtain the best effect 
in torsional resistance. The writer has found that sev- 
eral of the French steel works have appreciated this 
property of nickel steel by applying it for the manufac- 
ture of special wire and springs. 

Resistance to Wear or Abrasion.—The rigidity and 
toughness of nickel steel makes it a desirable metal 
where, in service, the material is subjected to wear or 
abrasion. Practical evidence of this statement is found 
the three years’ comparative tr al of nickel steel and 
in carbon steel rails on the “hc 'seshoe” curve of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which has recently resulted in 
orders being placed for some 10,000 tons of nickel steel 
rails for the sections of the tracks of the Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore & Ohio and New York Central & H. R. R. 
where in the past frequent renewals of the carbon 
steel rails have shown their inability to withstand the 
severe abrasion due to the sharp curves and heavy 
traftic. Further evidence of the value of nickel steel to 
withstand abrasion is found in the results of experi- 
ments carried on by one of the French railroads in the 
irial of nickel steel for locomotive tires. 

Expansion of Nickel Steel.—-The coefficient of expan- 
sion of nickel steel varies greatly with the percentage 
of nickel present ; especially in the series of nickel steels 
containing from 20 to 45 per cent. of nickel. The 
36 per cent. nickel steel is called in France “ Invar” 
(from the word “Tuvariable’”) has a lower coefficient 
of expansion than any other metal or alloy known. 
Guillaume, of the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, the best authority on this subject, and whose 
opinion is also supported by other experts, states, how- 
ever, that there is no practical difference between the 
expansion of simple carbon steel and of steel containing 
up to 5 per cent. of nickel. In the use, therefore, of 
low carbon 3 to 5 per cent. nickel steels in bridge con- 
struction the same allowance for expansion can be made 
as when carbon steel is used. This is an important 
point, especially when both carbon steel and nickel steel 
are to be used in the same structure. The different co- 
efficients of expansion of steels containing from 30 to 
45 per cent. of nickel have resulted in their application 
in France and Germany for a wide variety of purposes, 
which will be referred to later. 

Effect of Punching and Shearing on Nickel Steels.— 
Beardmore, the Scotch steel maker, after an elaborate 
series of tests, places the loss of strength due to punch- 
ing ordinary mild steel at 33 per cent. of the original 
strength, and claims that the loss of strength in punch- 
ing nickel steel varies from 15.5 to 20 per cent. of the 
original strength, and, furthermore, that on thicker sec- 
tions of nickel steel plate the loss of strength is only 
about 10 per cent. A number of other experimenters 
have also found that nickel steel plates are not weak- 
ened by punching to as great an extent as carbon steel 
plates. 

‘There is ample evidence that the presence of nicke) in 
steel increases its shearing strength. This is important, 
especially in connection with riveted work, as the strain 
on the rivet is not a simple strain, but rather a shear- 
ing or cutting action. Moreover, in the shearing of 
nickel steel rivets the fracture is fibrous and the metal 
appears to have torn gradually, whereas in ordinary 
-arbon steel rivets the metal breaks off short. From the 
results of a comparative test made at Bethlehem on 
nickel steel and carbon steel rivets the conclusion was 
drawn that “It may be safely deduced that a %-inch 
nickel steel rivet will replace a 1 1-16-inch, or even 
possibly a 14-inch, common steel rivet, thus effecting : 
saving of considerable plate section and giving increased 
strength. Experiments made by Beardmore, Abrabam 
and Rudeloff. and at the Creusot Steel Works. also 
testify to the increased shearing strength of nickel steel 
rivets. Experiments made by the Société Denain and 
d’Anzin prove that 5 per cent. nickel steel rivets possess 
over twice the shearing strength of iron rivets. Browne 
states that the sheared edges of carbon steel plates often 
cut ragged, whereas nickel steel cuts clean. 

Segregation.—The writer's opinion, based upon a inrge 
number of chemical analyses made at Bethlehe:n, is that 
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nickel in itself segregates but very slightly, even i) 
large armor plate and shafting ingots. This is natura! 
us the atomic volume, atomic weight and specific gravit: 
of nickel are similar to those of iron. Some exper 
menters testify that nickel tends to check the segreg: 
tion in steel of the other elements, such as sulphur, phos 
phorus, carbon, manganese and silicon. Mr. Hadfiek 
thinks that the tendency of nickel to check segregatio1 
is probably due to the fact that it raises the melting poin 
of the carbides or cementing material and causes thi 
whole mass to set more nearly together, and quotes i! 
proof that nickel steel ingots have a finer grain thai 
carbon steel ingots. Mr. Chase of the Midvale Steel Com 
pany states that “ nickel is supposed to lessen the segre 
gation and liquation of carbon by combining with th: 
carbon which cements the particles of iron together, and 
thus bringing the specific gravity of the carbon com 
pounds nearer to that of the rest of the alloys in the 
fluid mixture. It also seems to cause this cementing 
carbon to solidify at more nearly the same temperatur: 
as the other alloys.” Mr. Campbell of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company made a series of tests to prove what he 
states to be the current impression among manufacturers 
of nickel steel, that the presence of this element prevents 
segregation. His conclusion is that there seems to ly 
good ground for the assumption that nickel prevents th: 
separation of the metalloids, but that it does not prevent 
it altogether, and he states that it is not probable that 
any other agent will ever be found competent for this 
task. 

Within the limits of this general review it is impos 
sible to refer in detail to the interesting subjects of the 
heat treatment, the critical points. the molecular relation 
of nickel to iron and carbon, and the microstructure of 
nickel steels, the effect of extreme temperatures, and 
the electrical and magnetic properties, particulariy of 
steels containing over 20 per cent. of nickel. 

Sufficient evidence has, however, probably been pre 
sented to prove that nickel steel possesses maay advan 
tages of practical importance over simple carbon «teels. 
and the engineer looking for a trustworthy material will 
be convinced by what has been presented that it is safe 
to give nickel steel a practical trial. In the preceding 
pages the writer has shown that alloys of nickel and 
iron have long been made, and that their principal phys 
ieal and chemical properties have been carefully studied 
He now proposes to briefly summarize the applications 
of nickel steel which have come under his personal ob 
servation, hoping thereby to convince the engineer who 
looks upon nickel steel as a new material tiat he is 
warranted in giving it a trial, owing to the success which 
has already attended its practical trial, at home and 
abroad, for a wide variety of purposes. 

Applications of Nickel Steel 

The advantageous physical properties of nickel stee! 
over carbon steel just briefly reviewed cannot fail to 
suggest numerous applications where this special stee! 
is of decided practical advantage and where the demands 
in service amply warrant its somewhat increased cost 
That the properties of this material have been fully 
appreciated in some instances is proven by the large num 
ber of purposes to which it has been applied both in this 
country, in England and on the Continent. Within th: 
limits of this paper the applications for nickel stee 
which the writer has found during the past year’s specia 
study of this subject can be but briefly summarized. 

As is well known, the advantages of nickel steel fo 
armor plate have been recognized for some years, so muc! 
so that nickel steel, with or without chromium, is now 
used entirely by the manufacturers of armor plate in al 
countries. It is used also for the manufacture of ammu 
nition hoists, communication tubes and turrets on batt! 
ships, for gun shields and for armor plate bolts, an 
also for the large safe deposit vaults made of harveyize: 
nickel steel armor plates. 

Nickel steel is used for a wide variety of forging 
and drop forgings, including the axles and certain othe 
parts of automobiles, marine engine forgings, shaftin 
and crank shafts for government and merchant marin¢ 
stationary engine forgings and shafting and locomoti\ 
forgings, the latter including axles, connecting rods, pis 
ton rods, crank pins, cross heads, links, link pins an 
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edestal cap bolts. Also for forged piston rods for steam 
hammers and rock drills, sea water pumps, stationary 
ngines, &e. 

It has been applied to the manufacture of axles not 
uly for automobiles and locomotives but for electric, 
assenger and freight cars, field gun carriages, &c. 

The advantages of nickel steel castings are also being 
zenerally recognized. Test specimens cut from coupons 
from annealed nickel steel castings can be guaranteed 
to show an elastic limit of 50,000 pounds, as determined 
by an electric micrometer, with an elongation in 2 inches 
of at least 18 per cent. In some locomotives now building 
nickel steel castings have been used for all of the follow- 
ing parts: frames and rails, driving wheel centers, driv 
ing boxes, driving collars, drawhead pocket, rocker shaft, 
suide yoke knees, eccentric straps, equalizing beams, re- 
verse shaft, cress ties, liffing links and cross heads. 

Nickel steel castings have also been introduced for 
large hydraulic cylinders and for the crank webs of shaft- 
ing, for propeller blades, rudders, large pinions, gearing 
and gear wheel blanks, and also for plate rolls. 

Rolled nickel steel in the form of rounds, billets, flats. 
&e., has received a wide variety of applications, including 
bolts, locomotive stay bolts, pedestal cap bolts, rivets, 
bicycle chains, holding down bolts for gun mounts and 
other parts of ordnance. 

The application of nickel steel for rails and splice 
bars has been referred to by the former speakers. It is 
about to be applied in this country for the manufacture 
of locomotive tires. It has been successfully tested 
abroad for this purpose, both in England and in France, 
and also for the manufacture of frogs and switches. 

There is no doubt that in the near future nickel 
steel will enter into bridge construction and for certain 
structural purposes. Its properties are especially-attract- 
ive for long span bridges, and also in cases where the 
element of freight enters so largely into the cost of the 
structure as to make lightness in construction a desir- 
able factor. 

Besides armor plate, nickel steel has been used to a 
cousiderable extent for deck, hull and ship plate, and 
it has been widely used abroad, especially in France, for 
artillery plate, including the plates used in the construc- 
tion of ammunition wagons, artillery boxes, cartridge 
boxes, &c. It is about to be tried for locomotive fire 
boxes and boiler plate, and these results will be watched 
with considerable interest. It has also been used abroad 
for air reservoirs for torpedo boats and for tanks for 
compressed oxygen, carbonic acid, hydrogen, &c. 

Nickel steel enters into the construction of ordnance 
to a considerable extent, especially abroad, including gun 
forgings, rifle barrels and small arms, revolvers, gun 
shields, powder tubes, projectiles, shrapnel, shot, shells, 
ke. 

In the form of wire nickel steel has received many 
applications, including resistance wire as a substitute for 
German silver, wire cables for wet mines, torpedo de- 
fense netting, electric lamp wire as a substitute for plat- 
inum wire, umbrella wire, corset wire, and also a large 
number of special applications where the desired prop- 
erty is a low coefficient of expansion, such as wire used 
in the manufacture of armored glass, in the mounting of 
lenses, mirrors, level tubes, &c., and for balances for 
clocks, measuring rods, measuring wire, rules, pendulum 
rods, thermostats, rheostats, weighing machines, cir- 
cuit breakers, &c. 

High carbon nickel steels have also been introduced 
to a considerable extent abroad for special springs, both 
in the form of wire and flats. Quite a number of tool 
steels on the market, especially the foreign steels, contain 
a certain proportion of nickel. Nickel steel is also’ used 
for dies, taps, set screws, cutlery, table ware and harness 
mountings. 

Some of the lower nickel steeis when drawn into 
tubes furnish a very stiff material with an elastic limit of 
about 100,000 pounds, applicable for all sorts of machine 
construction where strength and lightness must be com- 
bined. The field for this application of nickel steel is a 
wide one and after a few manufacturing difficulties have 
been overcome this class of tubing will be placed on the 
American market. 
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One of the most promising applications for high nickel 
steel is noncorrosive, seamless tubing for automobile 
stationary marine 
boilers and marine condensers, and for gas engine hot 
tubes. This tubing bas recently been introduced on the 
American market by the Sheiby Steel Tube Company. 
It is manufactured from a 30 per cent. nickel steel fur- 
nished them by the Bethlehem Steel Company. The in- 
creased initial cost of these high nickel steel tubes is 
fully offset by the following advantages: 

1. Obtaining a_ practically thus 
avoiding the expense of the frequent renewals due to the 
“ pitting * of both iron and low carbon steel tubes. 

2. Increasing strength over iron and steel tube, thus 
allowing, without risk, the use of a tube of lighter gauge, 
which insures a saving in the original weight and cost, 


boilers, locomotive. boilers, 


boilers, 


noncorrosive tube, 


as well as an increase in steaming efficiency. 

3. These tubes, when they finally are taken out of the 
boiler, can be sold to steel companies making nickel steel 
at the market price of steel tube scrap, plus about 20 
cents per pound for the contained nickel. 

It will probably be a surprise to many to note from 
the above summary the wide variety of purposes for 
which nickel steel has been already successfully applied. 
The United States is perhaps in the lead in the appliea- 
tions which have been made of 3 to 4 per cent. 
France is undoubtedly in the lead in the 
applications of the higher nickel steels. 

The wide range in physical properties of steels con- 


nickel steels. 


taining from 2 to 45 per cent. nickel, and the varia- 
tions in each grade resulting from different carbon con- 
tent, or the presence of some special element such as 
chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, &¢., make the stuev 
of the alloys of nickel, iron and carbon imperative to the 
engineer in search of a safe material with an exception- 
ally advantageous combination of physical properties. 


oro 


The St. Louis Model Foundry. 


At their June meeting the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s 
Association appointed a committee for the purpose of 
aiding the authorities of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi 
tion in presenting to the visitors a model foundry in ac- 
tual operation. This committee, consisting of Elmer E. 
Brown, chairman; Thomas Devlin, Howard Evans, Alex. 
Kk. Outerbridge, Jr., and Geo. H. Davis, met at room 306, 
Bourse, on August 11, for organization. After consider- 
ing the situation the chairman was instructed to com- 
municate with Joseph A. Holmes, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Metallurgy, at whose suggestion the 
committee was appointed, in order to define their work 
and place it in such shape that a formal announcement 
can be made to the foundry and allied trades. It is 
hoped that the committee will be able to report progress 
in the announcement of the September meeting of the 
Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 

The proposed model foundry would serve as an ex- 
hibit of all foundry equipment and material, such as 
cupolas, blowers, cranes, flasks, molding machines, sand 
mixers, rattlers, core ovens, sand blast, heating and ven- 
tilating apparatus, pneumatic chippers, rammers, lifters, 
&ce. Ordinarily these articles would be scattered among 
the various exhibits, whereas under the proposed plan 
they would be seen in actual operation and would be in 
teresting and instructive to all foundrymen. 

iii sane ccacesiiatn 

Colonial Steel Company.—In the Pittsburgh papers 
recently appeared a statement that the entire plant of 
the Colonial Steel Company, at Colonia, Pa., had been 
closed down for an indefinite period, and that negotia- 
tions were under way looking to the sale of the plant to 
the Crucible Steel Company of America, but this is offi- 
cially denied. The facts are that the melting department 
of the Colonial Steel Company is in full operation, and 
that the only shutdown at the works is in the puddling 
department, which is usual in the hot weather. That de- 
partment was closed or July 4. The melting depart. 
ment has not been shut down, and there is no intention of 
closing it. We can state officially that no negotiations 
are on looking to the sale of the works of the Colonial 
Steel Company to any other interest. 
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Australia Exporting Harvesting Machinery. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, July 13, 1903.—The above is 
a rather curious heading to appear in Vhe lron Age. 
None the less, it is an accurate one. The value of the ex- 
ports does not run to a very large figure so far. In the 
Australasian for July 11 appears a photographic repro- 
duction of a train load of Union harvesters, manufactured 
by Nicholson & Morrow of Melbourne. The illustration 
represents one of a series of shipments from Melbourn 
to the Argentine. This harvester is an Australian in- 
vention, copied during-recent years by other countries. 
It is a combination of the stripper and winnower, and is 
especially useful where the straw is of low value. The 
two principal makers in Australia are H. V. McKay of 
Ballarat, Victoria, who makes the Sunshine harvester, 
and Nicholson & Morrow of Carlton, Melbourne, who 
manufacture the Union. In Argentina the Union has 
been specially approved for excellent work in prairie 
grass and linseed. A shipment of harvesters went by 
the mail boat “ Sierra” some weeks ago to California, 
and Australians naturally feel some small pride in send- 
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have given satisfaction to employer or employee. If tl 
Federal bill is passed details will be duly forwarde 
But it is doubtful if it will become law, the machine) 
provided being of too expensive a character. 


— 


Goodell-Pratt Polishing Lathe and Grindin 
Head. 


The Goodell-Pratt Company of Greenfield, Mass., a1 
bringing out a small polishing lathe, having a bed 1 
inches long and a swing of 5 inches. It is provided wit! 
a two-step cone, and furnished with a saw arbor, thre 
jaw chuck and face plate. It also has a T-rest attach 
ment and sliding tail stock. The tool is intended to meet 
the demand for a small polishing lathe, a little mor: 
complete than an ordinary polishing head. 





Grinding Head. 
rhe grinding head shown in the second engraving is 
7 inches high. The spindle is 9 inches long, % inch in 
diameter in the bearings and 4 inch between the flanges 
holding the wheels. It will take wheels % inch thick 8 


GOODELL~ PRATT COMPANY GREENFIELD, MASS. U.S.A. 


THE 





GOODELL-PRATT POLISHING 


ing this class of machinery to compete in the American 
home market. 

The shipments from Melbourne to Argentina will be 
saddled with two freights, one from Melbourne to Lon- 
don by Orient mail boat, and another from London to the 
Argentine, to say nothing of the rehandling charges in 
London. Winning trade so far away from home and un- 
der the noses of the huge American and English makers 
is something for Australian makers to be proud of. The 
American makers will no doubt take the lesson to heart. 

Mephan Ferguson, the Melbourne engineer, whose 
patent spiral riveted pipe is known the world over, is 
about to erect works for the manufacture of these pipes, 
in connection with an English contract, at Tipton, Staf- 
fordshire, using Staffordshire and West Coast steel. 
This is another triumph for Australian energy and in- 
genuity, for, though Mr. Ferguson is a Scotchman by 
birth, he has been in Australia so long as to be Australian 
at heart, and by sheer ability and industry has built up 
large works at Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth for the 
manufacture of all kinds of heavy iron work and ma- 
chinery, as well as his riveted pipes. 

A bill to provide for conciliation and arbitration for 
the prevention and settlement of interstate industrial dis- 
putes has been introduced in the Federal House. Pend- 
ing its becoming law, it would be waste of time and 
space to discuss in detail the machinery provided. The 
labor party are naturally delighted, since the bill will 
strengthen their position. Employers view it with alarm, 
and the various employers’ federations in the States are 
about to take action to provide a fund to strengthen 
their position at the next general election. In New Zea- 
land the working of a similar act does not appear to 
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AND GRINDING HEAD. 


inches in diameter. The base it so shaped as to insure 
great rigidity. 
Laity lili suchen 

A Berlin cablegram states that the official report of 
Commercial Councillor Bocker, who made a recent tour 
of America, has been published. He expresses the beliet 
that the enormous progress of the United States during 
the past decade will continue at an increasing ratia, and 
that America will still find the largest market for he 
industrial production within her own borders. He ad 
mits that protective duties have enabled the United 
States to compete successfully in foreign markets, bu! 
he does not consider this as ground for reprisal, as tl 
world is wide enough for both the United States and 
Germany. The lessons that Germany has to learn fro! 
America, the report says, are the specialization of i! 
dustry, the reduction of cost through the use of labo 
saving machinery and the distribution of work amon: 
affiliated companies. He foresees danger to German) 
from the operations of the United States Steel Corpor: 
tion, mainly in respect to manufactured goods. 


Advices from Australia state that the means of sul 
sistence of 40,000 persons is seriously threatened by tl 
closing of the large Broken Hill silver lead mines. T!} 
failure of the water supply is the cause of the suspensio! 
The district is in a remote desert and outside the artesia 
area. Arrangements have been made with the Sout 
Australian Government to supply water for use in tl 
houses, but this does not permit the mines being worke: 
The water obtained from South Australia is brought 
by train and costs $10 per 1000 gallons. 
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The Cheapening of Coal. 


BY F. E. SAWARD. 


Authracite Steam Coal, 

One of the peculiar features of the coal industry this 
year is that there is a very large production of anthra- 
cite. While this description of coal is composed in the 
main of sizes used for domestic fuel, yet in the prepara- 
tion thereof there is an important proportion of the minor 
sizes made which enter into use for steam raising in all 
the varied industries, particularly in the Middle and 
Eastern States. It is, therefore, of great interest in this 
regard to note the proportions of the various sizes of 
anthracite coal. The best information on this point is 
found in the last annual report of the Girard Estate, 
which gives the proportion as follows: Chestnut and 
larger, 49.76 per cent.; pea, 15.47 per cent.; buckwheat, 
23.49 per cent.; rice, barley, &¢c., 11.28 per cent. Some 
mines may do a little better on the domestic sizes, but 
this proportion, with a large output, means a lot of steam 
coal, much to the advantage of the consumer. The fact 
that the production of the junior sizes has now reached 
a monthly total of about 2,000,000 tons seems to be gen- 
erally disregarded. This tonnage has to be disposed of, 
and, of course, will be. 

The anthracite steam sizes are being offered very free 
ly throughout New England and in every manufacturing 
center reached by the hard coal roads. Eastern consum- 
ers who have never yet used pea, buck or rice are now 
considering changing the grates in a portion of their 
plants to burn these sizes. The extent of the anthracite 
steam tonnage must have an effect on the market for 
bituminous steam coals, and it will probably be found 
that the amount of anthracite available, and the prices 
at which the coal is offered, will check any panicky ad- 
vance in bituminous that might follow the car shortage 
expected during the fall and winter. The steam sizes are 
hard to market, and it has been deemed necessary by 
producers to reduce prices in an effort to induce buying. 
The Reading Company cut their contract figures to 50 
cents below the circular for all pea and buck delivered 
during August on line and city business, making them 
$1.75 and $1.25 respectively at the mines. The Pennsyl- 
vania followed this lead, but these reductions scarcely 
bring the prices down to the level at which these sizes 
are being sold by the individual owners. Dollar buck is 
freely mentioned; and freshly mined coal is meant, not 
the washery variety. 

The Philadelphia textile strike shows signs of dis- 
integrating, and the resumption of 300 odd plants now 
idle will use up some of the surplus buck and pea in that 
vicinity. The movement of cheaper coals into use in 
steam plants is oftentimes retarded by a general un- 
willingness on the part of firemen to experiment with-a 
new coal. They are loath to make a change and will ad- 
vise against it. In one instance the engineer of a large 
plant contended with the dealer that his product was 
dearer in the end, stating it would require an additional 
fireman. The dealer succeeded in getting the firm to 
make a test, keeping a careful account of results, and in 
the end the engineer acknowledged that he was in error 
and recommended using the coal urged. As to the rela- 
tive values of different grades of coal, there is room for 


‘difference of opinion, but it seems that too often engineers 


and firemen are content to stay by that to which they 
are accustomed, and are unwilling to consider a new 


article. 
Bituminous or Soft Coal. 


Soft coal prices have shown a decided downward 
movement within the past month or six weeks, and there 
is considerable discussion as to what is needed to put the 
seaboard bituminous trade on a better basis from the 
producers’ standpoint. While some point out the grow- 
ing concentration of interests as a means that will even- 
tually adjust matters, by putting the ownership in few 
hands, it is realized by others of less patient character 
that something more radical should be done. The time 
seems to be ripe for some one of aggressive policy to take 
the lead in outlining a plan of action for the bituminous 
producers, as the present season has been one of the 
most unsatisfactory on record. While prices are gen- 


erally fair, there is much raggedness to the market, and 
this is particularly disappointing to the producing com- 
panies in view of the admittedly good business conditions 
in other lines. The point is that the trade undertook to 
accomplish too much, without having the requisite co- 
hesion to achieve its purpose. Another year either a less 
ambitious policy as to prices must be marked out, or 
means taken to hold all interests together throughout the 
year. It is not necessary that a price should be fixed— 
that is looked upon as impracticable—but a series of 
prices might be fixed which would have regard for the 
different varieties of coal, and the demand for them. and 
take into consideration the condition of demand and 
supply at various seasons of the year. This would be of 
most decided advantage to consumers, for, as it has been 
this year, the party who contracted early is not in so 
favorable a position as the concern that teok the risk 
of the open market in regard to its fuel. 

In the Western Pennsylvania soft coal districts there 
is already the cry of shortened transportation facilities, 
but this is for the reason, perhaps, that the Northwest is 
taking more coal this year, as the railroads there are 
busy, and expect to continue so, in the handling of the 
crops; they need coal. Coal tonnage is being put out to 
the full limit of the car supply, which is much behind the 
requirements, and which shortage is annoying to the 
mine managers and company officials. While the tonnage 
already sent forward is considerably ahead of the amount 
at the same date last year, it is, nevertheless, short of 
what was hoped would be the case, and promises a short- 
age at the upper docks unless navigation shall remain 
open until late in December for the Lake Michigan ports. 

Earnings of the Pittsburgh and the Monongahela coal 
companies are reported to be much higher than at the 
same time last year. The statement issued by the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company for the first six months of the cur- 
rent year ought to inspire some confidence in the condi- 
tion of business in this country. The increase of net 
earnings for June this year is nearly 50 per cent., as com- 
pared with the net earnings for June of last year. The 
net earnings for the first six months of the year are more 
than double those of the first six months of last year. 
The net earnings of the first six months of the year will 
pay interest on the bonds and the preferred dividend for 
the entire year. 

There seems to be no end to the operations projected 
in various sections of the country looking to the furnish- 
ing of a supply of coke. The foremost in this direction 
is the enterprise known as the National Coal & Coke 
Company. In this company a number of the officials of 
the old Frick company are interested, and they will pick 
up the scattered threads of the former company as ex- 
peditiously as possible, and serve the trade in the same 
manner as under the old corporation. It is intended to 
expand the trade by making a special effort to supply 
domestic and other consumers with crushed coke, as well 
as to undertake contracts for blast furnaces, foundries 
and other manufacturing consumers. It is also expected 
that a considerable trade can be developed for the coke 
supply of locomotives in use for shunting cars in cities, in 
which, because of the continued uproar and protest about 
the smoke nuisance, legislation is being agitated to forbid 
the use of raw soft coal. Other companies are looking 
into the possibilities of this expansion of the demand for 
coke, and a careful study of the growth of coke for use 
as a domestic fuel, especially for house heating, furnaces 
and boilers, has been made, which is said to indicate a 
growth of the use of coke in these directions that justifies 
greater energy to push it than has been done in the past. 
Hitherto this trade has been a precarious and unculti- 
vated growth; now it is purposed to nurture it with judi- 
cious and well directed energy. 

Coke business is on the mend for the better grades, 
but good furnace cokes from the West Virginia smokeless 
regions can be bought either for present or future ship- 
ments at $2, at oven, while high sulphur coke can be 
bought at $1.65, at oven. The tendency of foundry coke is 
downward, and it is stated that foundrymen can secure 
contracts running six months at $3, at oven, though $3.50 
and $3.75 are the quotations that are more commonly 
heard. 
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The Steel Corporation’s Recent Ore Land 


Purchase. 


DULUTH, MINN., August 15, 1903.—-The importance 
of a purchase of iron ore lands upon the Mesaba range 
recently made by the United States Steel Corporation 
can scarcely be overestimated. This deal has been under 
way for some months, and I am now able to announce its 
culmination. It takes off the open market what is prac- 
tically the last really large and important single block of 
Mesaba ore that was for sale, and by just that much 
strengthens the Steel Corporation’s position as to ore re- 
serves and diminishes the possibility of any new and large 
steel making competition. 

As has been pointed out more than once, the posses- 
sion of large, easily mined, high grade and cheaply re- 
ducible ores of a variety of characters is absolutely 
necessary for the successful operation of any steel mak- 
ing enterprise at the present day. It would surely be dif- 
ficult to-day to procure enough ore fulfilling all these con- 
ditions and so located that the cost of transportation 
would not be too great a handicap to justify the expen- 
diture construction of really im- 
portant steel works and mills anywhere 
in the region supplied from Lake Superior’ with- 
out raking together about everything in sight. The 
United States Steel Corporation have, for some time 
past, been moving toward the point where this state- 
ment might be made, and they have gone about the great 
task with the skill and acumen that has at all times 
characterized their ore and mines business. 

Developed ore bodies, of as high as 4,000,000 or 5,000,- 
OOO tons each, and of varying grades and physical char- 
acteristics, are now to be had on the Mesaba range. 
Doubtless many more are to be found later. But these 
all combined are not large when compared to some of the 
Steel Corporation’s great mines. There can to-day be 
found, on the Mesaba range alone, explored deposits cov- 
ering collectively possibly 20,000,000 tons, all of which 
might be sold. Some are high grade Bessemer, some 
very cheaply mined, and nearly all without restrictions 
as to traffic, &c. But these properties are not pressing 
on the market, and are not held en bloc, as were the 
great holdings just sold. 

The new purchase, the relative importance of which 
is pointed out above, is that of the entire holdings of the 
Chemung Iron Company of Duluth. These holdings in- 
clude 11 more or less fully developed and as yet entirely 
unmined tracts, which have passed bodily into the hands 
of the Steel Corporation. In all about 70,000,000 tons of 
ore of excellent quality, much of it a high grade Bes- 
semer, much of it cheaply mined, much of it exception- 
ally tractable in the furnace, has been measured up on 
the lands sold, while there is every reason to suppose 
that this figure of tonnage does not nearly cover all that 
may eventually be mined from these lands. The lands are 
mostly. leased properties on a basis of 25 cents a ton 
royalty, and the minimum annual requirements are not 
exceedingly large for such a consumer. So the deal gives 
the Steel Corporation an immense addition to their ore 
reserves of good character at no undue costs. The Che- 
mung properties include some very fine deposits, one of 
them in particular ranking well to the front of Mesaba 
range mines, with all that term implies. Some of the 
deposits average up to 62 and 638 per cent. iron and down 
to 0.035 per cent. phosphorus. Some are stripping some 
milling, some underground. 

The Minnesota Iron Company are now carrying out 
preliminary work toward the opening of one of these 
properties called the Monroe, and situated in the quarter 
of section 28, T 58 R 20. They have planned to sink two 
or three shafts and do much stripping in order to open a 
large milling pit. The surface is not extremely heavy, 
and a very large tonnage can be mined at reasonable cost 
by the milling system. If suitable arrangements can be 
made as to stripping charges, &c., this may be a shipping 
property the coming season. 

The properties include the Chemung and Monroe, in 
section 28, T 58 R 20, the Myers in section 22, the Niles 
and Pettitt & Robinson in section 27, the Palmer in sec- 
tion 13, same township ; the McEwan in section 4, T 58 R 
17: two 40-acre tracts in sections 19 and 20, T 59 R 14 


necessary for the 
Bessemer 
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and the Longyear & Bennett, in section 35 T 58 R 21. 
The Chemung Iron Company were owned by Henry W. 
Oliver of Pittsburgh and Chester A. Congdon of Duluth. 
lee title to several of the properties is owned by the 
Monroe Iron Company of Duluth, of others by R. H. 
-’almer, the Niles Land Company, the Minnesota Com 
mercial Loan Company and others. ‘The chief fee inter- 
however, Pillsbury, Bennett & Longyear, whose 
ore holdings in this deal foot up not far from 30,000,000 
tons. R. H. Palmer, D. T. Adams, C. M. Hill Lumber 
Company and Monroe Iron Company, all of Duluth, col 
lectively owned a large block. D. E. W. 


est is, 


en 
The Chicago Air Forge. 


Novel construction is embodied in the new air forge 
built by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company and here 
illustrated. The hose connection, through which the air 
enters the forge, is 4-inch pipe. The air, passing through 


THE CHICAGO AIR FORGE. 


a 1-16-inch needle valve, revolves the fan rapidly, and as 
the fan is open to the outer air a blast of free air is con- 
tinually blown through the tuyere. The makers state 
that this method of using air to operate the fan, in addi- 
tion to giving excellent results, effects a considerable sav- 
ing in the amount of air consumption. This machine 
uses either coal or coke. It operates with an air pres- 
sure of from 60 to 100 pounds, and consumes approxi- 
mately from 5 to 7 cubic feet of free air per minute. The 
fan revolves at about 4000 revolutions per minute at 80 
pounds pressure. The forge is 3 feet high over all, and 
the pan, or fire box, is 20 inches in diameter by 10 inches 
deep. It weighs 114 pounds complete. 


——— 


Old Fish Plates Are Not Scrap.—The United States 
General Appraisers at New York have decided that old 
fish plates, not having lost their character or identity as 
such, are not dutiable as scrap iron or scrap steel under 
paragraph 122, act of July 24, 1897, but are dutiable at 
the rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 193, 
as manufactures of metal. The decision was rendered 
in the case of R. L. Ginsburg & Sons, who had made im- 
portations at Buffalo. The decision says that while it 
may be true that no railroad company would purchase 
these articles for use as such, it may be that others using 
rails, such as contractors or planters, might use them. 
At any rate they are still fish plates and have not lost 
their character or identity as such.” 








anual Meeting of the International Acetylene 
Association. 


The sixth annual meeting of the International Acet) 

ne Association was opened at the [lotei Stratford, 
(hieago, on Monday, August 10, with President George 
Landis Wilson in the chair. After the roll call, the pres 
dent addressed the association. His speech was, in part, 
is follows: 


The sixth meeting of this association, in my opinion, 
finds it in better condition than it ever has been in the 
past. We have more money on hand and more outstand- 
ing dues, which we consider good. The past year has 
seen the addition of a number of good members, and the 
membership of this association is constantly getting more 
and more representative of the industry as a whole. I 
believe that the total number of people in the business— 
that is, as manufacturers—is being decreased legitimately. 
It scattered too much in the beginning, and the result 
was that many became discouraged and fell out. The 
past year has seen more of the installation work than 
ever before, and there has been more, in percentage, in- 
crease in town lighting—small towns that cannot afford 
the electric light plant on a proper basis, and where a 
regular city gas plant is out of the question. 

The extension of railway car lighting has been aston- 
ishing, when we consider the difficulties which were en- 
countered from that class of work, and to this associa- 
tion the extension of railway car lighting is an im- 
portant matter, because it secures more and more people 
constantly coming in contact with the acetylene light, and 
every time they see it they become friendly to it. 

The relation of insurance to acetylene is the most im- 
portant matter that we face to-day, I think. The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, through its Executive 
Committee, has decided, as I understand it, that during 
the year acetylene will be penalized; that is, if the in- 
stallation is inside of insured premises, and I can see 
of no way to meet that excepting for this association to 
put up a united front. Some time ago, the insurance 
companies determined that all acetylene installations 
must be outside, and had their rules so prepared; they 
had conferences with various people prominent in the 
business; the engineers and underwriters’ laboratories 
had been instructed to prepare the rules in that shape. 
But while it was a thing that was directly opposed to 
the recommendation of many of our members, your offi- 
cers decided that they would not accept any such thing, 
and the result was that the rules as promulgated still 
continue to provide for the installation of generators in- 
side insured premises in those parts of the country where 
they are likely to freeze. That is all we want, and it 
would appear that the only thing for us to do is to pre- 
sent the same kind of a united front, and at this time, if 
possible, defeat this attempt to put this arduous con- 
dition upon our business, because it is absolutely unwar- 
ranted by the facts. 

The Louisiana Exposition has commanded quite a 
good deal of attention from committees of your associa- 
tion. It is well, perhaps, to explain to those of you who 
are not familiar with the exact circumstances down 
there that the rules of the Louisiana Purchase Expo 
sition prohibit the use of any gas in their buildings: if I 
understand them right. even gas through mains. Electric 
light is the only light that is permitted under their 
rules, so that it is not so much of a reflection upon acety- 
lene, perhaps, as might be considered. They have, how- 
ever, seen fit to prohibit live exhibits at the Louisiana 
Exposition of acetylene apparatus. 

Your committee attempted to take up this matter, 
and their report will cover it fully, but it is sufficient to 
say that they: have na met with the success we had 
hoped. Any exhibit there will involve the erection of a 
building, which will be quite expensive. its maintenance, 
&c., and we cannot look to the Exposition for the assist- 
ince which the importance of the acetylene industry war- 
rints. I do not know just what the underlying reasons 

e. but it is perfectly evident that there is an antagonism 
in the Board of Directors of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, and a favoring of electricity which we cannot 
overcome, or at least have not been able to up to the 
present time. 

The acetylene business generally. I believe. we may 
S:y. has been improving: that is, it is in a more healthy 
‘ondition. Generators are being placed constantly, and 
there is less of the wild cat element in the business than 
‘as faced a few years ago. I believe the tendency will 
Continue to improve, and there is bound to be an im- 
) ovement along these lines. because acetylene of its own 

‘rit is going to secure wider and wider recognition. 


Reports of Committees. 
Immediately following the president’s address, the 
 mmittee on- Resolutions were appointed and report of 
tie Press Committee was made. 


F 
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The Committee on the St. Louis Exposition reported 
that they had called on the Exposition officials and found 
it impossible to induce them to appropriate any moneys 
for a separate building for acetylene; also that it was 
impossible for the manufacturers to exhibit the acetylene 
generators in operation in any of the buildings of the 
Exposition company. The committee were informed that 
if the acetylene generator manufacturers would make a 
proposition in definite shape as to how much they would 
contribute for the erection of an acetylene building and 
its maintenance in the grounds of the Exposition com- 
pany the matter would be presented to the directors 
of the Exposition company for their consideration. The 
committee found it impossible to secure a sufficient num- 
ber of pledges for financial support, so that the commit- 
tee were unable to push the matter further. Through 
the efforts of the Union Carbide Company, a separate 
space has been set aside in the manufacturers’ building 
for the use of the manufacturers of acetylene, and a cer- 
tain space to be lighted by acetylene gas by a pipe from 
an outside plant has been arranged for. 

Papers Read. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

“The Possibilities of Acetylene Town Lighting,” W. C. Heim- 
beucher, Chicago. 
‘Acetylene Town Lighting as an Investment—a Western View,” 

A. L. Bartholomew, Preston, Iowa, an owner of town plants. 
‘An Eastern View of the Same Subject,” Noble Bennett, New 

Milford, Conn., another owner. 

“A Southern View," A. L. Adamson, Manchester, Pa., still an- 
other owner. 
“'The Present Status of Acetylene Car Lighting,” C. T. Hamm, 

Chicago. 

* Difficulties Encountered in Acetylene Car Lighting,’’ McDonald 
Elliott, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

“The Application of Vressure Acetylene to Car Lighting and 
Yachts,” FE. G. Fisher, Chicago. 

‘How Shall the Acetylene Industry Meet the Insurance Man?” 

Arthur Yancey, New Orleans, La. 

“ The Application of Acetylene Light to Institutions,” Augustine 

Davis, Elkhart, Ind. 

‘The Best Methods of Marketing Acetylene Generators,” M. J. 

Carney, Chicago. 

“What of the Agent in the Acetylene Field?" Elias A. Long, 

Acetylene Journal. 

“The Application of Acetylene to Factories,” A. C. Lotz, Chi- 
cago. 
‘Economical Trenching and V’ipe Laying for Acetylene,” Clar- 

ence King, Norwich, N. Y. 

‘* Pioneers in the Acetyiene Field,” Geo. F. Owen, Grand Rapids, 
- Novitiates in the Acetylene Fie!d,”’ Chas. E. Ummach, Chicago. 
“Franchise Conditions; The Relation of the Town Acetylene 

Company to the Municipality,” Frank Fowler, Waukegan. 

li. 
: ee Men I Have Met,” W. R. Burling, New York Journal. 
*“ Acetylene Observations in Europe,’ J. M. Morehead, Chicago. 
‘'The Acetylene Agency; a Source of Profit for the Plumber and 

Fitter,”’ P. W. Shute, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

The secretary-treasurer’s report was read, and showed 
an increased membership and a substantial balance in 
the treasury. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President, J. B. Carroll, Chicago, Il. 

Vice-President, Henry Giessel, Wapakoneta, Ohlo. 

Secretary-Treasurer. G. W. Mead, Chicago, Il. 

Directors H. E. Shaffer, Rochester, N. Y¥.; Geo. Landis Wil- 
son, Chicago, Ill.: Geo. F. Owen, Grand Rapids, Mich.; I. L. 
Harris. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The next meeting of the association will be held in 
August, 1904, at St. Louis, Mo. 

iantieaietiiliae  el 

Judge George W. Ray, in the United States Court at 
Binghamton, N. Y., has handed down decisions in three 
important actions against George R. Bidwell as Collector 
of the Port of New York, brought by importers to test the 
Dingley Tariff law and the Foraker law. The decision 
finds that Porto Rico and the Philippines ceased to be 
foreign country on April 11, 1899, when the ratifications 
of the treaty of peace with Spain were exchanged, and 
not at the time the treaty was ratified; that no duties 
could be assessed on imports from these islands after that 
date. The decision involves many thousand dollars. 

The bulk of the foreign carrying trade of the Philip- 
pines continues under the British flag, upward of 75 per 
cent. of the exports and 60 per cent. of the imports, in- 
cluding practically the whole of the trade with the 
United States, being carried in British ships. 
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Lake Ore Matters. 


The Negaunee Mine. 








DuLuria, MInn., August 15, 1908. —Final payment of 
the $1,500,000 bonus for the Negaunee mine's lease has 
been made to the fee interests, and on September 3 the 
property passes into the hands of the Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Company. The Negaunee mine has a remarkable 
history. Twenty years ago a lease was made by its own- 
ers, Mitchell, Maas & Lonstorf, to the Cleveland 
Rolling Mill Company at a royalty of 25 cents a ton. Five 
years ago this company sold their lease for a bonus of 
$650,000 to the American Steel & Wire Company, and it 
was then thought that it would be a mere matter of form 
to renew the lease at about the same terms. During the 
ownership of the American Mining Company, and before 
the organization of the United States Steel Corporation, 
the property was in bad shape and scores of thousands 
of dollars were spent in repairing the mine and making 
it safe. On the very eve of possession by the United States 
Steel Corporation the mine caved, a number of men were 
buried, and the old shaft was ruined. But a second shaft 
had been under way, the property was quickly put into 
condition and has been a large producer since. Its out- 
put is now about on a 200,000-ton basis. During the op- 
eration by the Steel Corporation the latter purchased 
from Capt. Samuel Mitchell a fifteenth interest in the fee, 
and it was feared that this might complicate the situa- 
tion. A lease was given a year ago of the remaining fee 
interest on the basis of a bonus of $1,500,000 and a 30- 
cent royalty, with a large minimum, to the Cleveland 
Cliffs Company, and recently the minority interest in the 
fee joined in this. The Negaunee is still a very large 
property with many million tons of ore in sight, and is 
in far better shape for economical and extensive mining 
than when the Oliver Iron Mining. Company took pos- 
session for the Steel Corporation. The location of the 
property, in connection with the large surrounding hold- 
ings of the new lessee, and with the latter’s new Maas 
mine adjoining it, is such that the Cleveland Cliffs Com- 
pany are able to make more from this mine than any 
one else could have done, and this was recognized when 


their large bonus was paid. 


Mesaba Range Happenings. 

The Consumers’ Ore Company, a new mining com- 
pany with $300,000 capital and backed by M. A. Hanna 
& Co., have just closed a deal for several tracts of State 
land in T. 58, R. 18 and 19, that were in possession of A. 
Maitland. They will proceed with mining. One of these 
tracts contains a considerable tonnage of good ore, the 
others are of less consequence. This is about the first 
move of this large firm toward securing Mesaba range 
interests. Three of four rather important Mesaba ex- 
plorations have been under way this year and have re- 
sulted in the discovery of some deposits of ore running 
up to from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons. Some of these 
are to be mined by their lessees, and others will probably 
be on the market after a time. It is not unlikely that the 
important sale of ore properties to the United States 
Steel Corporation, elsewhere referred to, may stimulate 
inquiry for developed properties. 

Mesaba shipments show no material change from the 
past few weeks. Stock piles have not yet been cleaned 
and at some mines are not going very fast. The La Belle 
mine near Sparta is closed so far as shipments are con- 
cerned. 

A large stripping pit has been dug at the Adams mine 
of the Steel Corporation this summer and is completed 
and connected, so that shipments have begun. (here was 
65 feet of surface over the ore at this point. The pit 
will add materially to the ease of producing the large 
tonnage secured from this property. The Adams last 
year shipped 1,782,000 tons of ore, every pound of which 
was hoisted from underground. This record has never 
been approached. One and a fourth million tons were 
hoisted from four shafts of the Adams portion of the 
mine and 543,000 from its Spruce shaft. The mine is 
developed for an enormous product and is making it with 
exceedingly low cost. 

On the Mueller tract, in section 15, T. 58, R. 19, 
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which has been in the courts for some time, the Oli 
Iron Mining Company are exploring under their opt 
tuken before the title was questioned. Several holes 
in ore, and it looks as though the property were valua! 
The Oliver Company have the right to purchase | 
property outright for a very reasonable sum. — It 
claimed that the Mueller claimant will reopen the ci 
but the title under which the lessees are at work se 
impregnable. 
Marquette and Menominee Ranges. 

Princeton mine, at Swanzey, is looking very well. \ 
new shaft is down 200 feet and will be driven mu 
deeper. The mine will make a good output this year a 
is becoming a large property. At Maas mine, Negaun 
power drills are now working successfully and rapid 
progress is made. Appearances at the new finds in M: 
quette district, where the Cleveland Cliffs’ Austin mine is 
located, are excellent, and the prospect is bright for some 
good deposits thereabouts. 

Menominee range affairs are quite dull now, owing | 
the suspension of most of the exploration work that had 
been under way and the temporary quiet of several mines 
Shipments are slow, which adds to the dullness apparent 
in the mining towns. 

Copper. 

July figures of production in the Michigan coppe) 
country are not such as to lead to the enthusiastic state 
ment of a year’s output exceeding 200,000,000 pounds 
August is running about as July did, or 15,000,000 pounds 
for the month. Delay in receipt of machinery is account 
able for part of the falling off, a production less than 
estimated by at least 250 tons of rock daily at Calumet 
& Hecla for part, and a lack of inducement for high out 
puts for more. Calumet & Arizona, the new property in 
southern Arizona, is frequently making more than 100,000 
pounds per day. Copper Queen is fast completing its 
3000-ton smelters at Douglas, Ariz., and is to sink 
additional shafts that will put its production well ahead 


D. E. W. 
ooo 


The New England Wire Trade. 


The wire business in New England has not felt the de 
pression which is reported from other branches of the 
metal trades. The Worcester works of the American 
Steel & Wire Company are having an almost unpre 
cedented summer rush of business. The independent 
wire manufacturers of Central Massachusetts make mucli 
the same report. ‘The National Wire Corporation of New 
Haven, Conn., one of the constituent parts of the Na 
tional Steel & Wire Company, report business exceed 
ingly good; so good, in fact, that they are compelled to 
buy large quantities of wire to keep up with the de 
mand for their specialties. Officers of these companies 
can give no reason that they consider adequate for this 
long continued rush of orders, unless it is, as they put it. 
that wire is being used for more and more purposes eac! 
succeeding season. All of these New England companies 
in common with wire manufacturers elsewhere in tli 
United States, have greatly increased their capacity for 
production within a short time, yet most departments 
must be kept running night and day to enable them | 
meet orders. 


ictal aaniseaala te 

The plans for the establishment of a car building plant 
at Tacoma, Wash., have assumed such shape that we «an 
now officially state that the works will be erected wit! 
out delay. A committee has been appointed to select 4 
site. Plans and specifications for the buildings an 
equipment will soon be ready, and it is expected tha! 
contracts will be let within the next few weeks. Tlie 
plant is to be operated by the Pacific Car Works, wh!!! 
were recently incorporated with a capital stock of $20) 
000. The officers are: President, George W. Dickins 
president of the Alarca Central Railroad, Seattle; \ 
president, E. M. Wilson, president of the Lake View R 
ing Mills, Lake View; secretary and treasurer, S. J. Mi 
well, Seattle. 


The Hunt Foundry & Machine Company, New k 
sington, Pa., have assigned, with $25,572 liabilities, : 
assets, $72,380. 
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James H. Reed. 





An important part of the action taken at the recent 
eeting of the directors of the Carnegie Steel Company, 


hich was not generally anticipated, was the creation of 


ie office of chairman of the board and the election of 
udge James H. Reed to the position. This office was last 
eld by H. C. Frick, but when he retired from the com- 
any it was abolished. Since that time the duties of the 
hairman of the board have been filled by the president 
f the company, and it was hardly expected that there 
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JAMES IL. REED. 


would be any change. The position is principally an ad 
visory one, and Chairman Reed will preside at all meet 
ings of the board, 


ee 


The Buhl Club of Sharon, Pa. 


Charles L. Cummings of Braddock, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the new Buhl Club, which will be 
housed in the handsome building now being erected at 
Sharon, Pa., by Frank H. Buhl, former president of the 
Sharon Iron Works, Buhl Steel Company and Sharon 
Steel Company, all of which are now controlled by the 
United States Steel Corporation. The building, when 
linished, will have cost Mr. Buhl about $250,000. The 
donor states that his gift to Sharon is intended for rich 
nd poor alike, that there will be no classes, and every 
one will be welcomed to enjoy all the benefits that can 
be had in the building. He says that if half a dozen 
oung men are kept out of bad company for a year by 
pending their evenings in the institution, he will con- 
der it a good investment. The librarian, Mr. Cummings, 
is taken charge and is arranging for the formal open- 
ig and dedication of the building in October. 
—_—_— 


Arrangements have been completed for holding the 
ird annual convention of the American Aluminum As- 
«iation at the Murray Hill Totel, New York City, on 
ednesday and Thursday, September 2 and 5.) The pro 
umme inciudes a business session in the forenoon of 
ednesday, with an excursion in the afternoon to Glen 
land, where « short dinner will be served. Another 
isiness session will take place on Thursday morning, 
id the afternoon will be devoted to an excursion to 
mey Island and a ginner at one of the beaches. It is 
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expected that there will be a full attendance of members 
ut this meeting, most of them having already signified 
their intention of being present. 


a ciititimisieniauieaias 
Statistics of the Electric Light and Power 


Industry. 


S. N. D. North, director of the United States Census 
Office, has issued a preliminary report on the statistics 
of the electric light and power industry, as compiled by 
W. M. Steuart, chief statistician of the Department of 
Manufactures, T. C. Martin being special agent associated 
with the work. The figures given below are for the re- 
sults at the end of the year closing June 30, 1902. The 
report includes central stations only, and does not em 
brace any isolated plants, plants operated by electric rail 
way companies or idle plants, or plants under construc- 
tion. Municipal plants represent about one-fifth of the 
total. The street railway census, issued some time since, 
showed 118 trolley companies to be in the light and power 
business, earning gross from it $6,469,726, and that all 
told this item, including sale of current, reached $7.703.- 
574. 

Central Electric Light and Power Plants. 
Number of establishments 


Cost of plants. ‘ 
Karnings from operations, tota 


‘ 3,619 
$502,181,511 

S5,585,410 
From light service Pace ; iccnan Gira 
Are lighting... 25,459,437 


Incandescent lighting ea : aie 44,272,494 
All other electrical service : 13,853,479 
Income from ali other service a aaa 1,560,015 


Gross income 85,145,423 


inxpenses : 


OUI Satwlee are Gia ea 67,688,075 
Salaries and wages 20,551,989 
Supplies and materials Jeccace Sep aeee 
Rent of stations and officcs ° aaa 1,285,546 
TN att iiss ; ; ; : eer 2,654,065 
Insurance . ‘ 7 , ; 886,445 
Miscellaneous ‘ arate 6,994,227 
Interest on bonds es ein alien 12,501,045 


Vower plant equipment 
Steam engines 


| ee a ‘ 5.921 
Horse-power wevwns, BSP80681 
Water wheels 
Number a4 ; ° ; 1,378 
Horse-power ‘ , — 381,134 
Generating plant: 
Dynamos 
Direct current, constant voltage 
Number : 3,820 
Horse-power y er aha 441,621 
Direct current, constant amperage 
Number 3,537 
Horse-power ; ‘ 195,431 
Alternating and polyphase current 
Number ; 5,106 
Hi rse powe: . 978,428 
Output of station 
Kilowatt hours tot for year 2,437,218,732 
Line construction 
Miles of mains and feeders ; 12,470,494 
Lighting service : 
Are lamps., ‘ 385,208 
Incandescent lamps ‘ ; “sa 18,006,521 
Average number of employees and total salaries and 
wages : 
Salaried officials and clerks ; i d Diet 6,976 
Salaries ...... ; aa ig ee arienar ee $5,632,880 
Wage earners ; ‘ re 23,258 
Wages . : ’ ; .. $14,919,109 


The final report will present detailed statistics by 
States and for other phases of the industry. The statis- 
’tics for this industry at the census of 1890 were confined 
to the State of New York, the city of St. Louis and the 
District of Columbia, therefore no comparison can be 
made with the totals for the United States. In other 
words, these are the first and only authentic figures of 
the industry in America : 

It is reported that another effort is being made to 
forme a combination of the malleable iron plants of the 
COUnENS Former efforts have been unsuccessful, owing 
to the faet that the National Malleable Castings Com 
nu, the largest concern of their kind in the country 
would not enter a combine. It is said that the new com 
bination will be composed of all the other malleable iron 
plants outside of the National 
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Wire Cables vs. Eye-Bar Cables for Bridges. 


Like the mirth of King Richard and Friar Tuck, the 
controversy relating to wire or link cables for the Man 
hattan Bridge, New York, has become “ fast and furious.” 
The advantages and disadvantages of both methods of 
construction have been discussed from every point of 
view, the advocates of both sides showing a positiveness 
of conviction that is truly remarkable. One side can see 
absolutely nothing good in the plans of the other, and 
each disputant is visibly angry because his own ideas are 
treated with marked disrespect. Every point, from the 
manufacturing of the steel to estimating the probable 
life of the structure, has been gone over and threshed 
thoroughly. And the end is not yet. 

W. Hildenbrand, who can certainly speak with au 
thority on wire cable work from his experience on the 
old Brooklyn Bridge and on the new Williamsburg 
Bridge, states in a letter to Engineering News that eye- 
bar chains are seven and a half times heavier than wire 
cables, and that the total dead load of a chain bridge is 
82 per cent. more and its total cost $5,280,000 more than 
that of a wire cable bridge. Mr. Lindenthal, the de- 
signer of the bridge in question, stated that the nickel 
steel for the eye-bars had an ultimate strength of 85,000 
pounds and an elastic limit of 45,000 pounds, and that 
the No. 7 cable wire would have a tenacity of 190,000 
pounds and an elastic limit of 150,000 pounds. To 
this it is replied that the best average qualities of nickel 
steel furnished by the American Bridge Company have a 
tensile strength of 75,000 pounds and a yield point of 
45,000 pounds. Concerning this wire the statement is 
made that the tenacity of the No. 6 wire used in the 
Williamsburg Bridge is 223.860 pounds, with an elastic 
limit of 190,000 pounds. Mr. Hildenbrand states that 
these figures are the average of 16,500 tests added up by 


himself. He also says that while an eye-bar chain brid 


£e 
is practicable from an engineering point of view, it is a 
very uneconomical form from a financial standpoint. 

We now find a disputant who brings forward the 
wsthetic factor in the problem, and who says that no one 
can compare the new plans with the two existing bridges 
and not pronounce the Manhattan the ugliest of the 
three. This is undoubtedly true, and it is also true that 
engineer and layman agree that the Williamsburg Bridge 
—wire cable—is as unattractive a structure as ever 
spanned a river. 

It is pronounced next to impossible to prevent corro- 
sion and wear of the joints of groups of eye-bars united 
by pins. It is also a matter of the greatest difficulty to 
make each strand of an eye-bar chain bear its correct 
proportion of the load, a cause of no trouble ia the con 
struction of wire cables. As a probable solution of the 
matter our contemporary proposes that bids be invited 
on plans with eye-bar chains and with wire cables. Mr 
Lindenthal states, in reply to this, that the design for 
the eye-bar chain, with positive pin connections. for the 
web members, cannot be adopted for the straight wire 
cable. A separate strain sheet would be required for the 
wire cable design, for the same form of stiffening. The 


same strain sheet could not be used indiscriminately 


for chains and cables. G. C. Henning brings forwa 
the statement that wire can be made by a number 
coneerns, while “there is not now in existence in { 
world any machinery adapted for making eye-bars of t 
dimensions given,” and “there is not now in existe: 
uny apparatus by which the testing machine [wh 
would have to be built] can be calibrated.” Mr. Henni 
says that as the machine could only be used on this | 
its entire cost, or at least 50 per cent. of it, would 
charged to the eye-bars. He apparently overlooks | 
fuct that a machine, even a testing machine, is not 
ways operated at its full capacity—a 60-inch lathe 
sometimes used on 30-inch work. 

One thing appears not to have received the attenti: 
it deserves. The Mayor appointed a commission to e 
amine Mr. Lindenthal’s plans for a chain cable bridg: 
This board was composed of bridge engineers of th 
widest experience and greatest integrity of character 


men known the world over for the work they had don 
Their report indorsed the plans in unqualified terns 
Their opinion is entitled to consideration. The plans 
have been adopted, but the Board of Aldermen refus: 
to appropriate the money, and no man knows when bids 


are to be asked for. 
——— ge 


The Automobile as a Business Proposition. 





There is reason to fear that the building of automo 
biles as an industry has been handicapped by a wrong 
start. This is to be regretted. The business is one whic! 
promises a legitimate development to large proportions 
and with an element of permanency much greater than 
resided in the manufacture of bicycles. The potential 
demand for motor vehicles of all kinds is beyond estimate 
That it is least and most capricious in the lines which 
have thus far chiefly attracted the attention of mechanics, 
inventors and manufacturers would be surprising if it 
were not characteristic of all developments that what is 
first attempted is that for which society in its then 
present state of civilization has least use. The induce 
ment of the very high prices which a few purchasers are 
willing to pay for “ Red Devils” and “ White Destroy 
ers "-—-machines capable of making on common roads the 
speeds of locomotives on rails, has distracted attention 
from the more important and profitable problems of safe 
ty, durability, economy of operation and comfort in use 
It is not our purpose in this reference to the subject to 
discuss the mechanical problems of the automobile, but to 
look at the subject wholly from the business point of 
view. : ; 
There is every reason to believe that the motor vehicle 
in one or many of the several forms in which it has b 
come familiar has “ come to stay.” For the excellent re: 
son that oats and hay cost more than coal the horse has 
lost the confidence of every one who studies economy 
transportation or the handling of merchandise. He ce! 
tainly has his limitations, and they are well define: 
That he has done good service in the world since the days 
of his differentiation from the hipparion is undoubted 
true. It is also probably true that for a long time 
come he will continue to render a service of value as 
plaything, a servant, and an article of food in one fo! 
or another. Equaily true is it that the lateen sail | 
played an important part in the commerce of the wor 
and still moves a very large part of the tonnage of | 
Orient, serving its purpose very well; but the steam « 
gine has effectually displaced it from the commerce 
the seas, and before we are quite through celebrating | 
triumphs of the steam engine over wind and tide it m: 


in turn, be displaced by sume more efficient and less bul 


motor, For 200 years the automobile road carriage hs 
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been sought diligently by inventors, and the gradual prog- 
ress toward its attainment in practical form marks the 
advancement of the mechanic arts. This groping after a 
self propelling vehicle—self propelling in the sense that 
it does not have to be dragged by animals—represented 
an honest if somewhat erratic and spasmodic effort to 
meet a want which has always existed, but has only lately 
been recognized as imperative. As an economic proposi- 
tion it would not be difficult to establish the thesis that 
the demand for food for human beings is too great, con- 
tinuous and increasing to admit of the surrender of so 
large an acreage of cultivated land to the raising of food 
for horses; and since the horse is by no means an effi- 
cient machine, being initially expensive, extremely liable 
to derangement in his working parts, difficult and costly 
to repair, and of very little value when seriously dam- 
aged, and being, moreover, self-wearing-out, so to speak, 
in the sense that his usefulness is quite as much a func- 
tion of age as of mileage traveled or work performed, 
it may be truthfully said of him that his “ statistical posi- 
tion is extremely weak.” The argument is wholly in 
favor of the motor vehicle for every purpose for which 
vehicles are employed, and it becomes unanswerable when 
applied to cities with narrow and congested streets, in 
which horses take up as much room as the vehicles they 
draw, and contribute more than any other cause to the 
befouling of pavements and the burdens of municipal 
sanitary policing. 

With the opportunities in its favor which these and 
many other considerations create, the business of develop- 
ing and building practical types of motor vehicles should 
have already become one of the most important and 
profitable of industries. That it is still in its initial 
stages is due in large degree to the fact that its develop- 
ment has been along lines almost diametrically opposite 
those which would permit it to satisfactorily meet the 
great demand for the replacement of horses. A speed 
which only those afflicted with the disease of ‘“ motor 
intoxication ” desire, which is far greater than is permis- 
sible in cities or than any form of country road is adapted 
to, which entails enormous weight, great cost, expensive 
maintenance and excessive physical danger to all con- 
cerned, has been the standard which most of those 
who have engaged in this industry have struggled to at- 
tain. It is doubtless true that most of those who use 
automobiles for pleasure would not have taken interest in 
them if they had been less dangerous to themselves and 
others and more practical as vehicles for use in civilized 
communities where some consideration is given to the 
safeguarding of life and limb; but the demand from this 
source is but a fractional per cent. of that which is 
wholly unsatisfied by what has thus far been offered. 
Moreover, the dangers of high speed on roads over which 
no exclusive right of way is possible have created in the 
public mind a prejudice against the motor vehicle as an 
impractical racing machine. This makes it popular with 
the smart set, but it equally makes it unpopular with the 
right minded, self respecting citizen, who does not wish 
to be classified with those who find pleasure in the distine- 
tion of being considered public nuisances. At present 
every community is on the defensive against the auto- 
mobile. Legislatures are enacting special repressive laws 
against it, and cities and towns are giving these such 
efficacy as may be by. superposed ordinances. The futility 
of these proceedings is made apparent daily. Those bit 
ten by the tarantula of motor madness care no more for 
the law than they fear its penalties. To bail one’s chauf 
feur out of jail and pay his fine, or, if he is deprived of 
his license, to pay his fare to another State and get a new 
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one, is no great hardship. The thoughtful citizen, who 
realizes that no one—not even himself—can be trusted 
with the power to exceed the safe and statutory speed 
limit by a mere turn of the wrist without being irresist- 
ibly drawn to do so, often in ignorance of the actual de- 
gree of acceleration thus induced, looks at the automobile 
askance, and wisely concludes to defer using it until public 
opinion is somewhat less excited on the subject of reck- 
less speeding. 

Furthermore, if the average citizen has good judgment 
in matters mechanical he knows that speed and power- 
economy are antitheses, and that if he buys a machine 
adjusted to a speed of from 30 to 60 miles an hour, with 
the intention of running it at not more than 8 to 12 miles 
an hour, according to his roadway and the local laws he 
is bound to respect, he pays for mechanical refinements 
he does not want and which his servants, if not himself, 
will find dangerous. It is the same with horses. The 
overbred, overtrained racehorse, who can make his mile 
in 2.5 or less, has his uses in paddock and on track, but 
he is much less available for family use and general 
pleasure riding than the sturdy nag who will pull a car- 
riage ten miles an hour, and he costs a great deal more 
to buy and keep. Most people admire a very fast horse, 
but there are some millions of intelligent citizens in com- 
fortable circumstances who would not take the best of 
them as a gift on the condition of keeping and using it. 

The manufacturer of automobiles cannot make the 
largest success open to him by a line of products which 
run counter to public opinion. He has pretty well ex- 
hausted the market for road locomotives, but has scarcely 
scratched the surface of that for comfortable carriages 
or useful wagons, with mechanism so governed that the 
statutory maximum speed of the locality where it is to be 
used is its limit. The means by which this regulation 
may be effected and changed as desired are many and 
simple. A practical delivery wagon for light merchan- 
dise which can be intrusted to a young man of the average 
intelligence and discretion of a driver, with the assurance 
that he cannot abuse the opportunity of scorching and, 
incidentally, involving his employer in damage suits, and 
perhaps even more serious liability for life or limb, would 
be worth more to the world and afford a better basis for 
a great industry than one which could break the records 
for high speed, fatality and violation of law. For each 
there is a market, no doubt, but they bear the same rela- 
tion which the market for a useful implement bears to 
that for a lethal weapon—useless in war or the hunting 
field. 

In view of the futility of laws and ordinances designed 
for the regulaton of motor vehicle speeds in streets and 
highways, there is a growing public sentiment in favor of 
such mechanical limitations of velocity as will render 
high speed impossible in licensed vehicles. There can be 
no possible ground of objection to this demand except on 
the part of those who desire and intend to break the law. 
It would seem to be good business on the part of the 
builders of motor vehicles to anticipate such a drastic 
requirement by offering vehicles which public opinion 
will approve. It does not, cannot, should not and probably 
will not approve the machine which can be made, and 
commonly is, a source of danger to all who use the public 
highways legitimately and with a proper respect for the 
rights of others. A great, profitable and stable industry 
cannot be built on any such basis. 

: i aiciasiticitatit 

The output of coal from the mines in Belgium during 
the first half of the current year amounted to 11,902,300 
tous, as Compared with only 10,931,840 tons in the first 
six months of 1902. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Practical Aspects of Radio-Activity. 


To the Editor: I was much interested in your edi- 
torial on “The Practical Aspects of Radio-Activity,” in 
the issue of August 6, inasmuch as it suggests a possible 
resurrection of the dead theory of the transmutation of 
metals. In speaking of the small quantities of radium 
apparently available to man, you say, “If we could pro- 
duce it synthetically from the fontal element, which now 
appears to be hydrogen, the matter would present itself 
in a very different aspect.” I was taught in my chemical 
course that the doctrine of the transmutation of metals 
is not in itself improbable; but that as all means which 
man has ever tried to that effect have proved total fail- 
ures, have given not the slightest indication of progress, 
it is extremely unlikely that it is a true doctrine. The 
accumulated experience of centuries is totally against 
the likelihood of the doctrine being a fact. 

I have had in mind for about four years a method 
which may be able to accomplish what the old alchem- 
ists sought, to replace the mineral deposits that are now 
being recklessly exploited and consumed, and to make 
available for common use the valuable and _ practical 
properties of even the rarest elements. But I have hesi- 
tated to make it public for fear of that condemnation as 
a dreamer that would blight the progress of a young 
man in his professional career. together with a hope that 
by keeping silent I might some time be able to profit from 
the actual achievement of the old dream. Again, if the 
old idea were publicly proclaimed by as technically edu- 
cated a man as possible, it would be likely to start re- 
search by those unfitted for the quest. Literature affords 
abundant record of the heartbreaking failures of the old 
alchemists. If my idea is correct only the most highly 
trained electrical specialist will be able to attain the 
goal. The time now appears to be near at hand when the 
idea may be practically tested, and so it should be ad- 
vanced in order that the progress of the world should 
not be delayed. 

One of the characteristic properties of the chemical 
elements is that of emitting light vibrations of definite 
wave lengths peculiar to each element. The dimensions 
of these light waves are supposed to depend on the mass 
and dimensions of the atoms of the elements. Physicists 
are now adopting the conception that the atoms we are 
familiar with are constructed of corpuscles, possibly all of 
one single kind of matter, and not more than one one- 
thousandth of the size of the atom. Can the aggregations 
of corpuscles that make up the atoms of one element be 
split up and reconstructed into other elements? The 
physicists say they are split up in electrical discharges. 
Can they be reconstructed? Some directive force is 
needed. I think it may be supplied if the thing be possi- 
ble, by subjecting the corpuscles (or atoms made up of 
corpuscles) to light vibrations of the wave lengths of the 
element it is desired to construct. This possibility is sup- 
ported by the principle of forced vibrations—i. e., a body 
that would naturally vibrate with a given period will de- 
part from that if subjected to sufficiently powerful vibra- 
tions of a different frequency and vibrate with the new 
frequency. Under such conditions the corpuscles might 
rearrange themselves to vibrate as atoms of the element 
to Which the new vibration frequency is peculiar. 

To test this idea we need apparatus to give a power- 
ful supply of light vibrations of definite wave lengths. 
It is not in existence. All we have is the feeble supply 
that a spectroscope will separate out of a beam of light 
of mixed wave lengths, or the long. electro-magnetic 
waves from oscillatory electrical discharges, which latter, 
while similar to light waves, are of too great dimenstons 
to affect atoms. Even if powerful light vibrations of 
definite wave lengths should not effect the transmutation 
of the elements, the apparatus producing them would 
undoubtedly be of great practical value for other pur 
poses, and repay the invention expelled in devising it. 
Such uses are, for example, an illuminant for micro 
scopic investigation and photography, for medical treat- 
ment of various tissues, for effecting various ordinary 
chemical reactions, &c. H1ARRISON EVERETT ASHLEY. 

LEETONIA, OHIO, August 12, 1903. 
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** Build °° or ** Manufacture.” 

To the Editor: In my opinion the most appropriate 
term, both as to idiom and exactness of the sense in 
tended to be conveyed, is “ construct.” J. &. 

New York, August 13, 1903. 


Warning to Inventors. 


We have received the following from a valued corre 
spondent: The Patent Office Gazette publishes a record 
of all the inventions issued in this country, and there are 
concerns which take advantage of this fact to send out 
circulars lithographed in imitation of type writing to in 
ventors, offering to sell their patents upon commission if 
intrusted to their hands. These circulars vary in their 
wording, but are false and specious from beginning to 
end, particularly when they assert, as many of them do, 
that they have had inquiries from “their clients” for 
just such patents. They also declare that they have 
agents actively employed in the “ patent markets” who 
are able to capitalize and finance worthy patents if they 
are permitted to act as sole agents. They even go so far, 
in some instances, as to send printed forms assigning the 
patent to themselves for inventors to endorse, and on top 
of this demand a greater or less fee in advance, “ for 
printing and advertising” and services rendered, what 
ever that may mean, for there is no service of any kind 
that is of value which they can or do render. There is 
no patent market, and no patents are in demand until 
time and use have proved their value.. From these facts 
it is easy to see that there is nothing to be done by in- 
termediaries that an inventor cannot do for himself. The 
number of these concerns must be large, for one inventor 
has received no less than 15 communications from as many 
different concerns promising everything and anything. 
Prudent men do not sign obligations or transfers of any 
kind from persons unknown to them who cannot be 
traced in mercantile agencies, and firms of standing do 
not make any such stipulations. Speciously worded doc 
uments of any character should be submitted to lawyers 
for solution. “ Whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise.” 


EE 


Production of Oil in 1992, 

The preliminary report of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey makes the total oil production of the United 
States for 1902, 80,894,590 barrels, valued at $69,610,- 
348. 'This is the largest quantity ever known in the his- 
tory of the country. The production for 1901 was 69,- 
389,184 barrels. At this rate of increase our production 
of crude oil will soon reach 100,000,000 barrels per an- 
num. 

The gain during the last year was 11,505,406 barrels 
in quantity, and $3,192,963 in value. This increase comes 
almost entirely from Texas and California. The product 
of these latter States sold at comparatively low figures, 
and brought the average value of the oil production of 
the entire United States down to 86 cents a barrel. 

Ohio proved the leading State in the production of 
petroleum in 1902. California ranked second, with West 
Virginia third, Pennsylvania fourth, Texas fifth, In- 
diana sixth and New York seventh. The yield of Louis- 
iana, Colorado, Kansas, Indian Territory, Kentucky and 
‘Tennessee was less than 2 per cent. of the total produc- 


tion. 
_—— - ; 


Commerce between the United States and Canada 
was larger in the fiscal year just ended than in any pre 
ceding year. This is true both as to imports and ex 
ports. The figures of the year’s commerce, presented 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor through its 
Bureau of Statistics, show that the imports from Canada 
amounted to $54,660,410, and the exports to Canada were 
$125,472,416. In this term is included British Columbia, 
Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


Charles E. Pope, President of the Pope Tin Plate 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., will arrive in this country 
from Europe this week. 
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New England Foundrymen. 





Association had “ the 
Wednesday, the 
the outings 


rhe New England Foundrymen’s 
time of its life” on Narragansett) Bay 
12th inst., the occasion being the second of 
which replace the regular meetings of the association in 
July and August. The Providence members had the out 
ing in charge, and nothing could have been pleasanter 
than the clambake—the genuine Rhode Island sort, the 
ride down the bay on the chartered steamer “ Pontiac,” 
30 miles to Newport, and the 12-mile ride about that 
city among the homes and haunts of fashionable folk, 
ending with the long and delightful sail home to Provi- 
dence. The bake was at noon, and was followed by the 
photographing of the group, in which all of the 103 mem- 
bers of the party were gathered. It was considered ab- 
solutely necessary that the 103 should be shown to pos- 
terity, for the number was more than twice as great as 
the association has ever gathered together on any pre- 
vious when it has met for business or for 
pleasure. 

The committee in charge consisted of the Providence 
members of the association, their representatives being 
A. J. Miller, Jr., of the Whitehead Bros. Company, chair- 
man; E. J. Lyon of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company ; 
J. F. Blauvelt of the New England Butt Company; 
Charles H. Colvin of the Colvin Foundry Company; Her- 
bert J. Burrough of the Builders’ Iron Foundry; E. D. 
Williams of the Starkweather & Williams Company ; 
Ilenry A. Carpenter of A. Carpenter & Sons Company, 
and Walter M. Saunders. The hospitality extended by 
these gentlemen was of the most character. 
The weather was delightful, every condition being per- 
fect to see the beautiful bay and to enjoy the long ride 
about Newport. 
the return trip. 


occasion 


generous 


Luncheon was served on the boat during 

In the party were: 

Joseph L. Anthony and R. M. Leach, Weir Stove Company, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

A. M. Powell, Woodward & Powell Planer Company, Worcester, 
Mass. 

I'red. A. Hoyt, Barbour & Stockwell Company, Cambridge, Mass. 

W. D. Ballard, Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Company, Holyoke 
Mass. 

L. W. Green and E. E. 
New Haven, Conn. 

A. J. Miller, Jr., Whitehead Bros. Company, Providence, R. I. 

J. T. Mauran, Providence, k. I. 

Henry A Carpenter, <A. Carpenter & Son's 
Providence, R. I. 

Bb. S. Luther, C. H. Cowan and L. A 
Co., Stonington, Conn. 

W. H. Bausb, Gaush Machine Tool Company, Springtield, Mass. 

0. G. 'Thomas, O. G. Thomas & Co., Taunton, Mass. 

C. Everett Evans, Evans Stamping & Plating Company, ‘Taunton, 
Mass. 

J. Bowie, Builders’ Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 

T. H. Landiegan, John A. Hayes, John F. Drury and F. F., 
fay, Hayes Foundry, Lynn, Mass. 

N. J. Kennedy, Arthur W. Gibby and George H. Carson 
ics’ Iron Foundry, Boston. 

G. D. Newcomb, Foxboro Iron Foundry, Foxboro, 

M. L. Gay, Rogers, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Arthur L. Goodnow, Goodnow Foundry 
Mass. 

EK. I. Welch, Fitchburg, Mass. 

M. J. Perault, Perault Foundry, Fitchburg, Mass 

George H. Lincoln, George H. Lincoln & Co., Boston. 

Charles A. G. Winther, Chapman Valve Company, 
Orchard, Mass. 

J. E. Plimpton, Norwood, Mass. 

William I. White, Taunton, Mass. 

H. W. Thomas and R. W. Whitmarsh, with G. Thomas, Taunton, 
Mass. 

H. E. Pridmore and D. F. 
Company, Chicago. 

William M. Cowan, General Electric Company, Lynn, Mass. 

A. L. Lovejoy and W. J. O’Brien, Becker-Brainard Milling Ma 


, 


Durant, G. F. Warner Mfg. Company, 


Foundry Company, 


Grover, Atwood, Morris & 


Gaf 
Mechan- 
Mass. 


Company, Fitchburg, 


Indian 


Eagan, Pridmore Molding Machine 


chine Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 
E. V. Hazard, Old Colony Foundry Company, East Bridgewater. 
Mass. 


John Nelson, The Iron Age, Worcester, Mass. 

A. E. Shields, Shields Foundry Company, Mansfield, Mass. 

William T. Nicholson, Cutter, Wood & Stevens Company, Boston. 

I’. O. Halloran, American & British Mfg. Company, Providence, 
ie: Ae 

Walter M. Saunders, chemist, Providence, R. I. 

Cc. C. Boyden, Matthew Addy & Co., New York. 

Kk. B. Pierce and R. P. Power, Wheeler Foundry Company, Wor 
cester, Mass. 

George B. Buckingham, Arcade Malleable Iron Company, Wor- 
zester, Mass. 


Charles F, Butterworth, J. L. White Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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G. S. Bullock, Whitehead Bros. Company, Boston. 


I. Pero, Pero Foundry, Wercester, Mass 


WW. TE Beuse and A. W. Chase, Kinsley Tron & Machine Com 
mans, Canton, Mas 

James Morpeth, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, 
a | 

I. W. Conway, Hartford Foundry Company, Hartford, Conn. 

J. G. Buckley, Hartford, Conn 


I’. Shields, Shields Foundry Company, Mansfield, Mass. 

rr S, McLagon Foundry Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 

A. Carpenter, A. Carpenter & Sons Company, Providence, R. I. 

I. G. Scholfield, Kabley Foundry Company, Worcester, Mass. 

William C. Doherty, Doherty Bros. Company, Lowell, Mass. 

Ilenry D. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, 
R. I 

Edgar W. Anthony, 
Anthony Company, Boston. 

W. H. Cotlin, Springfield Foundry Company, Springfield, Mass. 

c. A. Reed, N. S. Bartlett & Co., Boston. 

i. P. Leonard, Dighton Furnace Company, Dighton, Mass. 

Fred. F. Stockwell and H. R Luther, Barbour, Stockwell Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass 

John Magee, Magee Furnace Company, Boston. 

L. S. Brown, Springfield Foundry Company, Springfield, Mass. 

W. H. Lucas, Walker & Pratt Mfg. Company, Boston. 

W. F. Savage, Taunton Iron Works, Taunton, Mass. 


R. D. Alger, Alger Iron & Foundry Company, East Bridgewater, 


Farnsworth, 


Sharpe 


E. O. Burrows and W. C. Skulley, Smith & 


Mass 
m. H. Colvin and C. H..Colvin, Colvin Foundry Company, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 
Drake and George C. Belcher, L. S. 
Mass. 
Charles R. Earl. Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
I. M. Heilig. Koston. 
J. F. Blauvelt, New England Butt Company, Providence, R. I. 
Cc. C. Blaney and A. D. McLean, C. C. Blaney & Co., Boston. 
Cc. Hitch, Jr., Henry F. Arnold and H. W. Woodworth, American 
Tool & Machine Company, Boston. 
William J. Breen. of Hugh W. Adams, Boston. 
KE. J. Lyon, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 
EK. L. Le Baron, Le Baron Foundry Company, Middleboro, Mass. 


————__< a — 


The United Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 


The following officers have been elected for the United 


L. S. Drake & Co., Easton, 





s 


Sheet & Tin Plate Company, recently organized with a 
capital of $1,000,000 to combine certain independent sheet 
and tin plate plants, steel mills and other properties, prin- 
cipally in Ohio: President, M. F. Strauss of Philadelphia ; 
vice-president, J. R. Jackson of New York; secretary, 
Lakin C. Taylor of Cambridge, Ohio; treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, H. C. Strauss of Philadelphia. The direct- 
ors, in addition to the officers, are H. B. Stewart of Can- 
ton, Ohio; C. L. Bailey of Marietta, Ohio; J. 8S. Black of 
Cambridge, Ohio, and W. H. Davis of Byesville, Ohio. 
Of the above, M. F. Strauss and H. C. Strauss are the 
president and general manager, respectively, of the 
American Tin & Terne Plate Company of Philadelphia ; 
Mr. Jackson is president of the Jackson Rolling Mill 
Company of Easton, Pa.; Mr. Taylor is secretary of the 
Marietta Sheet & Tin Plate Company of Marietta, Ohio; 
Mr. Stewart is a director of the Canton Savings & Trust 
Company of Canton, Ohio; Mr. Davis is manager of the 
Wills Creek Coal Company and director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Byesville, Ohio, and Mr. Black is an attor- 
ney of Cambridge, Ohio. 

The plants merged in the new company include those 
of the Marietta Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Marietta, 
Ohio; the American Tin & Terne Plate Company of Phila- 
delphia, a dipping concern of long standing; the Tuscora 
Steel Company, with sheet rolling mill and galvanizing 
plant at Newcomerstown, Ohio: the Cambridge-Byesville 
Steel Company, now building an open hearth steel plant 
with blooming and billet mills at Byesville, Ohio, and the 
Tucker Steel Roofing Company, Newark, Ohio. The com- 
pany also own natural gas properties at Marietta and 
Byesville, as well as valuable coal properties. 

The estimated annual output of the company will be 
40,000 to 50,000 tons of billets, sheet and tin plate bars 
and structural steel, 30,000 tons of black sheets, plate and 
tin plate and galvanized iron, which product 
will be in the shape of corrugated iron conductor pipe, 
steel ceilings, &c. It is estimated that the output of the 
coal fields owned and controlled by this company will 
exceed 200,000 one-half of which will be 
utilized for manufacturing purposes and the balance will 
be marketed. The plants embraced in this consolidation 
are new and modern. The general offices of the company 
will be located at Pittsburgh, Pa., and Columbus, Ohio, 


some of 


tons of coal, 
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By the combination thus effected, the company will be 
able to control their raw material and fuel, giving them 
all the advantages that accrue from such favorable condi 
tions. With their present facilities for manufacturing they 
expect to be able to operate their mills continuously, as 
the steel roofing, galvanizing and tinning plants will con- 
sume the greater proportion of their output. 








British Iron and Steel and the Pro- 
posed Fiscal Tariff. 


Lonpbon, August 8, 1903.—I propose briefly to set out 
the arguments which will probably be used by the ad- 
vocates of a fiscal change, particularly as it affects the 
British iron and steel industries. What follows is in no 
way my Own personal opinion, but will, I think, faithful- 
ly state the contentions of those who believe that a pref- 
erential tariff is of the very first importance to the wel- 
fare of this particular trade. 

British Supremacy Gone. 

In the manufacture of iron and steel Great Britain is 
no longer supreme. America and Germany have out- 
paced her. * This is doubtless due to causes inherent in 
the nature of the case, but not absolutely so. Free trade 
has been a potent force in weakening the productive ca- 
pacity of British works. Moderate protection has be- 
come a necessity. Even if we were to lose this trade al- 
most entirely and replace it by some other more re 
munerative industry, the loss would be irreparable, be- 
cause upon the efficiency of iron and steel production de- 
pends absolutely our powers of naval and military de- 
fense. Under modern conditions there can be no substi- 
tute for iron and steel, and if war is to be the final test 
of a nation’s efficiency, it follows that apart from eco- 
nomic considerations, we must maintain intact our iron 
and steel industries. Adam Smith’s dictum apparently 
still holds good, that defense is better than opulence. It 
is contended, however, that both on grounds of military 
expediency, imperial policy and economic resource, the 
case for a tariff is irresistible. 

A glance back at all available historical data is neces- 
sary to fortify the case for protection. I accordingly ap- 
pend a series of tables showing the growth of the indus- 
try and its relation to the growth of similar American 
and German industries. These statistics are those used 
by the ablest advocate of the proposed change. The first 
table shows the growth of the British iron trade, from 
1740 to 1872. It is pointed out that during most of that 
period the trade was protected. Free traders are asked 
if, by an inspection of these figures, they can tell by 
what stages and in what years the duties on imported 
iron were repealed. The contention is that the trade 
grew, assuming greater and greater dimensions, for rea- 
sons quite apart from free trade or protection. It fol- 
lows that new and pertinent reasons must now be advanced 
for the imposition of any protective or preferential tariff. 
It is historically interesting to note that down to 1872 
all the iron produced in England was produced from Eng- 
lish ores. The increase of iron production during the 
past 30 years is, of course, due to the heavy importa- 
tions of ore from Spain, Algiers and Sweden. The com- 
parative exhaustion of British ores partly accounts for 
this, but an important factor is, of course, vastly im- 
proved and cheaper methods of transit. In this connec- 
tion it is argued that while economically there can be no 
objection to the purchase of foreign ores, yet it has often 
happened in European history that raw materials have 
assumed diplomatic importance. Further, suppose Sweden 
or Spain were to develop their own national industries? 
Pig Iron Produced in the United Kingdom, 1740-1872, in Gross 


Tons. 
typ 's nish bs wee 7,000 TN 64% bales aoe 3,827,000 
PTS bee be hook 15,000 SOG ik sone tssase 4,819,000 
SS Sic Wis bees om 40,000 Pr esp 5,964,000 
Sb triess bake 158,000 yf rae: 6,627,000 
Sikes cee bese eee 400,000 Ste canvisnsskveer 6,742,000 
BORD. ce cece nwaws ck 1,396,000 
Pig Iron Produced in the United Kingdom. 
From From 

British ore. foreign ore. 

Gross tons. Gross tons. 
SED sas xcetnvecs dba useeeeue 4,967,000 2,978,000 
| a ee ere. ee 4,258,000 2,986,000 
OD ik in ik sso oeosny ye cae ve . 4,785,000 4,104,000 
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Iron Ore Imported, in Gross Tons, 
ROC e Os iv ss eda 745,000 1SS6-BO .. . 0c 0 0 0 00 0 00,841,000 
Se 6 tak ease 1,341,000 1891-95... oo 0 eo 0,908,000 
Rs shinee eek 2,896,000 LBOS-2O08 5 i vsicaewed 6,045,000 
lron Ove Produced in Germany, the United States and the 
United Kingdom.—Annual Average, in Gross Tons. 
Germany. United States. United Kingdom 


TBGG-OO0. ic cane -- +. 10,182,000 15,277,000 14,023,000 
PORE cb eeaeewe co 11,679,000 14,062,000 12,055,000 
rr 16,496,000 21,038,000 14,031,000 
Rs. 6854 b 440 60% eee “Sssecen 15,452,000 
PO ee 14,087,000 17,550,000 13,043,000 


Production of Pig Iron in Germany, the United States and the 
United Kingdom.—Annual Average, in Gross Tons. 
Germany. United States. United Kingdom. 


DTS Sab saa on web's 1,245,000 1,461,000 5,132,000 
BUR Us v0 Kehevss ee 1,945,000 2,247,000 6,458,000 
pa nd ERE EEE 2,176,000 2,562,000 6,657,000 
ig LEER. 3,410,000 4,300,000 8,097,000 
ROPER shaw nes sewie -4,214,000 7,078,000 7,759,000 
Ss 3.60 6605 00% - 5,081,000 8,132,000 7,244,000 
LOOP EOC scr ecsecccs 7,446,000 11,491,000 8,889,000 
i Serer eee ee 3,812,000 5,689,000 7,928,000 
BOER 65 0.086 bane 6,263,000 9,811,000 8,067,000 


Actual Decline Per Head of Population. 

It is not necessarily a disaster to be outstripped in 
production by another country, whose population and 
natural resources exceed ours, but the situation becomes 
serious when an actual decline sets in—a decline in pro- 
portion to population. The advocates of a fiscal change 
contend that this is now the case; that not only has 
Great Britain ceased to be “ self sufficient,” but that her 
iron and steel industries are in process of what looks 
like actual decay. Notwithstanding the greatly increased 
importation of foreign ores, the production of pig iron 
shows a falling off from 210 tons per 1000 of population 
in the decennial period 1881-1890 to 200 tons in 1891-1900. 
In 1872 the production of pig iron was 300 tons per 1000 
population. The next table goes to show that we are ex- 
porting less and importing more and get more unwrought 
and wrought iron and steel: 


Iron and Steel, Unwrought and Wrought or Manufactured.— 
Annuai Average, in Gross Tons. 


Imported. Exported. 
PEE EEE CTC TE TT eee 203,500 2,708,800 
PE Wiad eCinkes aeons keneeeue 302,400 3,768,900 
ee eee ere ee re 381,300 3,937,100 
Ds «beh Chwalnimetinana wancek 379,700 2,862,300 
POG rh oke eb ckh coe eeheeeucus 626,900 3,547,700 
Re ee ee ee ee es 341,800 3,853,000 
er ee 503,300 3,205,000 
Bis ab kha 6S oo Ok ESA rn Ka eS 967,600 2,877,700 


It is further contended that the same process is ob- 
servable throughout the whole group of iron and steel 
trades. The following statistics indicate distinct retro- 
gression, taken as a whole. Machinery sold to other 
countries shows an actual advance in value of 27 per 
cent., compared with ten years ago, but this becomes 17 
per cent. if we allow for increase of population. Mean- 
while imports show a progressive increase. 

Iron and Steel Group, Including Iron and Steel Manufactures, 


Machinery, Implements and Tools, Electrical Apparatus, 
Hardware and Cutlery, éc. 





cr Imports.————,, 7-———- Exports.—__—_, 

Valuein Perl10000f Valuein Per 1000 of 

Year. °000,000 £. population. °000,000 £. population. 
D6 6's uxeemniate 2.8 £82.5 32.7 £997.2 
Ae 3.8 107.3 42.9 1,206.5 
| ee 3.9 106.5 43.6 1,181.1 
re ee 4.1 107.9 39.8 1,033.2 
1896-1900........ 9.0 222.6 48.3 1,195.6 
Re ict ean 3.8 106.9 43.2 1,193.8 
TBOR-IGOO.. . voce 6.5 165.2 44 1,114.4 
SUGAR iia ups nae wh 13.8 334.3 46.2 1,113.0 

Exrports.—(Selected Branches). ° 
Implements, 

Iron tools and Hardware 

and steel. machinery. and cutlery. 
Years. "000 £. "000 £. "000 £. 
Sis Hiss aren eke SKS 21,410 7,991 3,333 
IN in. 8c ainda +k akin eared 26,797 12,644 3,547 
RE Waskscuana<0 & ean 26,786 13,589 2,937 
I 5 6. dks 0 5 bee OD Cee 21,321 15,049 2,092 
DGS 655. 564s deh ews 26,233 18,400 2,098 
Rs i cise Henwpiemns 26,791 13,116 3,242 
OE rere 23,777 16,724 2,095 
| Pe ee re 25,282 17,752 2,076 


Alleged Causes Examined. 
It does not follow, of course, that free trade is the 
predisposing cause of this serious change in the current 
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of trade. Several reasons are adduced, and it is neces- 
sary to examine them. It is, for example, said that Brit- 
ish manufacturers are hampered in competition by being 
compelled to pay relatively high wages. Wages in Great 
Britain are higher than in Germany, but lower than in 
America. It is contended, however, that wages have not 
materially risen in Great Britain in the iron trade of 
recent years. This is partially borne out by the Bowley 
averages : 


Wages in British Iron Trade. 


(Taking wages of agricultural laborers in 1891 100. 
1840.....144 ROGG a wax 164 oy oe 182 ISOC :....s.5 180 
SOO s cess 142 LL ee 170 2G6@ snc 176 Bee ecns 187 
TOGO 5. ck. 150 ROR Maes &6 193 ROG Skits 187 


The argument as to wages does not carry us very far. 
It is those trades which pay high wages for efficient 
work that best survive the ordeal of foreign competition. 
But, if no general conclusion can be reached on this point, 
it is, at least, arguable that relatively high wages do not 
account for the decline of this trade. 

Railroad freight rates is another cause assigned, and 
with very plausible evidence. There can be no doubt that 
adverse freight rates have seriously hampered British 
manufacturers ; but it is pointed out that free traders are 
on the horns of a dilemma. They necessarily believe in 
free enterprise. If they are to control the railroads by 
means of Government machinery. they run counter to 
their own principles. If they object to Government con- 
trol or possession and simply insist upon an all round 
reduction in freight rates, at the cost of the railroad 
stockholders, then they stand self condemned. They, in 
fact, ask for the protection of one industry at the expense 
of another. In any event, the advocates of fiscal change 
contend that there is no such marked difference in the 
working of British, American and German railroads as 
would justify the assumption that the British railroads 
are strangling the iron and steel trades. 

A third cause assigned is defective technical and scien- 
tific education. Here all sides are agreed that both Ger- 
many and America surpass in their educational equip- 
ment. Even so, however, it is contended that there is 
far too much exaggeration in all this talk of technical 
education ; that there has been an immense improvement 
in personnel during the past 30 years; that, man for 
man, the British workman is superior to the German and 
at least equal to the American; that it was not education 
that gave us the lead, and that it is not through lack of 
education we have lost it. 


Thus it is seen that, however contributory these al- 
leged causes may have been, they do not in themselves 
account for a marked decline in a great industry. 

Dumping. 

Passing from the symptoms of decay diagnosed by the 
free traders, I pass to those of the protectionists. Not 
the least of these is what we term “dumping.” There 
are many business men who will tell you that they would 
be for free trade were it not that the system not only al- 
lows but actually encourages dumping. Let us see what 
the protectionists have to say as to the influence of dump- 
ing. They contend that it is thoroughly good business 
for the foreigner. They tell us that as Great Britain had 
a long start over America and Germany, both those coun- 
tries are only too delighted to seize any and every oppor- 
tunity to gain entrance for their products, even at a tem- 
porary loss. Old habits, established tradition, familiar- 
ity with the material—these, it is contended, keep the 
workman constant to British material. Then for some 
special reason dumping begins. At first the dumped prod- 
uct is regarded with suspicion; the workman is not 
familiar with all its constituent parts. But by slow de- 
grees the foreign article or material wins its way. 
Prejudice is finally eliminated. Thus does the foreigner 
secure his foothold. It is held that this is only possible 
because the foreigner’s home market is securely pro- 
tected; that the British manufacturer would soon be 
bankrupt if he followed suit. Dumping is, we are told, 
carried on to a much greater extent than free traders 
admit. Generally, it is contended, dumping is a danger 
out of all proportion to the actual amount of our im- 
portations. The unsettling nature of its general market 
influence constitutes it a really serious element. 
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Tarifis and Trusts. 

The case of the protectionist in regard to trusts is not 
very clear. Briefly this is the contention: The adoption 
of a moderate tariff, followed by a commercial treaty 
with America, would destroy the power of the trusts and 
tend to greater equality in prices as between the two 
countries. It is admitted that prices in England would 
temporarily rise, but that probably our exports of iron 
and steel would not further decline, while there would 
be increased productive activity to meet the demands of 
the home trade. 

Disintegration of Local Unity. 

A factor in the problem which cannot be proved by 
condensed statistics, but which is none the less real, is 
the tendency under free trade toward the disintegration 
of local unity. It is not easy to describe this in plain 
terms, but, by way of example, the case of South Staf- 
fordshire is cited. A generation ago South Staffordshire 
was a self contained iron center. You could pass from 
the mines to the furnaces, from the furnaces to factory 
and workshop, following the transformation of the raw 
material through every process into the finished prod- 
uct—implements, edge tools, machinery, hardware and 
so forth. Within a comparatively small area everything 
lay to hand, coal and iron, while taking the district as 
a unit, it represented a complete group of trades, con- 
stituting a little world, knit together by railroads and 
canals. In some ways the district is more prosperous 
now than then, but the old organization fabric has com- 
pletely changed. This, in itself. may not be serious, but 
it carries in its train one unhappy result. It is impos- 
sible to change rapidly the transport system of a district 
to suit quick changing needs. In consequence, great 
areas, fomerly the scenes of active industry, are now 
dreary wastes. The connecting link in economic develop- 
ment is broken by the influence of free trade. The ores 
must come from over sea, processes change their locality, 
and the old district remains but the home of sweated 
and dying crafts. It is further contended that by free 
trade branches in the iron trade of the utmost importance 
are seriously injured or entirely displaced, however good 
the commercial organization and efficient the labor. 

The Need for Imperial Self Containment. 

The foregoing facts snd considerations lead up to the 
general argument in favor of a preferential tariff. It is 
contended that as we are now relaxing our grip upon the 
wor'd’s neutral markets, it is increasingly imperative to 
tighten our grip upon our colonial markets. It is as- 
sumed that our self governing colonies will gladly co- 
operate. What, then, is the position? The British Em- 
pire is likened to the separate parts of a great machine, 
some highly finished, others but begun, all lying about 
among the débris of the workshop. We must complete 
them, fit them together, and clear away the rubbish 
which makes it so difficult to carry on the work of con- 
struction. When the process is compelted it is contended 
that we shall have an instrument which can be used to 
benefit mankind. We must frankly recognize that the 
natural tendency is to make Great Britain the home of 
highly specialized industries. We must deprive this 
process of its dangers, which strike at the permanence 
of British industry and so at British power. The next 
great step is to regain for the British Empire that self 
containment which England, as a country, has lost for 
all time. 

Commercial Treaties 

It does not follow that by achieving the self contain- 
ment of the Empire we lose our present foreign trade. 
Advocates of the tariff claim that we can gain much by 
means of commercial treaties. As things are now, we 
cannot negotiate commercial treaties, because we have 
nothing to offer. Our markets are open to all. If we 
could negotiate on behalf of our colonies as well as in 
our own behalf, it is thought that many good bargains 
could be struck by means of commercial treaties. In this 
connection everything depends on the self governing colo- 
nies. Are they prepared to merge their identity, in some 
degree, into that of the Empire, for strictly imperial pur- 
poses? Upon an answer in the affirmative to this ques- 
tion depends the possibility of really valuable commercial 
treaties. Ss. & 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Tron and Steel.. 

The Raney & Berger Furnace, erected at New Castle, Pa., in 
1872, and now known as Shenango No. 8 of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, is being torn down to make way for a new 600-ton fur- 
nace now heing erected by the company. When erected in 1872 
it had a capacity of 75 tons a day and was regarded as one of 
the largest furnaces in the country. It was later increased by 
enlargements and improvements and was made a double stack 
plant. For several years it has been about the only relic of old 
time iron making around New Castle. 





A site has been selected by the Cherry Valley Iron Company 
of Sharon, Pa., for an additional furnace at West Middlesex. 
The new furnace will be 70 feet high and 20 feet in diameter 
and will cost about $500,000. The plant will be completed in 
November. It is expected that it will have a daily capacity of 
250 tons. 

The new 10-inch continuous mill of the American Steel Hoop 
Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, is expected to be placed in oper- 
ation this week. 

The South Sharon mills of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
South Sharon, Pa., embracing open hearth steel plant, rod, wire 
and wire nail mills, which have been idle for some weeks, are 
expected to resume operations on Monday, August 31. The blast 
furnace at this plant, which is to be relined, will not be ready for 
blast until about September 15. 


The Haselton werks of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
at Youngstown, Ohio, which have been idle for some time, are 
expected to start up either this or next week. 

The Singer Nimick works of the Crucible Steel Company of 
America, at Pittsburgh, which have been closed since August 1, 
will remain idle until October 1, notice to this effect having been 
posted at the works. 


The Central Iron & Steel Company of Harrisburg, Pa., will 
shortly resume operation of the 89-inch steel mill which was 
partially destroyed by fire several months ago. <A temporary 
frame building is being erected over the machinery. 

The Black Diamond Mfg. Company of Monongahela City have 
been chartered with a capital stock of $15,000, to manufacture 
in iron and steel. The directors are T. R. Campbell, M. F. Allen 
and T. M. Bogga. 


Orders have been issued from the offices of the Eastern Steel 
Company of Pottsville, Pa., to push the work on the new plants 
of the company as rapidly as possible in order that steel may be 
made at the earliest possible moment. An increased force of 
men was put to work this week on the construction. 


The Clinton Wire Cloth Company are to erect this season a 
building for electric welding and storage. The structure will be 
135 x 150 feet and three stories high. In addition a new power 
plant will be built and equipped. Charles Swinscoe, who has 
been the manager of the company’s business for over 22 years, 
has retired and his office has been abolished. John D. Mistroon 
will have full charge of the company’s manufacturing interests, 
and C. F. Fairbanks, Jr., son of the treasurer of the corporation, 
is made the selling agent. Mr. Swinscoe will remain with the 
company for the present as consulting engineer. 

A successful test was made this week at the works of the 
Glasgow Iron Company, Pottstown, Pa., of the patented gravity 
puddling machine invented by James Price, superintendent of 
the Glasgow works. A heat of 3500 pounds was puddled in 40 
minutes by two men. By the old method only about 1000 pounds 
of metal can be made by four men in three hours. The quality is 
said to be supcrior to that of Norway iron. 


The Sweets Steel Company, recently chartered at Harrisburg, 
Pa., have becn reorganized under Pennsylvania laws with these 
officers: E. S. Burdick, president; H. L. Stevens, vice-president ; 
C. H. Knapp, secretary and treasurer, and J. W. Maxwell, gen- 
eral manager. A new plant will be established on the site of the 
old Dodge Mills, at Williamsport, Pa., with connections with 
both the Pennsylvania and Philadelphia & Reading railroads. 
The contracts for the construction of several steel buildings will 
be let as soon as specifications are completed. The company ex- 
pect to take to Williamsport about 300 men from Syracuse, 
N. Y., where they are now located. 

The blast furnace of the Struthers Furnace Company, at 
Struthers, Ohio, turned out in July 10,085 tons of basic iron, an 
average in 31 days of 325 tons. The largest output in one week 
was 2082 tons. S. A. Richards is manager of this furnace. 


The American Spiral Spring & Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh, 
have applied for a charter. They propose to build a plant dn the 
Pittsburgh district for the manufacture of spiral springs and 
other steel specialties. 

The Coxey Steel & Silica Sand Company, Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, have received a contract for the steel castings for 15 large 
gun carriages to be built by the Morgan Engineering Company 
of Alliance, Ohio. They have also received contract for the 
castings for four 24-foot steel racks for soaking pit furnaceg for 
the open hearth plant of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company, 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The blast furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company, at South 
Sharon, Pa., is being relined and repaired and is expected to be 
ready for blast about October 1. ‘ 
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The Bessemer plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
at Youngstown, Ohio, which has been idle since July 3, was put 
in operation on Monday, August 17. During the time the plant 
was idle a new blooming mill was installed in the place of 
the old mill. The two 5-ton converters have been taken out and 
two 10-ton vessels installed in their place. This plant is now ex 
pected to turn out from 1200 to 1500 tcns of steel per day, and 
the new rolling equipment is to be amply able to take care of the 
output of the melting department. 


No. 2 stack of the Carnegie Steel Company, at the Ohio 
Works, Youngstown, Ohio, was blown out on Monday, August 17. 
for relining and repairs. The stack will be idle two months or 
longer. Work on stack No. 4, at this plant, which is a new fur 
nace, is progressing favorably and it is expected to be ready for 
operation about January 1 next. 


The Pennsylvania Steel Company will rebuild their No. 3 blast 
furnace at Steelton, Pa., during the coming autumn. The stack 
has a capacity of 200 tons a day and when rebuilt will be able 
to produce 400 tons every 24 hours. The new furnace will be 84 
feet high and will be a duplicate of No. 4 furnace. The present 
Stack was built in 1883. At present the company have five fur 
naces in commission and are making 1000 tons of metal daily, 
which is the greatest amount ever produced by the Steelton fur 
naes. This week the company pay roll was increased to $8600, 
the largest in their history. The company are enjoying a very 
busy year at Steelton. 

The first of three new open hearth furnaces of the Harris 
burg Pipe & Pipe Bending Works, at Harrisburg, Pa., was put in 
operation on Monday, August 10. The steel made was the first 
ever cast in Harrisburg. A Hughes mechanical generator sup 
plies gas to the furnaces. When the plant is finished there will 
be three basic furnaces of 40 tons capacity each, which will be 
fired about every ten hours. Previously the pipe company pur 
chased their steel from outside concerns. 


General Machinery. 


The Rowbottom Machine Company of Waterbury, Conn., ad 
vise us that they are going ahead with their new brick addition. 
40 x 120 feet, and are in market for a planer, lathe, radial drill 
of fair size, and a few small tools. 

The Ray Automatic Machine Company announce their re 
moval from Cleveland to Berea, Ohio, where they have just 
erected a large new plant. By moving into the new quarters the 
company are enabled to increase their production considerably. 
Yhe Berea plant, which is located on the outskirts of Cleveland, 
bas excellent transportaticn facilities. 

The Goyne Steam Pump Company of Ashland, Schuylkill 
County, Pa., have been chartered witH a capital of $10,000, to 
manufacture pumps and general machinery. The directors are 
«. A. Goyne, F. H. Goyne, J. R. Goyne and A. H. Goyne. 

The Pittsburgh Pipe & Equipment Company of Pittsburgh 
have completed the erection of their works and are now in posi 
tion to take care of machine shop work in general and also pipe 
fitting. They have installed machinery capable of bending 
wrought iron pipe up to and including 30 inches in diameter. 


The drafting department of the Lloyd Booth plant of the 
United Engineering & Foundry Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
will be discontinued September 1 and moved to the offices in 
Pittsburgh. After that date all work in connection with the 
Youngstown plant will be handled in the general offices of the 
United Engineering & Foundry Company in the Frick Building. 
Pittsburgh. 

The Hunt Foundry & Machine Company of New Kensington. 
Pa., have made a voluntary assignment in the Westmoreland 
County courts at Greensburg. The assets of the concern are 
placed at $72,380 and the liabilities at $25,572. 

The Latrobe Specialty Mfg. Company of Latrobe, Pa., have 
been incorporated to manufacture and sell the Donaldson patent 
metal working tool and other mechanical devices. The capital 
is $25,000 and the directors N. O. Fisher, G. T. Piles, M. J. 
Hines, Leon Gerst, H. L. Brind'e, C. M. Williams and A. W. 
Lyda. 

The National Drill & Machine Company of Barberton, Ohio. 
manufacturers of we!l drilling machinery, contractors’ tools and 
grading machinery, are planning to erect a new building which 
will about double the capacity of their plant. 


The National Gear Company, Ravenna, Ohio, will shortly 
open their new factory building. They are installing four large 
forges, a large planer, a cold tire setting machine and other new 
equipment. 


The Loomis Machine Company of Tiffin, Ohio, manufacturers 
of oil well drilling machinery, are enjoying unprecedented de 
mand for their product. They are shipping oil well machinery 
to Mississippi, Indiana, Kansas and Manitoba, as well as to a 
number of points in Ohio. They are planning to increase their 
facilities 


The Miller Machine Company of Norwalk, Ohio, have been 
incorporated in Delaware with $20,000 capital stock by George 
Hi. Miller, James B. Miller, H. F. Jackson, N. D. Miller and 
Arthur E. Rowley, all of Norwalk. They will manufacture an 
chors and chains for telephone and telegraph line construction. 


The Geometric Drill Company of New Haven, Conn., contem- 
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plate enlarging their plant by the erection of a brick building 
20 X 200 feet, two stories and a basement. The new building 
will replace a much smaller wooden structure now occupied as a 
pattern shop and power plant, and will be devoted to general 
manufacturing purposes. It will connect the present shop build- 
ng and the office building. The additional manufacturing space 
is much needed by the company. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Columbus Heating Company of Columbus, Ohio, who hold 
a franchise to build a steam heating system in that city, have 
purchased a site and are placing contracts for piping the leading 
streets of the city. The stcam power plant will cost $300,000 
and it is probable that an electric lighting plant will be installed 
in connection with the heating system. Douglas Deahl, Ewing 
Jones and D. FE. Nearmer of New York, and James M. Carew of 
Detroit are promoting the company. 


D. R. P. Dimick of Birmingham, Ala., has been awarded a 
contract for the erection of a water works system for the village 
of Milford, Ohio. A _ Stillwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile pump of 
750,000 gallons capacity per day will be installed. A standpipe 
made of concrete and costing $3250 will be erected in connection 
with the water works system. 


Among the sales of Reynolds Corliss engines made during the 
month of July by the Allis-Chalmers Company of Chicago were 
Consumers’ Heat & Electric Company, Bloomington, IIl., one 20 
inch and 32 x 36 inch heavy duty cross compound; Union Sugar 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., one 18 x 36 inch girder frame 
Canton Oil Mill Company, Canton, Miss., one 16 x 42 inch girder 
frame: Henry Du Pont, Wilmington, Del., one 20 x 42 inch 
girder frame; Olds Mctor Works, Lansing, Mich., one 16 x 42 
inch girder frame ; the Clayton Oil Mills, Clayton, N. C., one 18 
x 42 inch girder frame: Charles B. Pride, Appleton, Wis., one 
18 x 36 heavy duty; Colmmbus, Buckeye Lake & Newark Traction 
Company, Columbus, Ohio., one 34-inch and 68 x 48 inch vertical 
cross compound condensing heavy duty ; Lock, Moore & Co., Lim- 
ited, West!ake, La., one 24 x 48 inch heavy duty ; Georgia Cord- 
age Mills, Decatur, Ga., one 16 x 42 heavy duty; Marquette Ce- 
ment Mfg. Company, La Salle, Ill., one 20 x 42 inch heavy duty: 
C. A. Macdonald, Chicago, one 16 x 26 inch girder frame; Arkan- 
sas City Milling Company, Arkansas City, Kan., one 22 x 42 inch 
heavy duty; Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Company, Passaic, N. J., 
one 24-inch and 40 x 42 inch heavy duty tandem compound: 
the Gauley Company, Camden-on-Gauley, W. Va., one 16 x 36 
inch heavy duty; Rock Hill Water, Light & Power Company. 
Scranton, Pa., one 20 x 42 inch girder frame; Memphis Consoli 
dated Gas & Electric Company, Memphis, Tenn., one 27-72 x 48 
inch horizontal cross compound heavy duty direct connected; 
Knox Construction Company, Chicago, two 20-inch and 40 x 48 
inch heavy duty cross compound direct connected; Richmond 
Cedar Works, Richmond, Va., one 24-inch and 36 x 48 inch heavy 
duty cross compound; Barrett Mfg. Company, Beloit, Wis., one 
20-inch and 40 x 48 inch heavy duty cross compound; American 
Aristotype Company, Jamestown, N. Y., one 18 x 36 inch girder 
frame; Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
one 16 x 42 inch girder frame; Fourche River Lumber Company, 
Chicago, one 24 x 48 inch heavy duty, one 20 x 42 inch heavy 
duty. Sales of other power plant equipment include: J. I. Case 
Plow Works, Racine. Wis., one Reynolds air pump and jet con 
denser: Charles Waite, South Dakota, one 12 x 30 inch girder 
frame Reynolds Corliss engine, two 70 horse-power 54 x 16 inch 
tubular boilers, one No. 5 feed water heater; the Homestake 
Mining Company, Lead, S. D., one 18-32-34-34 x 42 inch com- 
bined horizontal vertical triple expansion engine, three 320 
horse-power Sederholm boilers; Lacey-Buek Iron Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., one 44-inch and 84 x 60 inch vertical standard 
furnace blowing engine. 

Foundries. 

A ventilating system, including fans and motors, is about the 
only equipment required by the Frank C. Patten Company of 
Sycamore, Ili., for their new foundry. The building will be 70 x 
206 feet, with cupola room 24 x 50 feet. The company have two 
other foundries, and when this new one is completed the capac- 
ity will be more than double. 


The Putler Foundry & Machine Company, who were recently 
organized, will begin at once the erection of a large plant at 
North Butler, a manufacturing suburb being laid out adjacent 
to Butler, Pa. Contracts for a portion of the machinery have 
been placed. J. C. Reed of Pittsburgh is the president of the 
company. 


W. A. Case & Son of Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of steam 
fitters’ and plumbers’ supplies and brags, copper and iron work, 
have purchased from the Jewett Stove Company a large five 
story factory building, with foundry adjoining, on Mississippi 
street, having 486 feet street frontage and a like frontage on the 
canal, and equipped same for their general manufacturing plant 
and the brass, copper and iron departments. They have also re 
built the plant on Washington street, burned some months since, 
with a five-story building for the pipe and steam fitting depart- 
ment, and have rebuilt and fitted up their building fronting on 
Main street with otlices and salesrooms which are complete and 
up to date in every particular. On the ground floor of this build- 
ing are located the large general offices of the company and the 
private offices of the president. secretary and treasurer, the three 
stories above being devoted to show rooms for the exhibition of 


the company’s products. A restaurant has also been provided 
for the use of the employees of the general offices 


The plant of the Keystone Foundry Company, at Uniontown, 
Pa., has been closed by the sheriff on an execution by M. Streng 
Sons, Limited, of Pittsburgh, for over $7000 


The Bethlehem Steel Company have shipped on one car to the 
Homestead Steel Works at Munhall, Pa., a casting weighing 
170,000 pounds. It was aboard a car 103 feet in length and was 
shipped as a special train. 

The directors of the Emmert Mfg. Company of Waynesboro, 
Pa., have authorized the immediate construction of a foundry 
building 49 x 80 feet in dimensions. The company’s business has 
continued to increase, the latest foreign order being for 16 vises 
from England. 


The Lehighton Foundry & Machine Works, at Lehighton, Pa., 
were sold last week at sheriff's sale on an execution of the First 
National Bank of Lehighton, for $6000. Th: mpany manufac 


tured heating furnaces and radiators. 
Bridges and Buildings. 

The National Wire Corporation of New Haven. Conn., have 
put in the foundation for a large clearing house. Work on No. 2 
wire mill is being rushed day and night and the expectation is 
that it will be started up within two weeks. The company are 
much in need of the product of this mill, for business is rushing 

One of the largest shipments in many months was made last 
week by the bridge shop of the Pennsylvania Steel Company of 
Steelton, when four bridge girders of 48 tons each were shipped 
to the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad at Bridgeport 
Conn.. where a large viaduct is being built by that company 
The girders were of such an unusual size that the steel company 


had specially constructed cars for their transportation. The 
ears are 3 feet 6 inches from the ground and when loaded the 
girders are 14 feet 6 inches from the rail Twelve cars were 


necessary to carry the big bridge material. The girders are each 
87 feet 101% inches long, 10 feet 10 inches deep and have a total 
weight of 192 tons. Two and one-half cars are needed for each 
girder and the outfit is a train in itself. 

Fires. 

The White-Warner Company of Taunton, Mass., whose plant 
was recently destroyed by fire, have bought the plant of the 
Taunton Iron Works. The White-Warner Company will manu 
facture the lines of the Taunton Iron Works as well as its own 
lines. The plant was started up this week. The Taunton Iron 
Works was established in 1857 and is one of the oldest stove 
coneerns in the country. 

The storehouse of the Clifton Mfg. Company, on Sayre street, 
Buffalo. was destroyed by fire with contents on the 14th inst. 

The recent fire at the plant of the Keyser Mfg. Company of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., did not damage the manufacturing part of 
the plant, the warehouse and the office building being the only 
parts destroyed. 

Hardware. 

Norton-Edgar Can Company, Ludlow, Ky., have been incor 
porated under the laws of Kentucky with a capital of $100,000 
to manufacture cans and metal specialties and machinery and 
dies for the same. The officers of the company are H. M. Nor 
ton. president: M. W. Edgar. vice-president and secretary, and 
J. J. Moser, treasurer. The company have taken a lease of the 
premises formerly occupied by the American Can Company in 
Ludlow. the building being equipped with power plant, steam 
heat and electric light. They have put in a small machine shop, 
which is now in operation. The company intend for a time at 
least to manufacture paint, color and varnish cans exclusively 
Their order for can making machinery was placed with Stiles 
Morse Company of Chicago, who are Western agents for E. W 
Bliss Company of Brooklyn, N. Y. A good part of it is prom 
ised for shipment within a month. The company will get into 
operation as early as possible, and have assurances of a goodly 
amount of business as soon as they are ready ake care of it 

Keystone Farm Machine Company, York, Pa., manutacturers 
of corn shellers, weeders, cultivators, harrows, «&c have bad 
plans made for a three-story addition to their factory It will 
be 100 x 170 feet and of slow burning construction The build 
ing will be used for storage purposes 

The Cleveland Hardware Company of Cleveland have leased 
the factory on Hamilton street, formerly ocupied by the Horix 
Mfg. Company, and are installing punches and presses with a 
view to utilizing it in the production of certain parts in their 


line of carriage and wagon specialties. It was only recently that 
they erected a large addition to their plant 

The Crafton Hardware Company of Crafton. Pa ve been 
chartered with a capital of $10,000 and thes¢ a: i 


Hoffman, Charles Denny and A. M. Branen 
Miscellaneous. 

The Atlas Car & Mfg. Company of Cleveland have recently 
completed the erection of new structural shops, which greatly 
increases their facilities for turning out cars. They are at 
work on 200 small steel cars to be shipped to the Philippines. 

Albert L. Colburn, rivet and washer manufacturer, at New 
Haven, Conn., has taken larger quarters at 20 Artisan street, in 
that city. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 





Undue importance has been attached to the announce- 
ment that the associated Southern furnace companies 
have reduced the price of No. 2 Foundry from $13.50 to 
$12, Birmingham. As in previous reductions in the of- 
ficial price, the associated furnacemen have again merely 
recognized the settling of the market on the part of the 
independent producers. For some weeks quotations on 
Southern Foundry Iron have been based on a $12 rate. 
The official reduction can therefore hardly be charac- 
terized as a cut. The action thus taken, however, has 
some significance in showing that the associated produ- 
cers recognize that Iron cannot be marketed above $12, 
Birmingham. It remains to be seen whether the official 
price now named can be maintained, or whether it will 
be further reduced. The volume of business has cer- 
tainly increased heavily of late, but some of it has been 
placed under the rate now named by the associated fur- 
nacemen. The Chicago market has been particularly 
active. It is stated that the International Harvester 
Company have purchased fully 100,000 tons in the past 
two weeks, of which 75,000 tons were Northern and 25,000 
tons Southern, and are still in the market. Sales of Mal- 
leable Iron at Chicago thus far during the month are 
placed at 100,000 tons, and Basic Iron is in greater de- 
mand, with negotiations pending on 15,000 to 20,000 tons. 
The smaller Western consumers are also buying more 
freely. Cincinnati and St. Louis report increased busi- 
hess. Eastern markets are likewise fairly active, but 
Pittsburgh reports quiet conditions in Pig Lron. 

The International Harvester Company have purchased 
40,000 tons of Soft Steel Bars and 11,000 tons of Light 
Sheets for delivery in 1908-4. The placing of this busi- 
ness has been deferred for a iong time, and its consum- 
mation now is likely to influence other buyers in the 
same lines, 

Officials of the United States Steel Corporation take 
a hopeful view of the situation. They state that the 
subsidiary companies now have as large a tonnage on 
their books as at the corresponding time last year. The 
condition of the Tube, Tin Plate and Wire trades is 
especially good. The National Tube Company were never 
so crowded with work as at present. The closing of 
some departments at the Homestead works of the Car- 
negie Steel Company is due to the pressing necessity for 
repairs, as these departments have been ope rated to their 
utmost for more than two years. The Sheet trade bas 
for some time been less active, but it is stated that no 
more Sheet mills are now idle than usual at this season 
in ordinary years. The Structural trade is lighter than 
during the spring months, mainly on account of strikes 
in the building trades. The corporation is not negotia- 
ting for Bessemer Pig Iron, and no purchases will be 
made for some time. 

Car shortage is beginning to be felt in various sections 
of the country, particularly in the West and South, and 
fears are expressed that last fall's experience may be 
repeated to some extent. 

A transaction of more than ordinary interest has oc- 
curred in Ferro Silicon. <A sale of about 150 tons of 50 
per cent. Ferro Silicon has been made, for delivery at 
an interior point at a price somewhat under $103 per 
gross ton delivered. The metal comes from Continental 
Europe. This is the largest sale ever made of this class 
of material. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 

Aug.19,Aug.12,July22,Aug. 20 

PIG TRON: 1908. 1903. 1903. 1902 

Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

a ae eee $16.75 $16.75 $17.75 $22.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 


CUMCMMAGEL ons. 0d 5:5 cers er 15.25 15.25 15.75 20.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 16.50 17.25 17.25 22.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 17.85 18.85 18.75 21.50 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh...... : 16.00 16.00 17.50 20.75 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 27.00 21.00 21.50 26.00 


BILLETS, RAILS, &ce.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh. soos C700 3700 27.00 31.00 
Stee! Billets, Philadelphia...... 28.00 28.00 28.25 28.50 
Steel Pi'lets, Chicago......... 28.00 28.00 28.00 31.00 


Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 35.00 35.00 35.50 36.00 
Stee! Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago...... ; 16.50 16.50 17.00 18.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 17.75 18.00 18.75 21.50 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 18.59 18.50 20.00 24.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphbia..... 21.00 19.50 21.50 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago..... .. 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 19.00 19.00 21.50 20.00 
Heavy Stee! Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 19.00 19.00 19.50 Zak 

Heavy Steel Scrap. Chicago.... 15.00 15.00 16.50 18.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.60 1.55 1.65 1.92 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.80 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater ee 1.70 1.70 1.70 2.00 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh... ...... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.75 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.75 
Beams, Tidewater. 1.73% 1.738% 1.738% 2.25 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
Angles, Tidewater...... rie 5 1.73%, 1.73% 1.738% 2.35 
Amates, PICTHDOPER. . ... 6.0505 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.82% 1.82%, 1.85 2.15 
Skelp, Sheared Iron. Pittsburgh. 1.87% 1.90 1.90 : 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.60 2 60 2.65 2.90 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh..... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.05 
METALS: 
Copper, New York ... 18.6214413.00 13.50 11.50 
Spelter, St. Louis... ceateeiark 5.50 5.45 5.50 5.20 
Lead, New York........ ais 4.12% 4.12% 4.12% 4.10 
ee EE Es 6c ee ees oa 5.10 4.05 4.12% 3.97% 
Tin, New York.... caceccee OO 28.25 27.26 238.80 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 6.387% 6.50 6.50 8.00 
Wael. Bi TOPs cc cies vawas 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York...... 3.99 3.99 3.99 4,19 





Chicago. 


Fisuer Buiipine. August 19, 19038.-—( By T'clegraph.) 

There has been further liberal buying of Pig Iron, and 
while individual transactions have been smaller than for sev 
eral weeks past aggregate tonnage has been considerable and 
is really more satisfactory to producers, as it indicates a more 
healthful condition, small consumers largely covering their 
requirements, and the indication is for continued activity, 
although at the expense of prices. The Southern associated 
furnaces reduced the official ‘price of No. 2 Foundry to $12, 
Birmingham, on Monday last, but the actual market had 
already passed that point on its downward course. One in 
teresting point has been the unusual strength of Northern 
Iron, it being held fully $1 a ton above the level of Southern 
lron; but Northern Iron naturally sympathizes with the 
Southern output to some extent, at least. Further liberal! 
sales of Malleable Iron have been made, and there has been 
more buying of Softeners, both of Northern and Southern 
production. Bar Iron has sold a little more readily, but in 
small lots, without change in mill prices; but the merchant 
trade has met with keener competition and has reduced prices 
for carload shipments. There has been very little activity in 
Steel, and the most important new feature developed is the 
attention being paid to export trade, both mills and ware- 
housemen, it being reported, having taken considerable busi- 
ness within the past week or two for foreign shipments. 
Actual transactions in Structural Shapes have been small, 
but there is some railroad business of importance pending. 
The competition among the merchant trade has been keener 
recently, and although there is a fair volume of business, 
prices have been reduced for shipment from local store 
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Black Sheets have continued easy, and some cutting in prices 
is indulged in. Galvanized Sheets have developed a firmer 
tone, with less free offerings at the close. There has been 
only a moderate movement in Billets, Rails and Track Sup- 
plies, Plates and Merchant Steel, without essential change 
in prices. Merchant Pipe has continued very active, while 
Cast Iron Pipe has been dull, with the tendency toward 
lower prices. There has been a moderate movement in Coke 
at prices previously quoted. Old Material continues to sag, 
in sympathy with Pig Iron, with the mills and furnaces buy- 
ing only from hand to mouth. Implement manufacturers, 
who have been such prominent factors in the market for both 
Iron and Steel recently and have made heavy purchases, are 
about to buy from 8000 to 4000 tons of Skelp; contracts will 
doubtless be closed this week. 


Pig Iron.—The Southern associated furnaces on Mon- 
day. August 17, reduced their official price of No. 2 Foundry 
to $12, Birmingham, thus once more bringing the official 
close to the actual market, as most of the sales of Southern 
Iron during the last week have been made on the basis of 
$12 for No. 2, Birmingham: but in anticipation of the move 
of the association sales of several hundred ton lots were 
made by independent furnaces on Monday at $11.75, and 
since that time at $11.50, for No. 2, Birmingham. There 
has been considerable activity throughout the week both in 
Northern and Southern Irons. The fact that Northern pro- 
ducers have been able to sell a large tonnage of Foundry Iron 
at about $1 per ton over the equivalent price for Southern 
Coke [ron has created no little comment and seems likely to 
turn consumption more upon the Southern product wherever 
possible, this discrepancy now between the two kinds of 
Iron being too great, except where it is absolutely necessary 
to have Northern Iron for the purposes of mixture. As a 
rule, however, Northern furnaces are in a stronger position 
than Southern producers, having made large sales for long 
deliveries. No very large single orders have been placed 
during the last week, but the total tonnage has been large, 
aggregating upward of 50,000 tons, made up of various 
grades, deliveries being mainly for the last half of the year. 
The purchases of the International Harvester Company prove 
to have been larger than previously recorded, the aggregate 
now being estimated at 100,000 tons, there being one lot of 
25,000 tons and one lot of 50,000 tons of No. 2 Northern 
Iron. at about $17, delivered, shipments extending into March 
of 1904. It is estimated also that this interest purchased 
25,000 tons of Southern Iron at about $12 for No. 2, Bir- 
mingham, and are still in the market for additional amounts 
of Southern Coke Iron, but have reduced their bidding price 
from 50c. to $1 per ton. The sales of Malleable Iron thus 
far during the month are estimated at 100,000 tons, most of 
which sales have already been reported. The largest trans- 
actions were on the basis of $17.50, Chicago. There has 
also been an improved demand for Basic Iron, with sales of 
from 2000 to 4000 tons on the basis of $12.25, Birmingham, 
for delivery during the third quarter of the year, and negotia- 
tions are pending on lots of from 15,000 to 20,000 tons at a 
lower level for delivery during the last half of the year. 
Among the sales during the week have been No. 2 Northern 
Iron in lots of from 100 to 2000 tons at $17 to $17.50, Chi- 
cago, but at the close it wou!d be difficult to sell large quan- 
tities over $16.50. Southern Iron has been sold in 100 to 
500 ton lots, with exceptional transactions of 1000 tons, 
mainly on the basis of $12 for No. 2 Foundry and No. 2 Soft, 
Birmingham, but at the close 300 tons sold at $11.75 and 
larger lots at $11.50, Birmingham, basis. One lot of 3000 
tons and one lot of 5000 tons of Malleable Bessemer have 
sold at $17, Chicago, and Standard Bessemer is difficult to 
sell over $18. Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery Iron 
has sold in a few hundred ton lots on the basis of $18 to $20, 
at the furnace, for 6 to 10 per cent. The fact that small 
consumers are now in the market in force is evidence that the 
long delayed buying movement is in progress, but the fact 
that Southern producers have surrendered has a tendency to 
take off the keen edge of the buying movement. The fol- 
lowing are the approximate prices current, f.o.b. cars, Chi- 
cago, the outside prices being for small quantities and the 
inside prices for round lots for long delivery : 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $21.00 to $22.00 





Northern Coke Foundry. No. 1 .. 17.00to 17.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Local Scotch, No. 1........... Peet Wola 18.00 to 18.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners. No. 2......... to 18. 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. to 19. 
Senne CONG ING. Doc cccsccwwaccccs to 16. 
mowmemers OCUme, NO, BZ... . csc ccucecn to 16. 
eens Ge PO Bocce civceees to 15.! 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ to 16. 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ to 16. 
ae a. re ae to 15.5 
Sumtneen Gray Forse... cicecsicncses to 14. 
PD REN ores hin ohne wow wik awa to 14. 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, 


according 
ovsces DRG 


ree e603 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel 
Malleable Bessemer. 
wmramGard Bessemer... ......sccccccces 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 
6 to 10 per cent. Silicon. i 





20.30 to 


22.30 


[RON 
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Bars.— While the week under review has been very 
quiet, with sales of Soft Steel Bars confined to small quanti- 
ties, the largest individual transaction being for 1000 tons 
for extended delivery, the announcement that the Inter- 
national Harvester Company have purchased 40,000 tons for 
delivery during 1903-1904 has created some interest. Official 
prices are unchanged, but a few independent mills are shad- 
ing the established prices slightly. There has been an im- 
proved demand for small quantities for Bar Iron, sales being 
made mainly at 1.65¢., Chicago, but round lots for long de- 
livery could be purchased at 1.60¢. A great many inquiries 
are being received which have not yet led to business, but a 
general buying movement is anticipated early in September. 
With the exception of Bar lron the following are the official 
prices, f.o.b. ears, Chicago, mill shipment: Bar Iron, 1.60c. 
to 1.65¢.: Soft Steel Bars, 1.76.oc. to 1.86.4. ; loops, 
2.06lse. to 2.16l4c.; Bessemer Bands, 1.76%4c¢. to 1.86%c.; 
Angles, under 3 inches, 1.8644c. to 1.9114c., base. There has 
little increase in the merchant trade and the market 
has continued steady, except for Iron Bars, which are now 
selling at 1.90c. in carload lots and 2c. to 2.15c. in less than 
carload lots. Soft Steel %. rates: Angles, under 3 


Bars, 2c. 
inches, 2.10c. rates,,and Hoops, 2.40c., from store. 


been 


base, 


Structural Material.—Transactions during the past 
week have been light. Even specifications on old contracts 
have slow, but there is some business which is being 
figured upon by Steel mills and local contractors, both in 
Chicago and in other sections, aggregating a fair tonnage. 
Among the more important is Stee] for the construction of 
the Pennsylvania depot at Washington, D. C., and several 
railroad bridges in the Northwest and West. Little difficulty 
is now experienced in getting prompt deliveries from the 
mills on almost any size, but the market remains steady as 


been 


previously quoted, as follows: Beams, Channels and Zees. 
15 inches and under, 1.75c¢. to 1.90e.: 18 inches and over, 


1L.S85c. to 2e.: Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 
1.90c.; Universal Plates, 2c. to 2.25c. There has been some 
little improvement in the demand for shipment from local 
stocks, but increased competition has resulted in lower prices, 
sales being made as follows: Beams and Channels, 2.10c. to 
2.25e.: Angles, 2.10c. to 2.25c.; Tees, 2.15c. to 2.30c., from 
local yards. 


Plates.—The new business offering is very light, and 
even the specifications on old contracts are none too plenti- 
ful. However, the market is well sustained, official prices 
being as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Tank Steel, 14 inch and 
heavier, 1.75c. to 2e.; Flange, 1.85c. to 2.15c.; Marine, 
1.95c. to 2.10c. There has been a moderate movement only 
from loca! warehouses, but prices have been maintained, as 
follows: Steel, 44-inch and heavier, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; Tank 
Steel, 3-16-inch, 2.25¢. to 2.30c.: No. 8, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; 
Flange Steel, 2.40c. to 2.50c¢., all f.o.b. warehouse, Chicago. 


Sheets.—The only large recent transaction is for 17,000 
tons purchased by the International Harvester Company 
from the largest interest in the market, reports being current 
that the agricultural interests have succeeded in obtaining 
substantial concessions from the officia] list. Independent 
mills are making a more active canvass for business, result- 
ing in lower prices in some instances. The following are 
the official prices asked, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, mill shipment: 


No. 10, 2.06%4c. to 2.1614c.; No. 12, 2.16%4c. to 2.26%. ; 
No. 14, 2.26%4e. to 2.3614c.; No. 16, 2.36l4c. to 2.4646c. ; 


Nos. 18 and 20, 2.5014c. to 2.60%4c.; Nos. 
to 2.70%c.; No. 26, 2.70Me. to 2.80Me. : 
2.90l%4c.; No. 28, 2.90M%4c. to 3.00%c. Small lots for ship- 
ment from local stocks are met at from 10¢. to 15e. over 
mill prices. Galvanized Sheets have been a little more active 
and slightly firmer at 75, 10 and 2% to 75, 10 and 5 dis- 
count, mill shipment. Small lots from local stocks are sell- 
ing at 75 and 5 to 75 and 214 discount. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The steadily declining tendency of 
Pig Iron has induced large purchasers of Pipe, including 
municipalities, to hold off from contracting at least tem- 
porarily. There is no lack of interest in the market, but ex- 
cept small purchases for current requirements, neither gas 
nor water companies are buying. For a round tonnage low- 
er prices prevail, but on the small current mail orders re- 
ceived quotations are as follows, f.o.b. cars, Chicago: 4-inch, 
$31; 6-inch, $30.50; S-inch and larger, $30 for Water and 
$1 per ton higher for Gas Pipe. 

Billets.—There has been little inquiry for round lots of 
Billets of any kind, and even the demand for jobbing lots 
has been much reduced. The last sales reported of both 
Bessemer and Open Hearth have been made at $28, f.o.b. 
cars, Chicago. Open Hearth Forging Billets are selling in 
small lots at from $33 to $38, according to analysis, buyer 
and time of delivery. 

Merchant Pipe.—There has been an active demand for 
all sizes, some large contracts having been placed by jobbers 
during the past two weeks, and an active demand has also 
been experienced for large sizes and for Casing from the oil 
The market continues firm in tone, the regular 
schedule of discounts being unchanged for carload lots, Chi- 


cago, base, random lengths, mill shipment : 


22 and 24, 2.60%c. 
No. 27, 2.80%4c. to 


sections. 
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Guaranteed Wrought 
Steel Pipe. Iron 
Galvd. Black. 





Black. Galvd. 

Per cent. Per cent. Percent. Per cent. 
eS re 5 y 56. 39 63.35 53.35 
RR a ia Ws Go WS ep Sin ee 65.35 55.35 
& to 6 inches...........: : 70.35 60.35 
££ ee BT eer 67. 39 07.35 64.35 54.35 


Less than carloads, 12% 

Boiler Tubes.—Producers have continued to receive fair 
contracts for Tubes, and are already well employed on pre- 
vious contracts, but there has been a falling off in the de- 
mand from local distributers. though prices have remained un- 
changed, the following being the schedule of discounts for 
mill shipment : 


per cent. advance. 





Steel. Iron. 
RL.” ee ee eee ey 40 35 
1% to 2% Iimches............+seseees 55.85 8 
254 SAUER 655k sc Senos ae eee 60.85 
6 inches and larger areca ater 55.85 
Less than carloads, 121 ® per cent. advance. 


The following is the schedule of discounts for shipment from 
local warehouse : 


Steel Iron 
cs I I rg i gk tea den a HE wiih aR 40 35 
| ey CR eee, eee re 50 32% 
oe ee. eee ee 57% 42%, 
SR A SRO? ks ies macs caw oes 50 


Merchant Steel.—A few additiona] Agricultural Imple- 
ment manufacturers have placed orders for specialties, con- 
tracts for several hundred tons having been placed for the 
1903-1904 season during the week, but in the main the mar- 
ket continues very quiet without essential change in prices, 
which are as follows for mill shipment: Smooth Finished 
Machinery Steel, 2.0114c. to 2.111%4c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 
1.96l4c. to 2.1114c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.6614c. to 
2.7614. aoe Calk, 2.381%4c. to 2.46%c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.86%4c. 
to 1.9614c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.41 le. to 2.61Y%4e. Ordinary grades 
of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted at 6c. to 8c. for mill ship- 
ment; Specials, 12c. upward. Cold Rolled Shafting in car- 
load lots sells at 47 and in less than carload lots at 42 dis- 
count from list. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—There has been an im- 
proved demand for both Standard and Light Rails for 
quick shipment, with sales during the past two weeks aggre- 
gating between 6000 and 8000 tons, about half of which has 
been taken during the past six days. But the demand for 
1904 delivery has fallen off materially. Both Eastern and 
Western mills have shared in the little business current, and 
the transactions would be greater could local mills make de- 
liveries required. About 500 tons of Seconds have also sold 
for quick shipment. Official prices remain firm at $28 for 
Standard and $27 for Second quality, mill shipment. Light 
Rails are quoted at $34 to $38: Track Supplies have been 
moderately active, and the market has remained steady, as 
follows: Splice or Angle Bars, 2c. to 2.10c.; Spikes, 2.10c. 
to 2.15¢.: Track Bolts, 314 to 3% inches and eee with 
Square Nuts, 2.85c. 2.90c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 3c. to 
3.10c. From store 10c. to 15¢. over mill prices are asked 
and obtained. 


Old Material.—The market has continued heavy and 
weak in sympathy with Pig Iron, which has declined further 
during the past ten days. Rolling mills are still holding off 
or buying only for current consumption, and Open Hearth 
furnaces are less free buyers, being able to purchase Pig at 
a material reduction. At the same time offerings are no‘ 
heavy or pressing. However, the tendency is toward lower 
prices. Heavy Relaying Rails are in better demand at con- 
cessions, among the sales during the week being 300 tons at 
$28, Chicago. The following are the prices current per gross 
ton, an Chicago: 


Ok 1 Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ ¥ 50 to "17.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 19.00 to 19.50 
ReOnvy Memgiee Falls. ...00s.sskcees 28.00 to 29.00 
ng he. ae 21.50 to 22.00 
Heavy Meiting Steel Scrap...... 15.00 to 15.50 
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EE COUR 0-5 5 005 ov us ox suas dead 5 ee ee 
The following quotations are per net ton: 

De eS ni $15.50 to $16.00 

Iron er re en 19.50 to 20.00 


Stee! Car Axies. 


} ‘- er ee ere 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought. . 


14.25 to 14.75 


No. 2 Kailroad Wrought.......... .. 18.50to 14.00 
eee ser ere ae 16.50 to 17.50 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge i 3.00 to 14.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Ww rought P ipe.... 11.50to 12.00 
Brom ARi® DUPMeees. 2. ccceces -sveue Se ae Ene 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings..... cone an Re Se 2200 
Machine Shop Turnings.... ori a ea ecg: Ee | 


Cast ee 
Mixed Borings, &e. plea a Matasiee 
No 1 Boilers, cut..... 


Satarie les be cect --- 8.50to 7.50 
cn ees 7.50 to 8.50 
ee eee .1. eee BEBO 


UN MI in i ip asa hiare bod 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 10.00 to 10.50 
Railroad Malleable............... ... 14.50to 15.00 
Agricultural Malleable............... 13.50 to 14.00 
Metals.—Copper has continued slow and easy, there 


being but little purchasing in small lots. 
at 12%4c., and Lake at 18c., in carload lots. Spelter is in 
more ample supply for August and September shipment, 
sales being made on the basis of S'4c. in carload lots. Sheet 
Zine is steady at 6°%4c. Small lots of Tin are sold at 30c. 
Lead is nominally unchanged, with a fair movement, and 


Casting is offered 
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the output of the mills contracted for some time in the fu- 
ture. Prices remain nominal at 4.05c. in 50-ton lots, with 
214c. additional obtained for car lots. Old Metals are in light 
demand, and the market is easy, as follows: Heavy Cut Cop- 
per is 1114c.; Red Brass, 101%4c.; Copper Bottoms, 101c. ; 
Lead Pipe, 3.70c., and Zine at 4.65¢. ., Spot. 

Coke.—There has been a moderate degree of activity 
during the week, sales being mainly for future delivery, prime 
Connellsville 72-hour Foundry Coke having been sold at $3 
and Furnace Coke at $2 at the ovens. West Virginia Coke, 
both foundry and furnace, is selling at about the same 
price as Connellsvile. Small lots of all kinds have been sold 
at from 25c. to 50c. per tom over the above prices. The In- 
ternational Harvester Company are reported to have con- 
tracted for 6000 cars of Coke for delivery into next March 
The spot market is in better condition than for many weeks, 
supplies which have been pressing having been well taken 
care of. 


Philadelphia. 


Forrest BuiLpiInc, August 18, 1905. 

It is a difficult matter to define the condition of the Pig 
Iron market. There are some people who will always talk 
things up, but the most conservative men in the trade admit 
that the situation is extremely problematical. To-day’s selling 
prices are so close to cost that there is no money in it to fur 
nace owners, so that something must be done to straighten 
things out. Some furnaces may be “ blown out ” or be banked, 
others will go on making Iron, expecting to get out on cheap- 
er fuel and in other lessened expenses; but the concensus of 
opinion is that there will be no important change in the im 
mediate future. Probably the turn will depend more on the 
consumption of Pig Iron than on production, as the latter 
can be correctly estimated, while consumption requires con 
siderable time to demonstrate its exact character. So far as 
can be gathered from a general inquiry in the trade it does 
not appear that there is any material falling off in the foun 
dry trade, but in the mill trade the loss is quite serious, al- 
though as yet it is impossible to say with certainty what the 
proportions are as regards supply and demand, and more- 
over, things are at a point when they might easily become 
much better or much worse. The trade were probably never 
more alert in regard to the situation than they are to-day. 
Consumers cannot be induced to buy more Iron than they 
know they will require within the next 60 or 90 days—proof 
positive that they have their doubts in regard to values—and 
while sellers are willing to discount the future to a moderate 
extent, they do so in anticipation that, if a further decline 
should come, they will be able to recoup themselves on a re- 
duced cost of production. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the feeling is still very much unsettled, the only suggestive 
feature being that, while there is no talk of higher prices, 
there is some doubt of the permanency of to-day’s quotations. 
There may be nothing in this except that it is a reflection of 
the general feeling in regard to the situation and its pros 
pects in the near future. 


Pig Iron.—The situation is not materially different to 
what it was a week ago. Sales may represent an increased 
tonnage, but the buying was of a desultory character, and 
not such as to give definite character to the market. When 
lots of any size were taken they were at low prices, while 
even small lots were hardly as firm as they were a week 
ago. The buying, therefore, was not of a very confident 
character, and indicated either that lower prices were re- 
garded as probable, or that the requirements of the buyer 
were not very large. Under these conditions it is impossible 
to make confident assertions in regard to price movements in 
the near future. Some well informed people are inclined to 
think that bottom figures have been reached for the present 
and that a good volume of business will be placed on the 
basis of to-day’s quotations. Later developments will proba- 
bly determine the course of the market for an indefinite 
period, but at present even the best judges hesitate to ex- 
press decided opinions. Sales in small lots have been on the 
basis of $17 to $17.50, delivered, for No. 2 X Foundry; large 
lots at about 50c. less, at which the market may be called 
fairly steady. Inquiries are somewhat numerous, and it 
looks as though there would be a fair degree of activity at 
about the following prices, delivered Philadelphia or equiva- 
lent points: 

No. 1 X Foundry...... 

No. 2 X Foundry.... 

Besa es 60 ha 

Standard Mill trons 

Ordinary Mill Irons......... gatas 

BD: hs Wate he So eis. otk oid Oe ee ali 

Steel Billets.—There is a good deal of inquiry and quite 
a nice batch of orders have been taken in small and medium 
sized lots at $28.50 to $29, delivered, for Basic. There is 
nothing doing in outside Steel, although foreign is offered at 
about $27.50, ex-ship, duty paid. 

Plates.—-Business is not good by any means. There is a 
fair run of small orders, and on these mills are fairly em- 
ployed, but there are no orders of any magnitude. Neither 
ean it be said that prospects are favorable, as many large 








15.25 to 15.50 
16.00 to 16.25 
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consumers appear to have much less business on hand than 
they had several months ago. Prices are unchanged as fol- 
lows for city and nearby deliveries, base prices up to 100 
inches: Tank Steel, both Sheared and Universal, 1.75c. to 
1.80c., in large lots; Flange, 1.85. to 1.90c.; Commercial 
Fire Box, 1.95c. to 2c.; Locomotive Fire Box, 2.25c. to 
2.50c.; small lots, 10c. to 15¢. per 100 extra; 100 to 110 
inches, 0.05c. extra; 100 to 115 inches, 0.10c. extra; 115 to 
120 inches, 0.15c. extra; 120 to 125 inches, 0.25c. extra; 
125 to 130 inches, 0.50c. extra; over 130 inches wire, le. 
extra; Plates under 4 inch on edge, 0.10c. extra; under 3-16 
inch on edge to No. 8, 0.15c. extra; No. 9, B. W. G., 0.25c. 
extra. 

Structural Material.— What has been said in regard to 
Plates applies much the same to Structural Material, which 
has not been very active for several weeks past. Strikes in 
the building trades have worked serious injury, and it is 
doubtful if there will be any recovery this year. At present 
the demand is poor and prospects for the near future are 
not very encouraging, although prices on the following basis 
are well maintained: Beams, Angles or Channels, ordinary 
sizes, 1.7314c. to 1.80c. for carload lots, with the usual addi- 
tion for smaller quantities. 

Bars.—The Bar Iron trade is much the same as quoted 
last week. There is no general demand, and most of the 
mills could do 20 to 30 per cent. more work if orders could 
be had. Prices are irregular, 1.60c., delivered, being about 
a fair average price for strictly Refined Iron in carload lots, 
although some mills will go half a tenth to a tenth lower: but 
the quality is uncertain and only a few sizes are made. Steel 
oe are held at combination prices, but the demand is rather 
slow. 


: Sheets.—There is a good demand for Heavy Sheets, but 
Light Sheets are somewhat dull and a little uncertain as re- 
gards prices. * 

Old Material.—The demand is extremely light, and in 
the case of pressure to sell very low prices have to be ac- 
cepted. It is difficult to give exact prices, but for deliveries 
in buyers’ yards the range would be about as follows: 

A a eee eee $17.75 to $1 


EAGAVY Steel Berap. ccc cccacescvces 17.50 to 17.7: 
Low Phosphorus Scrap 26.00 to 27. 





Se PROC MANOR 66 cree cake recuse ews 20.00 to 21. 
CR ee eee aia 5 19.50 to 20.! 
aE rr Rs ins. 5 wie eA Sw eK do Galas 21.00 to 22. 
EE NE OES 0.5 a Kckodie vn ibrar haraone aa 19.00 to 20. 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 17.50to 18.50 
RN OID abc vie win din ek o'@ee a's eae 16.00 to 17.00 
OCIIOE, TOUS 6.055 0 0:45. 0:4.0.0' 060.000 wie 15.50 to 16.00 
Eee: We MER MEIN oi bc a ob a cieip eecmaa'e 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 2 Light (Ordinary).............- 11.50 to 12.50 
Wen FONT iso 5 os eo eileen Hee e e's 13.00 to 14.00 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy..... 14.50 to 15.00 
a INTEENES C S Cryo gas drt larg a wien oy. nie 8.25 to 8.75 


PUG NEOs Scdaiccs te teense os Ceres 11.75 to 12.25 


St. Louis. ’ 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, August 19, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The past few days have marked a consider- 
able increase of trade in the Iron market, attributable to the 
decision of the associated Southern furnaces to place No. 2 
Foundry on a $12, Birmingham, basis. Contracts now being 
placed generally cover the third and fourth quarters and 
aggregate several thousand tons. The market will undoubt- 
edly broaden out from this time on, and when we begin to 
get the contracts of greater magnitude the influence, it is 
thought by the trade, will stir the whole market to great 
activity. We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 








Southern, No. 1 Foundry............. $16.25 to $16.50 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............. 15.75 to 16.00 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry...........<. 15.25 to 15.50 
mouthers, No. 4 Foumary.......cecees 14.75 to 15.00 
A EO Ue a ettivns aves caeceha noes 16.25 to 16.50 
BE oS oa CRS HRP R OE Reeaee 15.25 to 15.50 
| ee ee ee rs 14.75 to 15.00 
a Sa 26.75 to 27.00 
DETTORI TOQMOMIOT. gon scan ete cenenes 19.25 to 19.75 
Ohio Silvery, & per cent. Silicon....... 23.00 to 23.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 19.25 to 19.75 
Ohio Strong Softeners. No. 2.......... 18.75 to 19.25 


Bars.—The volume of transactions in the Bar market 
the past week shows an improvement, and jobbers anticipate 
that the cali on their stocks will continue to grow more 
liberal. We quote from the mill: Iron Bars, 1.70c. to 1.75e. ; 
Steel Bars, 1.824%4¢. Jobbers continue to quote 2.15c. to 
2.25¢. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Trade has continued to 
come up in this department, and the total volume is said to 
be quite large for the week under review. We quote as fol- 
lows: Splice Bars, 2.05c. to 2.15¢.; Bolts, with Hexagon 
Nuts, 3.05¢c. to 3.15¢.: with Square Nuts, 2.90c. to 3c.; 
Spikes, 2.15c. to 2.25. 

Angles and Channels.—Store trade in small Angles 
and Channels continues in fair volume, and jobbers name 
a quotation of 2.25c. to 2.40c., according to quantity. 

Pig Lead.—The Lead market is said to hold very steady 
wlth a quick shipment demand at 4.10c. to 4.12%4c. for Mis- 
sourt brands. 
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Spelter.—Activity in this department is not very pro- 
nounced just now, but a steady and firm tone rules, with 
quotation at 5.50c. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, August 18, 1903. 

Iron Ore.—Not even inquiries have been reported the 
past week. ‘The general expectation now seems to be that 
less Ore will be moved this year than last, not because there 
will necessarily be a lessening of consumption, but because of 
the heavy stock held over at the beginning of the year, which 
will more than suffice to supply the new stacks. The lake 
trade is steady with a heavy movement. The speed of which 
the transportation facalities are capable is not fully dem- 
onstrated because of dock and car conditions. The movement 
so far in August has been short of the showing for Juty, and 
also less than in August a year ago. Wild Ore is getting 
scarce at some ports, particularly Escanaba. From other 
ports the movement is still free, but it is evident that there 
will be less late wild Ore this year than ever. Rates of 
transportation are unchanged at SOc. from Duluth, 72™%e. 
from Marquette and 60c. from Escanaba. The prices quoted 
on Ore are also unchanged, being $4.50 for Bessemer old 
range and $4 for Bessemer Mesaba as a basis. 


Pig Iron.—The selling of small lots of Foundry for im- 
mediate shipment continues to be the sole demonstration of 
activity in that line of the trade. The sales are as heavy as 
at any time in the recent past, but the demand has not in- 
creased. In this territory prices have held steady, No. 2 
Foundry continuing to bring $17 in the Valleys. A few of 
the Valley furnaces are still out for the usual midsummer 
repairs, and the remaining stacks have had little or no diffi- 
culty in meeting the requirements. Advance buying is pre- 
vented by the uncertainty as to prices for the fourth quarter, 
the general impression being that values will be lower than 
at present., Southern conditions continue to affect this 
market by accentuating the uncertainty as to future prices. 
The production from the active stacks in the Valley is heavy 
and shipments are made rapidly. The Coke supply is ade- 
quate to all present purposes. A car shortage is threatening 
however, and some fears are expressed. In the Bessemer 
trade no sales have been made of importance. A few reports 
are current of round lots having been covered for fourth- 
quarter delivery, but they seem to be of little significance. 
The association has done nothing. The price holds at about 
$18 in the Valley, the quotation being nominal. The furnace 
of the Cleveland Furnace Company, which is to run on Bes- 
semer, met with an accident, and the beginning of operations 
was delayed until the first of this week. The Basic trade is 
quiet, with very little activity reported. The demand is light, 
and even inquiries for fourth-quarter delivery are absent. 
Nominally the price is about $18 in the Valleys. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Cleveland market is in- 
clined to be bullish in Finished Material. Consumption in 
general lines has gone on apace; there have been no cancela- 
tions of contracts of any moment; specifications against con- 
tracts have been steady, even though not big, and all of the 
concerns consuming Steel have continued to operate at top 
speed. The only thing that at all detracts from the bull side 
of the market is that some of the consumers do not show 
such marked activity in their estimating departments. A 
strong buying period, within a reasonable length of time, has 
been freely predicted by the producers, in which some of the 
consumers have joined. Orders for Sheets have been coming 
in steadily, even though the aggregate tonnage has not been 
quite as heavy as recently. Some of the mills are shut 
down for want of business, and the others are in position to 
make good prompt delivery, but the trade, at that, is better 
than some of the other lines. Some of the smaller concerns 
are shading prices to get business, especially on choice speci- 
fications, but in the main the business done through the job- 
bers has been at about association prices. The old quota- 
tions, therefore, are continued as follows: No. 27 Black 
Sheets out of stock, 3.05c., as a basis; No. 14, Blue An- 
nealed, 2.20c. in carlots at the mills, as a basis; No. 27 one 
pass cold rolled, 2.75c. in car lots at the mills; No. 27 Gal- 
vanized Sheets, 4c., out of stock, as a basis. Buying of Bar 
Iron is a little heavied. The consumers are beginning to look 
around at a lively pace, and the prospects are for a good 
trade soon. Prices continue to indicate that the producers 
are meeting local conditions. The quotation at Cleveland is 
1.60c., but the mills are meeting outside competition by mak- 
ing the price about 1.55c., at the mill. Bar Steel prices have 
held steady under pressure. The buying has been hand to 
mouth, and when contracts have been placed, in a few in- 
stances only, the consumer has been insured against a de- 
cline in the general market. The market is still, therefore, 
represented by a quotation of 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for Besse- 
mer, and 1.70c., Pittsburgh, for Open Hearth. In the Plate 
trade booking is light, but specification against old con- 
tracts has been moderately heavy. A few mills have sus- 
pended operations. The price from all mills holds at 1.60ce., 
Pittsburgh. No cut under that price has been reported here. 
“n Structural all of the present demand is supplied from 
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mills, the jobbers having little or no business. The demand 
is light, and conditions are identical with the Plate trade. 
Prices hold at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, on mill sales and 2.15c. out 
of stock. 

Old Material.—The market has been dull and without 
sales. The inquiries have begun to indicate a little business 
immediately ahead, but nothing was done the past week. 
Nominal quotations alone prevail. They are, gross tons: 
Heavy Melting Steel, $18.50; Old Steel Rails, $18.90; Old 
Iron Rails. $22; Old Car Wheels, $19: Railroad Malleable, 
$17: Cast Borings, $8.50. All net tons: No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought, $18; No. 1 Busheling, $14.50; Wrought Turnings, 
$12: Iron Car Axles, $22.50; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $14.50; 
Stove Plate, $11.50. 





Birmingham. 


BmrMINGHAM, ALA., August 16, 1903. 


The better conditions of the market as noted in last 
letter were maintained during the week just ended, with the 
promise of a continued improvement. There are under ne- 
gotiation some round lots of Iron, but the buyers are hesitat- 
ing. While there is an improvement in the tone of the mar- 
ket and in the volume of reported sales, there is still no snap 
to the buying, and what is being done is for the supplying 
of pressing needs and it is limited to 30 and 60 days’ deliv- 


ery. ‘The makers of Iron are confronted just now with 
two serious problems—1, An accumulation of Iron, that 


is growing larger every day, and, 2, the threatened increased 
cost of production to result if the demands of the miners are 
granted. As to the first proposition, there is an accumula- 
tion of over 125,000 tons in furnace yards at present, and 
of this amount 80,000 tons or more are for account of one 
interest. The prospects are that we will, in the near future, 
have to deal with the same conditions that prevail in the 
West, where a threatened car famine is developing into a 
reality. Now, if this Iron is held for the future market, the 
limited facilities will be inadequate for moving it promptly 
and present conditions will only be intensified. What will 
move this Iron promptly? What will anticipate the inade- 
quacy of transportation facilities that we are shortly to con- 
front? The answer is plain, and that is, move the Iron now. 
This is the line of thought that existing conditions generate 
in reflective minds, and it is actuated by developments as 
they occur in the Court of Arbitration now in session. But 
how can this .Iron be moved? There is only one way, and 
that is to lower the price. If the price was lowered to $12, 
it is claimed that there would be a rush for Iron for delivery 
the balance of this year that would absorb the output of 
all our furnaces, and we would be rid of the incubus of large 
amounts in furnace yards begging buyers. Besides that ad- 
vantage, it would put us on a competitive basis with North- 
ern Irons, as we could sell our Iron on the basis of $17, de- 
livered, for No. 2 Foundry to the Pittsburgh district. Be- 
sides the attainment of these results, it would influence the 
fate of the miners’ demands, for an increase of wages would 
not be likely to occur in the face of decreased market values. 
If prices were reduced as above outlined, we would be only 
on a parity with competition. Such thoughts as are above 
set forth are under serious consideration by conservative 
and thoughtful operators. ‘“ The unexpected always hap- 
pens,’ so one need not be astonished if at any time the trade 
is treated to a surprise of lowered values. It is a common 
sense proposition that Iron must have a satisfactory price 
to command an active trade. The abnormal demand that 
prevailed has decreased, and the horoscope of the future 
shows that we have reached the crest of the wave in prices 
and are going back to conservatism. It was developed before 
the Court of Arbitration that at $12 Iron in this district 
could be sold at a fair living profit. 

The Court of Arbitration to settle the differences between 
the operators and the miners has been the center of attrac- 
tion the past week. It will terminate this week. Great 
latitude has been given in probing the business of the oper- 
ators, and their methods in its conduct have been ruthlessly 
and unsparingly attacked and much irrelevant matter aired. 
The miners are making an aggressive and stubborn fight, and 
are now alert and watchful and combative on every point 
affecting their claims. The operators contend that to con- 
cede the miners’ claims is to increase the cost of production 
20 per cent. or more and drive them out of competitive mar- 
kets, and this increase will increase the cost of making Lron, 
because it increases the cost and amount of labor employed 
by furnaces. For instance, it would require three shifts at 
all the furnaces, where two now answer. Epitomized, the 
miners want less work and more pay, and the operators the 
same pay existing now (in some instances less) mes better 
work. To illustrate, at one mine, where 768 men are em- 
ployed, five men worked during February (selected as an 
average for the year) 22 days and over; 586 worked 12 days 
or less, when they might have worked 28 days, and so on 
down to less than five days. Between the extremes the num- 
ber of days was very irregular. Now the operators demand 


that a specified number of days be named when the miner 
shall work, as the fixed charges of the mine are the same in 
Upon the ques- 


ease of fair work or unsatisfactory work. 
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tion of commissaries, or stores, run by the companies for the 
benefit of the employees there was much dispute, eac! 
side endeavoring to show that the other was the beneficiary. 
Concerning the eight-hour day the fight is lively. The oper 
ators contend that it would entail large cost to adapt their 
plants to it; and prove in the end very unsatisfactory. 


(By Telegraph.) 
AuGustT 19, 1908. 

As foreshadowed in last letter the price of [ron has been 
lowered to basis of $11.50 per ton, to take effect from date 
The difference hetween grades remains unchanged. This 
makes No. 2 Foundry $12 and No. 4 Foundry $11, while 
No. 1 Foundry is $12.50 and Gray Forge $10.75. It is an- 
ticipated that the drop in prices will stimulate demand and 
it will be a sore disappointment if it fails to do so, as the 
president of the Tennessee Company testified this week before 
the Board of Arbitration that it cost his company $10.87 
per ton to make Iron during the month of July just past. 
This shows but a small margin of profit at the new price 
It is too early to forecast the effect, but the inquiries for 
confirmation of report are quite frequent. The drop simply 
places this district on a parity with competing interests as 
to price, and obliterates foreign importation for the present. 
The Arbitration Board will finish its sittings this week and 
render its verdict. It is evident to one who has followed 
the proceedings that a decision granting a part, at least, of the 
miners’ demands was fast being reached. The decline just 
made in Iron may change the trend of feeling, for it is dif 
ficult to award increased wages to miners and saddle in- 
creased costs on the furnace interests in the face of a de 
clining market, with the possibility of further shape in price. 
The board has aired well the business of the corporations, 
and their cost sheets are now as open pages to the genera! 
public. 





Pittsburgh. 


PARK August 19, 1903. 

Pig Iron.—While the Pig Iron market remains quiet, 
there is a little more inquiry, but the amount of actual ton- 
nage being placed is small. The action of the Southern Fur- 
nace Association in making a cut of $1.50 a ton in prices of 
Southern Foundry and Forge Iron will not affect the local 
markets to any extent. Under the new schedule No. 2 South- 
ern Iron is $12, Birmingham, equal to $16.85, Pittsburgh ; 
but Northern brands of No. 2 Foundry are being offered at 
$17, Pittsburgh or less, so that there is little chance of 
Southern Iron getting into this market. We understand 
that two large interests in the Southern Furnace Asso- 
ciation insisted that the last cut .n prices be made, and the 
other furnaces were compelled to acquiesce. The new price 
on Southern Forge is $10.75, Birmingham, or $15.60, Pitts- 
burgh; but local brands of Forge are being offered at prac- 
tically this price, so that there is not much probability of 
Southern Forge coming into this market. Very little is do- 
ing in Bessemer Iron, and reports are going of all kinds of 
prices being made. It is a fact that Bessemer Iron is being 
offered in fair sized lots at $17, Valley furnace, equal to 
$17.85, Pittsburgh, and it is stated that it has been offered 
at even lower prices. None of the large consumers of Pig 
Iron are buying, and any Iron changing hands is in small 
lots and often at considerable change in prices. 


SULLDING, -(By Telegraph.) 


Steel.—There is some inquiry for Steel, one concern ask- 
ing prices on 1000 tons of Open Hearth Slabs for Septem- 
ber and October delivery. We are advised that matters in 
the Billet arrangement are moving along smoothly, and the 
mills are adhering rigidly to fixed prices in making quota- 
tions. The Bessemer plant of the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Company, which has been idle for some time, will start up 
Thursday morning, August 20. The Republic Bessemer 
plant at Youngstown is also running. We quote Bessemer 
Billets at $27; Open Hearth, $28, Pittsburgh, Wheeling or 
Valley delivery. 


Coke.—The unsatisfactory condition ot the Coke mar- 
ket continues, and more Coke is being offered than the 
market will take, with the result that low prices are being 
made, particularly for delivery in the Eastern markets. 
Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke for prompt shipment 
continues to be offered at $2 to $2.50 a ton. and 72-hour 
Foundry at $3 a ton. Main line Coke made outside the 
Connellsville region is being offered at still Jower prices. 
Most of the Coke plants in the Connellsville region remain 
idle on Thursday of each week in order to decrease the out- 
put, which is already showing a large falling off. The out- 
put this week is expected to be below 240,000 tons, the small- 
est for a long time. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market continues very dull, 
and prices are merely nominal. Open Hearth Melting Stock 
is being offered below $20 in gross tons, and No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap about $17 in net tons. 


(By Mail.) 
About the only event of interest in the otherwise quiet 


week in the Tron trade has been the reduction of $1.50 in 
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irices of Southern Foundry and Forge Iron, made at a 
neeting of the Southern Furnace Association held in Bir- 
iingham, Ala., on Monday, August 17. The new schedule 
f prices adopted, and which went into effect on above date. 
re as follows: Southern, No. 2 Foundry, $12; No. 3, $11.50; 
No. 4, $11, and Gray Forge, $10.75, all f.o.b. Birmingham, 
he freight to Pittsburgh being $4.85 per ton. Under this 
ew schedule of prices Southern No. 2 Iron is $16.85, Pitts- 
urgh, but it is doubtful whether any considerable quantity 

Iron from the South can come into this market, for the 
vason that Northern grades of No. 2 Foundry Lron are 
eing offered as low as $16.50 a ton, the open market being 
about $17. It is a fact, too, that most of the large con- 
sumers of Foundry Lron in the Pittsburgh district have large 
stocks, and are not expected to do much buying for the next 
wo or three months. The local situation in Pig Iron is very 
juiet, and very little Iron is changing hands. Bessemer is 
wing freely offered as low as $17 a ton, at Valley furnace, 
nd it is said that $16.50 has been quoted in exceptional 
ases. This Iron is being offered by brokers and furnaces 
sutside the Bessemer Furnace Association. The Steel mar- 
ket is quiet and sales of Billets and Bars by the pool are 
relatively small. In Finished Iron and Steel the last three 
vr four days have. witnessed a much better inquiry, and 
tual tonnage being placed is a little larger. The impres- 
sion seems to prevail that present prices on Structural Ma- 
rial, Plates and Steel Bars, which are fixed by agreement, 
1ay not hold, and this is causing buyers to place orders only 
or small lots. It would seem that the impression that prices 
n these materials would be lower is not well founded, as 
rge interests claim there will be no reductions made what- 
ver and that present figures will stand. The argument is 
ised that to reduce prices would not mean the consumption 
{ a pound more of material, but would simply have the 
effect of unsettling the market and would not do any good in 
ny way, but would work harm. The labor troubles have 
seriously restricted demand for various forms of Finished 
Iron and Steel, and as these troubles are being gradually 
settled the effect ought to be to cause an increased demand 
wfore long. 


Ferromanganese.—The Carnegie Steel Company are 
uow sellers of Ferro, their output being larger than their 
wn needs. English and domestic Ferro is still held at $50, 
delivered, for 50-ton lots and over, while German is offered 
it $49. There is very little doing, the large consumers be- 
ug covered, and the few orders being placed are for small 
ots only. 


Muck Bar.—A sale of 1000 tons of domestic Muck Bar 
s reported at a price equal to about $29.50, Pittsburgh. We 
quote at $29.50 to $30, delivered. 

Plates.—Demand for Plates in the last few days has been 
slightly better, but is still confined to small lots, as buyers 
seem to have the impression that the present price of Plates, 
which is based on 1.60c. for Tank, %-inch and heavier, may 
e reduced. We can state that the Plate mills have never 
considered the question of making a reduction in prices and 
10 meeting of the association will be held until the regular 
uarterly meeting in October next, when present prices will 

reaffirmed. It is admitted that demand for Plates has 
fallen off very considerably in the past two months, but to 
ake any reduction in the price would not improve the situ- 
ation and would not result in a ton more of Plates being 
ed. For these reasons it is safe to assume that present 
tices of Plates will continue in force for a long time. We 
juote: Tank Plate, 44-inch thick and up to 100 inches in 
width, 1.60e., at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 
1.70e.; Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American Boiler Manu- 

turers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom 
Steel, 1.90e.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and 
ranges in price up to 3c. Plates more than 100 inches 
le, Se. extra per 100 Ibs. Plates 3-16 inch in thickness, 
extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. 
‘lese quotations are based on carload lots, with 5c. extra 
less than carload lots; terms net cash in 30 days. 
Steel Rails.—Tonnage being placed is for small lots 
y, a good deal of it for trolley roads. No large contracts 
e been let for some time. We quote at $28 at mill for 
ndard Sections in 500-ton lots and over. 
Structural Material.—No large contracts for either 
ge or building work have been placed since our last re- 

The Structural trade has been hurt very much by the 
ne in securities and the tightening of the money market, 
sing the postponement of a good deal of new work. Some 
ze work for the New York Central and other Eastern 
s is to be placed this week, but no local contracts of im- 
ince are in sight. Some of the local Structural ships 
getting very short of work. Deliveries of material are 

being made by the Carnegie Steel Company for the new 
er department store, now being built on Wood street, in 
city. Mills are making very prompt deliveries on the 
‘new tonnage that is coming up, and we quote: Beams 
Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; 
sles, 83 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.60c.; 
‘| Bars, 1.60c., half extras. at mill; Universal and 
ved Plates, 1.60c. to 1.70c. 


oo) 


‘) 


Iron and Steel Bars.—-\We note a slight increase in de- 
mand for Steel Bars, a number of consumers that were wait- 
ing for lower prices having been forced to come in the mar- 
ket recently and place contracts. ‘he fixed price is 1.60c. 
on Steel Bars and efforts of consumers to shade it have 
been unsuccessful. The fact that the mills now guarantee 
prices against decline is also causing buyers to place orders 
more freely. The situation in Iron Bars is not very satis- 
factory, there being more or less cutting in prices, and new 
tonnage offering is not large. We quote Iron Bars at 1.60c. 
to 1.65¢., Pittsburgh, the lower price being made on carloads 
and larger lots. We quote Steel Bars at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, 
in carloads and larger lots. For quantities less than 2000 
lbs., but not less than 1000 Ibs.. $2 a ton additional is 
charged, and less than 1000 lIbs., 86 additional. 


Tin Plate.—In the past week contracts for fully 20,000 
boxes of Tin Plate have been placed for September and later 
delivery, most of this business going to outside mills. The 
price of the leading interest remains at $3.80 for 100-Ilb. 
Coke Plates, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but in many cases outside 
mills are able to get de. to 10e. per box additional. 


Sheets.—There is a fair amount of inquiry for Black 
Sheets, but tonnage is not satisfactory. The trade seem to 
be more or less apprehensive of a reduction in prices, and for 
this reason are buying very cautiously. <A better demand 
for Sheets is expected as soon as fall trade opens up. We 
continue to quote No. 27 Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass 
through cold rolls, at 2.60¢., and No. 28 at 2.70c., f.o.b. at 


mill. It is possible that on a very nice specification this 
price might be slightly shaded by some mills. We quote 
Galvanized Sheets at 75, 10 and 5 per cent. off in carloads 
and larger lots, f.o.b. maker's mill. For small lots from 
store jobbers charge the usual] advance over these prices. 


Hoops and Bands.—New tonnage in Hoops and Bands 
is lighter than for some time, but it is claimed fixed prices 
are being rigidly held. We quote: Cotton Ties, 87c. in 
10,000-bundle lots or over: 92c. for carloads; Steel Hoops, 
1.90c. in 250-ton lots and 2c. for carloads; Bessemer Bands, 
1.60¢. to 1.70c. for Open Hearth. Extras as per Steel card. 

Rods.—There is some inquiry in the market for Rods, 
which is expected to lead to some business being placed be- 
fore long. We quote Bessemer Rods at $35 to $35.50 and 
Open Hearth at $36. Chain Rods, special stock, are held at 
$37.50 to $38, Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—aA local mill reports a sale of about 1000 tons 
of Grooved Iron Skelp at a price equivalent to about 1.82\c., 
Pittsburgh. We quote Grooved Iron and Steel Skelp at 
1.82lc., and Sheared at 1.8714c. to 1.90c., Pittsburgh. 

Pipes and Tubes.—Demand for Merchant Pipe at the 
present time is in excess of this time last vear, and the lead- 
ing mills have plenty of business on their books for the next 
two or three months. On Pipe 6 inches and larger the mills 
are practically out of the market to January 1, and are very 
much behind in deliveries on contracts. Demand for Boiler 
Tubes is excellent and the mills are not promising deliveries 
under four or five weeks. The fact that demand for Boiler 
Tubes is heavy is regarded as a very favorable indication of 
the general market, as this product largely goes into new 
motive power which will consume other forms of Steel. 
There is no change in prices, which are very firm, discounts 
to consumers in carloads being as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 


-Steel.——, —Wrought Iron.-, 

Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
\%, 4% and % inch..... See ae 58 65 55 
ie Sr sc:0 0 oe thane were tua oe 60 67 57 
CO MS ca 3 deen cones 75 65 72 62 
S UG Tae BOM ss ciccxeinine des 69 59 66 56 

Merchant Boiler Tubes. 

Steel. Iron. 
1 to 1% inebes..... Eos wee 42% 39 
i% to 2% inches oon iHtnGtwduaeke 38 
Re | ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee . a 48 


ai Bi a creek scsints' Seaman tes da-s'esenn 551% 38 
The evtside mills rolling lron Pipe are naming lower dis- 
counts than are given above. 
Sa 

Labor Bureau a Success.—The Worcester, Mass., 
Labor Bureau, established by the Worcester Metal Trades 
Association two months ago, has already demonstrated 
that it is a success. The workmen are using it very gen- 
erally when they are seeking employment, and imany 
have been placed in good positions. The manufacturers 
have been provided with men without delay. The 
bicycle messenger service, already referred to in The 
Iron Age, by which each member of the association is 
visited each day and provided with a list of applicants 
for work and their qualifications, has worked exceed- 
ingly well. The bureau appears to have the tendency 
of bringing employer and employee nearer together, the 
feeling of distrust which it was feared the workman 
would have for the bureau having been dispelled by the 
practical results achieved 
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(7. . . 
Cincinnati. 

FirtH AND MAIN Sts., August 19, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

The action of the Southern Association at their Birming- 
ham meeting, on Monday of this week, in reducing prices 
places the furnaces composing it on a level with the market 
for the first time in some months. It is generally believed 
that the “ outside’? furnaces are well sold up for the next 
45 days, and whatever demand there is for prompt shipment 
Iron will fall to the association concerns. There is a plenti- 
ful supply of all grades of Southern Iron to supply any call 
that is likely to be made at this time. There is now but one 
basis for Southern Iron, and that is on the price of $12 for 
No. 2, f.o.b. Birmingham. The announcement of the new 
basis has caused quite a stir in [ron melting circles, as well 
as among selling agents. Many options which were out on 
Iron on the present basis have expired, and in some instances 
the would-be buyers are wanting still further reductions. 
Quite a little Foundry Iron, however, has been already sold, 
generally in small lots and for prompt shipment. Inquiry 
is very brisk to-day, and the week coming may prove an 
active one. The feeling is certainly brighter. There has 
been some more buying of Malleable Iron in the lake dis- 
tricts by agencies with Cincinnati headquarters. These ad- 
ditional sales make a large tonnage of that class disposed of 
recently. Freight rates from the Hanging Rock district, 
$1.50, and from Birmingham to Ohio River points, $3.25. 
We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, for delivery throughout the year, 
as follows: 


as A es Bs. vos ans cee ceases $15.75 to 
PO Se BO Bis aoe s50'0.2 een een 15.25 to 
i Ce, BE: a's c6-nipe 4.00 6 e066 14.75 to 
ey ee Oe ere 14.25 to 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft.......ccee- 15.75 to 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 15.25 to 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 14.00 to 
BoOGtmerm Cons, BOTCIG. 22 ccccvcecces See Oe. css 
yy Je, a AP reer ee eee 20.15 to $21.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1.......... . 17.15to 17.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 16.65 to 17.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3...........-. 16.15 to 16.65 
Car Wheel and Malileable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $26.25 to $26.50 


or 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 23.50 to 24.00 


New York. 


New York, August 19, 1903. 

Pig Iron.—Buying is proceeding pretty freely in quanti- 
ties of moderate size. Contracts are rarely for over 1000 
tons, and in fact do not often reach that figure. Foundry- 
men are sailing very close to shore, as shown by frequent re- 
quests for immediate shipment after signing contracts for 
quantities to begin delivery next month. Basic is in demand 
in small lots, but here also consumers are quite bare of 
stocks, with possibly one important exception, and makers 
are requested to ship promptly. The reduction in the of- 
ficial Southern price has not affected quotations in this mar- 
ket, as they were previously on the level now reached by the 
associated Southern makers. We quote, at tidewater: No. 
2 X Foundry, $16.50 to $17; No. 2 Plain Foundry, $16 to 
$16.50; Gray Forge, $15.50 to $16; Basic, $16 to $16.50. 
Tennessee and Alabama brands: $16.75 to $17 for No. 1, 
$16.25 to $16.75 for No. 2, and $15.75 to $16.25 for No. 3. 

Steel Rails.—The market is quiet. Prices quoted are 
$28 for Standard Rails and $32 to $34 for Light Rails. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The New York City letting for 7000 
tons of Pipe, to which allusion has previously been made, 
was scattered among a number of foundries, instead of be- 
ing placed with a single manufacturer. A continued excellent 
business is reported in small lots. It is considered that the 
season is now too late to look for much big business, noth- 
ing large being in sight at present. Quotations on carload 
lots are continued at $34 per gross ton, at tidewater, for 6 
to 10 inch, and $33 for 12-inch upward, these prices being 
shaded on large lots. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The local situation has not 
cleared with respect to labor troubles. A fresh complication 
has been introduced by the threat of a sympathetic strike in 
the local shipyards for the purpose of assisting the striking 
machinists. It is hoped that this movement will not be 
successful. Quite a number of the trades involved have con- 
tracts with their employers, and it would be a violation of 
these contracts if the unions concerned should decide to 
participate in the sympathetic strike. No business, of im- 
portance has transpired in building or bridge work. The 
10,000-ton contract of the New York Central has not yet 
been placed, but bids have been received and an award is 
expected soon. The Plate trade is quiet. Bar Iron is weak, 
with some very low prices reported, but it is questionable 
whether the quality of the Iron offered at the lowest rates 
is up to standard. Bedstead or 1-inch Angles are the object 
of lively competition by various makers. We quote at 
tidewater as follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c. 
to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 2c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 2c.; Bulb Angles 
and Deck Beams, 1.90c. to 2.25c. Sheared Steel Plates, in 
carload lots, are 1.78c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 2c. to 2.10c. for 
Flange, 2.10c. to 2.20c. for Marine and 2.25c. upward for 
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Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.60c. to 1.80c.; Soft Steel 
Bars, 1.70c. to 1.80c. 

Old Material.—Transactions are very light. Neither 
foundries nor rolling mills are disposed at present to make 
purchases beyond the minimum quantities necessary for their 
immediate requirements. Railroads are offering large lists 
of Old Material, but almost invariably they withdraw from 
the market after bids are received, as they are not consid 
ered satisfactory. Quotations are wholly nominal, approxi- 
mate figures being as follows, per gross ton, New York and 
vicinity : 


OR eee eee .... $19.00 to $19.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Old Stee! Rails, short lengths......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Relaying Rails, heavy Sections..... . 22.00 to 23.00 
ee Se EE 6c bike en Ua es cle Oba 17.00 to 18.00 
Peer ree ree ere 22.50 to 23.00 
Ole Steer Car Axles... 2.2.65 ..-.- 20.00 to 21.00 
Heavy Melting Scrap........... .--. 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Iron....... . 16.00 to 17.00 
COM: 2 POG PICEA... 6 as 60 te 2 cee .... 15.50to 16.00 
Wrought Pipe........ cee ee Oks DR RRS 11.50 to 12.00 
CPG Bee TPOR 6 ice ecaees 8.50to 9.00 
CE so Gb. ww bw 0. siw cee ham 6.00 to 7.00 
WEOUes TUTMINNG. kg - os cert iweneees 12.00 to 12.56 
NO. 2 Bey CORE. 8 vii wcceeed 15.50 to 16.00 
ge | a rarer 10.00 to 10.50 





Metal Market. 


New York, August 19, 1903. 

Pig Tin.—The market has shown some activity in a 
speculative way, but consuming business was very slow. 
Prices declined considerably, as compared with last week, and 
the market at this writing is in a rather unsettled condition. 
Spot is quoted 27.80c. to 28c. The August quotation is 
27.75e. to 28e., and September 27.62M4c. to 28c. It will be 
noted that the premium on spot has disappeared entirely. 
The London market declined £1 5s. on spot and advanced on 
futures. The London quotations are as follows: Spot, £127; 
futures, £124 5s. The arrivals thus far this month aggre- 
gate 2525 tons, and 1520 tons are afloat. 

Copper.—As the result of a concerted movement, prices 
have advanced rapidly from day to day throughout the last 
week. As soon as the upward movement in prices began a 
number of consumers who evidently wished to protect them- 
selves as far as their known requirements were concerned 
entered the market and placed orders which were rather large 
in comparison with the amount of business that has been 
going through lately. At this writing we quote: Lake, 
13.624%4c. to 13.75c; Electrolytic, 13.50c. to 13.62%c., and 
Casting, 138.25c. to 13.37\%4c. The London market has also 
increased materially, and to-day’s cables are as follows: 
Spot, £59 10s.; futures, £58 15s.; Best Selected, £63 15s. 
The exports so far this month amount to 4547 tons, show- 
ing an improvement upon last month. 

Pig Lead.—Spot is very scarce and the market firm. 
The prices of the American Smelting & Refining Company 
are unchanged, being on a basis of 4.10c. for 50-ton lots and 
4.1214c. in carload lots. Outside lots of spot are quoted here 
4.25c., and delivery for the balance of this month is bringing 
4.20c. The London market has advanced to £11 6s. 3d. 

Spelter.—The market has gained continued strength and 
spot to August closed to-day at 6c. The London market is 
also advunced, being quoted to-day £20 12s. 6d. 

Antimony.—Cookson’s is easier at 7.25c., while Hal 
lett’s has declined to 6.37\%4c., and other brands to 6c. to 


6.25¢. 


Nickel—Is quoted at 40c. to 45c. for large quantities, 
and 50c. to 60c. in small lots. 

Quicksilver.—The market continues at $47.50 for flasks 
of 76% lbs. London cables £8 10s. 


Tin Plate.—The market is quiet. The American Tin 
Plate Company quote $3.80 per box of 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, 
f.o.b. mill, equivalent to $3.99, New York. English cables 
are 11 shillings 744 pence for Plates in Wales, showing an 
advance of 114 pence. 


It is reported that the Washburn-Crosby Company 
will soon commence the work of building the largest 
flouring mill in the world at Buffalo. It will rival any- 
thing in Minnesota or elsewhere, and will be operated by 
Niagara power. It is stated that 2000 horse-power will 
be required for the operation of the proposed mill. The 
erection of the mill may be looked upon as the initial step 
in the change of base of the flour mill industry of this 
country, and similar steps may be taken by other con- 
cerns which have been milling their grain in the West. 
Of late years the Niagara locality has been growing in 
favor with men engaged in this industry. 





The fifth congress of the Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire opened at Montreal, Canada, on August 17. 
Lord Brassy, the president of the congress, made the open- 
ing address. He was followed by Lord Strathcona, the 
British High Commissioner. Mention of the name of 
Joseph Chamberlain brought forth great applause. 
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The New York [Machinery Market. 


New York, August 19, 1903. 

While the volume of orders has not grown during the last 
week and immediate business is rather quiet in all lines, in- 
dications of a renewal of activity in the fall have increased 
considerably. This is vacation season, and members of the 
trade are giving the seashore and mountains more attention 
than they accord the business situation. Those who are still 
in the city talk of the yacht race in preference to machinery. 
But, on the whole, everybody is happy and in an optimistic 
frame of mind. 

Reports received in the street from other sections of the 
country indicate that New York is about the dullest point 
in the country from a business view. This market is be- 
sieged with prospective business, however, and with the situ- 
ation brightening up on all sides machinery merchants here 
are confident of better times in a business way when the good 
times of the summer pleasures have come to an end. 

Reports from the West sound as though there never had 
heen a letting up of business, and they speak of tremendous 
activity among the railroads, bright prospects for crops and 
activity on all sides. 

Improvements are being made on the Southern cotton 
mills during the slack period incident to the high price of 
cotton. Great engineering projects are planned for the Cen- 
tral and Southwestern districts recently flooded, with a view 
of preventing a recurrence. 

From Canada come reports of great industrial activity, 
and New England sees better conditions at hand. In connection 
with the latter statement our New England representative 
advises us that the machine tool builders in that section are 
feeling a good deal easier over the outlook of business than 
they were a month ago. The machine shops are not running 
as full as they were in the spring. The falling off in busi- 
ness has been generally rather greater than the usual sum- 
mer depression. But now inquiries are coming in in unex- 
pected volume, and much good business is in sight. Most 
machine tool men report collections as easy. 

Although negotiations have continued between the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and machinery merchants in the 
street, nothing definite has resulted during the last week con- 
cerning the large machinery purchases which are contem- 
plated by the former concern. 

The De La Vergne Refrigerating Machine Company, Lo- 
cust avenue and 15Sth street, New York, are now in the mar 
ket for a quantity of machine tools to be used in fitting out 
an extension to their plant. We are advised that they are 
seeking prompt deliveries. L. Block has the matter in hand 
for the company. 

The Grand Trunk Railway system have decided upon a 
location for new car shops. Official announcement of the 
decision has not as yet been made, but it is generally believed 
that the work will be carried on at Barrie, Ont. The site 
which it is thought has been selected is just east of the old 
shops. W. 1). Robb, Superintendent of Motive Power, whose 
office is at Montreal. is understood to have selected the site 
during his visit to Barrie several days ago. It will be re- 
called that announcement of the intention to construct new 
shops on a very large scale was made some months ago, but 
the work was held in abeyance, pending the selection of a 
suitable site. A. Butze is general purchasing agent of the 
Grand Trunk system, with offices at Montreal. tepre- 
sentatives of American machinery houses who have visited 
Canada recently and have looked into this matter state that 
extensive purchases of machine tools will be made in this 
country in connection with this project. 

Rumors, wh.ch we have not had time to verify, state that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad intend erecting two steel car 
plants in the vicinity of Altoona, Pa. A plant for the pro- 
duction of steel cars is now in course of construction at this 
point, and the reports state that as soon as this is completed 
the proposed plants will be erected at a cost of about $1,000,- 
OOO. It is also reported that large extensions to the machine 
shops at Altoona are contemplated. 

Announcement is made that the Southern Railway have 
decided upon the expenditure of $300,000 for the enlargement 
of the shops at Spencer, N. C. J. T. Robinson is master 
mechanic at the Spencer shops and is working up the pro- 
posed extension with S. Higgins, mechanical superintendent, 
whose office is at Washington, D. C. J. P. Minetree of 
Washington is the purchasing agent. 

J. F. Deems, general superintendent of motive power of 
the New York Central and affiliated roads, has just returned 
from a trip of inspection of the West Albany shops. It is 
said that while there he made arrangements for resumption 
of operations in connection with the building and equipment 
of new shops, and it is generally believed in the trade that 
this matter, which has been deferred so long, will now be 
carried into execution. 

A short time ago the Standard Motive Power Company 
of Canal Dover, Ohio, attracted considerable attention in 
the trade by announcing extensive plans for the contruction 
of a plant. Contracts were awarded for some of the build- 
ings and specifications for a large amount of machinery were 


sent out. This company are now in the hands of receivers 
on the petition of FF. Wentz & Co., general contractors, of 
Canal Dover, who allege that the company are insolvent and 
unable to pay a claim of $4000 due for work performed and 
materials furnished. The company were organized about a 
vear ago with a capitalization of $10,000,000, and were to 
manufacture locomotives according to the patents of <Ar- 
thur P. Dodge. We are informed that the receivership was 
asked principally for the protection of the property, and a 
movement is now on foot to reorganize the company with 
about one-third of the original capital. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company have not as yet 
awarded contract for the cranes to be installed in their new 
shops at Sayre, Pa. It was expected that this matter would 
be settled last week, and representatives of the large crane 
building concerns were in New York for this purpose. This 
is one of the most important crane deals that has been up for 
some time, as the order will amount to about $75,000. The 
machine tool list for the Sayre shops has not been prepared 
as yet. 

No purchases have been made by the Erie Railroad Com- 
pany in connection with the specifications recently issued 
for about $100,000 worth of machinery to be placed in the 
various shops of the road. 

The Singer Mfg. Company of 149 Broadway, New York, 
and Elizabethport, N. J., intend erecting extensive works in 
Germany. E. H. Bennett, the second vice-president of the 
company, has just returned from a trip abroad, where it is 
thought he made final arrangements for the location of the 
proposed plant. No information of an official nature is to be 
had at this time, but reliable advices from abroad state that 
the company intend purchasing their machinery equipment in 
this country. 

A new German corporation known as Vereinegte Schuh 
Machinen Gesellschaft, which is said to be a German branch 
of the United Shoe Machinery Company of Boston, Mass., 
are preparing plens for the erection of a large plant in Ger 
many. We are advised that it is the intention of the princi- 
pals to purchase their machinery equipment in this country. 
The fact will be recalled that the United Shoe Machinery 
Company are building immense new shops at Beverly, Mass., 
and the theory of several members of the trade is that they 
will purchase the equipment for the German plant at the 
same time that they secure their machinery for Beverly. 

David Townsend has resigned the position as general 
manager of the Gruson Iron Works, at Eddystone, Pa., and 
has established offices at 1103-1106 Penn Square Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., as designing and contracting engineer. 
Mr. Townsend is now engaged in the construction and equip- 
ment of the new steel car plant of the Sterlingworth Mfg. 
Company, at Eddystone, Pa. Ground has just been broken 
for this plant, and the subject of equipment is now under ad 
visement. 

The National Steel Foundry Company of New Haven. 
Conn., who are purchasing a large amount of machinery 
for their new plant, have just closed on their cranes, giving 
the orders to the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 

(Juotations on an axle lathe, punch and shears, cutting 
off machine, GOO-pound steam hammer, wood working ma- 
chine for heavy work, bulllozer and two 50 horse-power boil- 
ers are desired by Hans Olsen of the firm of Olsen & Hor- 
ton, proprietors of the Novelty Iron Works, Punxsutawney, 
I’a. The machinery is for a new plant, 50 x 120 feet. which 
is to be occupied by a recently organized company for the 
manufacture of mine cars, and in which Mr. Olsen is the 
leading spirit. 

The Lancaster Machine & Knife Works. Lancaster, N. Y., 
who are extending their plant, are looking for a small amount 
of machinery, including a slotting machine, planer, grinder, 
milling machine and speed lathes. W. J. Cant, the treasurer 
and manager of the company, is in charge of the work. 

The patents, patterns, machines and materials belonging 
to the disk grinding business of the George Gorton Machine 
(‘ompany of Racine, Wis., have been purchased by the Dia- 
mond Machine Company of Providence, R. I., who intend 
manufacturing and selling the Gorton machines in connec- 
t.on with their own line. 

The following machines are among the supplies required 
for the Western yards, bids for which will be opened Septem- 
her 1 at the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington : 

Class 65. One standard gas machine. 

Class 66. One combined wire stringer, feed and cutter. 

Class 67. One tenoning machine No. 3. 

Class 68. One two-sided sticker or molder. 

Class 69. One power gang punching machine. 

Class 70. One engine lathe. 

Class 71. One sheet metal workers’ spinning lathe. 

Class 72. One emery grinder. 

Class 73. One heavy sheet metal power bending break. 

Class 74. One slip roll forming machine. 

Class 76. One pan forming machine. 

Class 77. One engraving machine. 

Class 78. One steam engine driven ship plate bending roll. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until September 8 to furnish 
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at the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., a 
universal milling machine, shaper, metal planer, slotting ma- 
chine, sensitive drill and tools. Proposals will be furnished 
by the Navy Pay Office, Baltimore, Md. 

Arrangements have been made with the British engineer- 
ing firm of Richardson, Westgarth & Co., Limited, by the 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Company of Philadelphia, 
Pa., whereby the former concern have acquired rights to 
build the Southwark blowing engines for the British mar- 
ket. It is understood in the trade that the English concern 
will extend their plant considerably, equipping it along the 
lines of the Philadelphia plant for this particular work. 

The Jacobson Gas Engine Company, Warren, Pa., have 
been organized with a capital stock of $1,000,000, to manu- 
facture the gas engines formerly manufactured and mar- 
keted by Charles Jacobson in connection with Struthers, 
Wells & Co. of that city. Until their own plant is in opera- 
tion the engines will be built by several concerns, and the 
company are now prepared to install complete plants, pay- 
ing special attention to large engines to be run on producer 
and blast furnace gas. It will be recalled that the Jacobson 
Machine Mfg. Company of the same city, and of which 
Charles Jacobson is also president, are erecting several large 
buildings and will require considerable new machinery. We 
are informed under a late date that the specifications for 
the equipment have not yet been made up. 

The Reeves Engine Company, Trenton, N. J., have com- 
pleted plans for a new foundry, which they will equip with 
modern machinery. Estimates are in for the building, which 
will be 64 x 127 feet, with wings at each end, 26 x 28 feet. 

The Coe Brass Mfg. Company of Torrington, Conn., are 
adding to their power plant and have just placed orders with 
the Allis-Chalmers Company of 25 Broad street, New York, 
and Chicago, for a 22 by 44 by 42 inch and a 19 by 38 by 
42 inch combined horizontal and vertical compound Reynolds- 
Corliss engine, and two air pumps and two jet condensers. 

The contract for the engines to be installed in the new 
power station at the Museum of Natural History, New York, 
has been awarded by Charles L. Eidlitz to the Hooven, Owens 
& Rentchler Company, 39-41 Cortlandt street. The contract 
calls for two tandem compound Corliss noncondensing en- 
gines direct connected to 200 kw. generators. C. O. Mailloux 
is consulting engineer of this work. 

Two nice contracts for complete power plant equipments 
have just been secured by the Washington Company of 39-41 
Cortlandt street. They are for the Hanover Cordage Company 
of Hanover, Pa., and George L. Tomlinson & Son of Perry, 
N. Y. The engines will be of the Hamilton-Corliss type and 
the boilers will be furnished by the Franklin Water Tube 
Boiler Company of Troy, N. Y. The other accessories will 
be purchased from various manufacturers. 

The American Road Roller Company, 156 Fifth avenue, 
New York, recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$450,000, have purchased the road roller business of W. C. 
Oastler. They have also purchased the plant of the Conger 
Mfg. Company, at Groton, N. Y., where they will continue 
the manufacture of steam road rollers, traction engines, 
gasoline motors, stone crushers, street cleaning and other 
machinery. The Conger works were completed in 1892 and 
consist of a boiler shop, foundry, machine shops, brass foun- 
dry, wood working shop, saw mill and large warehouse. 
The Chicago officers of the company are located in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. W. C. Oastler is president, who, 
with Ben Conger, Jay Conger, Dr. F. R. Oastler and 
Charles Cranford, compose the Board of Directors. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Company have con- 
tracted for an escalator to be installed at the Thirty-third 
street station of the Sixth Avenue Elevated Road. The 
escalator will be placed on Broadway just north of Thirty- 
third street and will carry passengers direct to the down 
town station. A foot bridge will extend over the tracks to 
the up town station. The contract was awarded to the Ot's 
Elevator Company. 

J. E. Conaut & Co., auctioneers, of Lowell, Mass., have 
issued a comprehensive catalogue describing the properties 
of tne Atlas Tack Corporation to be sold at public auction 
from August 25 to August 28, inclusive. The properties to 
be sold include the plants formerly owned by the Albert 
Field Tack Company and the Taunton Tack Company at 
Taunton, Mass.; th: American Tack Company at Kair- 
haven, Mass., and Loring & Parks at Plymouth and Dux- 
bury, Mass. A great quantity of machinery is to be sold. 

OE 

About one-third of the concrete and brick lining of the 
tunnel of the Canadian Niagara Power Company is in 
place. This lining is being made with a concrete back 
and brick face, the arch being wholly of brick. In all 
about 2,000,000 brick will be used. At the portal of the 
tunnel the second-class masonry has been about com- 
pleted in the foundation of the parapet wall. It will be 
impossible to complete the work at this point this sea- 
son, because it will be impossible to work there after 
November, possibly not as late as that, owing to the ice 
formation from the spray cloud. 
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PERSONAL. 


J. Stephen Jeans, editor of the Jron and Coal Trades 
Review, London, arrived in New York August 14, en 
route to Canada. He will return to the United States 
early in October. 

Alva C. Dinkey was elected president of the Carnegie 
Steel Company at a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held at Pittsburgh, Pa., August 13. He succeeds W. E. 
Corey, now president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. A new office, that of chairman of the Board 
of Directors, was created, and James H. Reed was elected 
to this position. One of the important acts of the new 
president was to appoint ‘as his successor in the general 
superintendency of the Homestead Steel Works, A. BE. 
Hunt, general superintendent of the Duquesne Steel 
Works. Homer D. Williams, assistant to Mr. Dinkey at ~ 
Homestead, was made general superintendent of the Du- 
quesne Steel Works, succeeding Mr. Hunt. 

P. J. Tormay, superintendent of the Trotter Works 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Company, in the Connellsville 
region, is home from Europe. While abroad Mr. Tormay 
made a special study of conditions in the coal and coke 
regions of England. In the Durham coke region drawers 
get 50 cents an oven, while here they get $1 an oven, and 
draw two or three ovens a day. The miners there get 
from $1.50 to $1.75 a day, while here they get from $2.25 
to $2.50 a day. 


J. Edward Springer, Martins Ferry, Ohio, has been 
appointed superintendent of the bar and plate mills of 
the Portsmouth Steel Company of Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Edgar S. Cook, president of the Warwick Tron & Steel 
Company, Pottstown, Pa., sailed for Europe on the 15th, 
accompanied by Mrs. Cook. 


Charles Kirchhoff, editor of 7he Iron Age, sailed for 
London on the “ Mesaba” on August 15. He will attend 
the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute at Barrow. 


Cc. A. Chandler has resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of the Washburn shops of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, and William W. Bird has been made 
head of the entire department of mechanical engineering 
of the institute, including the Washburn shops. This ap- 
pointment gives to Professor Bird a greater field than 
has been accorded his predecessors, as formerly the shop 
management was distinct from the department of me- 
chanical engineering. He will have an assistant to look 
after the direct management of the shops. 


George Mesta, president of the Mesta Machine Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa., sailed for Europe recently for 
un extended visit. 


S. T. Wellman, C. Ernst and F. W. Moller of the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
have returned from Europe, where they are reported to 
have closed an important contract for the remodeling of 
an extensive British iron and steel plant. 


George Westinghouse arrived from Europe on Tues- 


day by the North German Lloyd steamer “ Kaiser Wil- 
helm IT.” 





OBITUARY. 


EPHRAIM J. AULLS, proprietor of a foundry and ma- 
chine shop at Bath, N. ¥., was drowned last week in 
Lake Keuka, N. Y., aged 75 years. 





DAN PARMELEE EELts died at his home in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on August 14. Mr. Eells was born at Westmore- 
land, Oneida County, N. Y., April 16, 1825. He was iden- 
tified with the Commercial National Bank of Cleveland, 
as vice-president and president, from its organization in 
1865 until 1897, when, on account of failing health, he re- 
tired from active business. At the time of his retirement 
Mr. Eells had been the longest in service of any bank 
officer in the State of Ohio, and was widely known by 


’ bankers throughout the country. During a long life of 


varied activity Mr. Eells was connected with many en- 
terprises of national as well as local importance. 
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Labor News. 


The success of the New York Metal Trades Associa- 
tion iu filling the places of the striking machinists in the 
marine shops in the vicinity of New York has stirred the 
strikers to drastic measures. At a number of the shops 
the strikers have resorted to violence and intimidation 
in an endeavor to compel the nonunion men to abandon 
their places. This work has been met with sweeping 
injunctions issued against the unions in the instances of 
the Buriee Dry Dock Company, Morse Iron Works and 
W. & A. Fletcher Company strikes. Threats have finally 
been made by the unions to call all of the employees of 
the various yards out in sympathetic strikes. 

Ilenry C. Hunter, secretary of the New York Metal 
lrades Association, in discussing the threat of the ma- 
rine trades to order a general sympathetic strike in the 
shipyards in support of the machinists, said: 





“The association believes that there will be no syimn- 
pathetic strike by the labor organizations with which it 
has contracts containing the express stipulation * that 
there shall be no sympathetic strikes called on account of 
labor disputes.’ 

“This clause is contained in the contracts with the 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and [ron Ship Builders, 
the helpers’ division of that brotherhood, and the Marine 
Steam Fitters. The contracts with the blacksmiths and 
their helpers, while not expressed in the same words, con- 
tain a stipulation that there shall be no strikes during 
the term of the contract. 

“At the tinie of the conference on the subject of the 
machinists’ demands, held May 25 last, between a com- 
mittee consisting entirely of business agents of the ma- 
chinists and a committee of the Metal Trades <Associa- 
tion, the conferees were unable to agree on the question 
of wages only. They did agree, however, that there 
should be no synipathetic strikes called.” 

Mr. Hunter added that in the present condition of 
trade the yards in most cases would save money by clos- 
ing for a while. 

Besides the trades enumerated by Mr. Hunter in the 
shipyards, there are the pattern makers, coppersmiths, 
painters, ship joiners and riggers. 

There are indications of weakening on the part of 
the few unions which bave been holding out in the build- 
ing trades’ strike in New York City. 

President Charles L. Eidlitz of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation predicts that the present building trades trouble 
will be over September 1. 

“The Portable Hoisting Engineers,’ he says, “are 
still giving trouble by refusing to hoist iron, but a new 
union has been formed under the arbitration agreement, 
culled the Hod Hoisting Engineers’ Union of Greater New 
York. It has 90 members, including 60 from the old union, 
und there are 100 applications for membership besides. 
the other new unions are supplying all the men needed 
i their respective trades. There are now 862 house- 
“niths and bridgemen at work.” 

Mr. Ejidlitz said that an employers’ association had 
been formed in Boston on similar lines to the association 
of Manhattan, and the unions took the initiative regard- 
ug a plan of arbitration, which has been agreed to. 

At a conference held between a committee of the Ma- 
vhinists’ Union and the manufacturers in the offices of 
the Lloyd, Booth Company, in Youngstown, Ohio, last 
week, it was arranged that the men would continue at 
work pending a settlement of their demands. Some time 
ago the machinists in Youngstown demanded an advance 
of about 15 per cent., and the employers offered a straight 
icrease of 10 cents per day. The men have since modi- 
tied their demands, and it is probable a settlement of the 

tter will be reached at a very early date. 

A serious labor trouble took place on Sunday morning, 
\iigust 16, between striking machinists and about 25 non- 

on men who took their places in the Riverside plant 
of the National Tube Company, at Wheeling, W. Va. The 

chinists have been out on strike for several weeks, 
id about 20 men were imported to take their places. 
lhe men have been more or less molested, and on the 
rning of August 16 a riot took place, in which a large 
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number of shots were fired, but none of the men were 
seriousiy injured. 


Damage suits against labor uniong and members of 
unions aggregating $66,000 were filed in Chicago courts 
on August 14. John M. Stiles, painting contractor, who 
alleges that his business has been ruined by unions, sued 
the Painters’ District Council for $30,000. The Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company filed two suits, each for 
unions involved in the strike on the 
Six young women, employees of the Kellogg Com- 


$15,000, against 
plant. 
pany, sued eight women for slander and libel, each case 
being for $1000 damage. 

The strike at the Pennsylvania Engineering Works, 
New Castle. Pa. has been settled, and the 600 men are 
at work again. “my 

After 11 weeks’ struggle, the strikers wlio were locked 
out by the Eastern Shipbuilding Company at New Lon- 
dom Ct., because they demanded a nine instead of a 10- 
howr day. have voted to return to work at the old 
schedule. The strikers short of funds and 
deemed it advisable to give up the fight. The Ship- 
building Company has promised to give employment to 
ali strikers who apply for jobs. 


became 


Demands made last April by 
makers of Trenton, N. J., for 


the molders and core- 
a nine-hour day without 
reduction in wages have been granted. The settlement 
was effected by a conference of First Vice-President W. 
A. Valentine of the Iron Molders’ Union and Business 
Agent George B. Kemp of the Core Makers’ National 
Union ard Commissioner John S. Penton of the National 
Founders’ Association, together with the employers. The 
conference extended over a period of two hours, the 
employers stipulating in the agreement with the union 
that no further demands be made by the former until 
after June 8, 1904. By the settlement the iron molders 
will receive $2.75 per day of nine hours and the core 
Inakers will receive $2.50 per day of the same length. 

Water Power on Chicago Drainage Canal.—The 
Commissioners of the Sanitary District of Chicago are to 
receive on October 7 bids for the development of the wa- 
ter power of the canal, the estimated cost of which is 
$2,750,000, to be completed within two years. The plans 
provide for the development of 30,000 horse-power at 
Lockport. The drainage channel is to be extended 1 8-10 
tiles south of the town, and a power house containing 
seven electrical dynamos of 5000 horse-power; each will 
he erected near the present controlling works. Each dy- 
namo will be driven by three pairs of turbine wheels, 
connected on a horizontal shaft. The head of water pro- 
vided at the power-house to supply the energy is 34 feet. 
The tailrace will extend 114 miles south of the power 
house, to connect with the lower basin at Joliet. A lock 
will be constructed near the power house, with a view of 
preserving the navigable features of the drainage chan 
nel. 

— 


The German Machine Tool Trade.—The Deutsche 
ludustrie Zeitung, in its issue of July 17, 1903. refers to 
the proceedings at a convention of German machine tool 
makers. Reports of those present went to show an in- 
crease of business in the empire: but the orders were 
not large enough nor the prices satisfactory. 
from the Government were not 
sired. 


The orders 
nearly as large as de- 
Complaint was made against the custom of the 
large iron mills of contracting for machinery only on con- 
dition that part payment be made in the iron or steel 
products of the mills. Another evil complained of is the 
custom of the iron or steel mills making their own condi- 
tions when contracting, instead of following, as former- 
lv. well established customs. In the matter of contracts 
in which it is provided that the tool makers take steel 
or iron from the mill, great abuses have crept in. The 
contract provides sometimes that fully 50 per cent. of 
the bill be paid in material. Inasmuch as the greater 
part of the cost of a machine lies in the labor expended 
on it, and the most of the material is cast iron, the de- 
mand of the mill to be allowed to pay for it in its prod- 


ucts seems unfair and unjust. It was thought that little 


can be done in individual or isolated cases, but that a 


combination of the machine builders might effect a re- 
form. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


Che change for the better in speculative sentiment in the 
last week has continued, and most of the industrial stocks 
made sharp gains as compared with the prices then ruling. 
The market has shown a decidedly healthy tone, and it is now 
believed that the great liquidating movement is over. The 
advance during the week was assisted by dividend expecta- 
tions in some stocks which have not yet paid anything to 
their holders and reports in other cases of possible fresh con- 
solidations. It is denied, however, that any negotiations are 
contemplated for the purchase of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company by the United States Steel Corporation. A rumor 
to this effect is stated to have had considerable influence in 
advancing the price of Colorado. The following quotations 
show the lowest and highest prices from Thursday of last 
week to Tuesday of the present week: Can, common, $45 to 
$53¢: preferred, $3814 to $45; Car and Foundry, common, 
$3234 to $3414: preferred, $82 to $844%,; Locomotive, com- 
mon, $18 to $2014; preferred, $8414 to $85; Cambria Steel, 
$2114 to $2214; Colorado, $45 to $5314; Crucible, preferred, 
$715, to $7314; Pressed Steel, common, $39 to $455¢; pre- 
ferred, $81 to $82; Railway Spring, common, $24 to $26; 
Republic, common, $12 to $12%4; preferred, $66 to $68; 
Sloss-Sheffield, common, $3534 to $36; Tennessee, $39 to 
$4714: Steel, common, $2314, to $24%; preferred, $71 to 
$737%; the new Steel 5’s, $78% to $80. Some reaction oc- 
curred on Wednesday morning, and prices at noon were as 
follows: Car & Foundry, common, $34; Locomotive, com- 
mon, $19; Republic, preferred, $67; Sloss- Sheffield, common, 
$34; Tennessee, $44; Steel, common, $23%: preferred, $721 

The National Enameling & Stamping Company report 
for the year ended June 30 gross profits of $2,244,472, a de- 
crease from the previous year of $322,346. Operating and 
general expenses decreased, and were $487,669, a decrease 
of $90,700, and net profits were $1,756,783, a decrease of 
$231,646. Total charges, including organizing expenses and 
— written off, amounted to $1,442,860, an increase of 

$123,732, leaving after dividends a surplus of $313,923, a de- 
crease of $355,368. Profit and loss surplus at the end of the 
year was $1,593,630. The general balance sheet at the close 
of the year read as follows: 


Assets. 

1903. Increase. 

Real estate, plant, tools, good will, &c.$23,324,165 $362,856 
Investments ....ccca0% es 10,000 10,000 
Balance of expenses of organize MR) a ieee *28,500 
New catalogues..... Pie Shave kaw 1,485 *5,232 
Materials and supplies. Sandie aha ots 0 4,247,460 *235,996 
Accounts and bills receivable....... 895,239 110,865 
PROUORIN 6455 ch os 04 renews exe 60.105 21,629 
COO: ee mwas iid i Sa ie a a aN ‘ 309,806 *117,828 
Totals..... eee PeT Perrier: $117.795 


SOUR § WINES 5 wig eed oe bie bie ee BoC | 


First mortgage gold bonds........ ‘ 2,249,000 *$86,000 
ee NE ind 5 are WS a Sew 7,483 *1.434 
Sundry creditors....... pees Nani aes ‘ 3287389 *108,694 
Dividends due.......... Fie teshisume arm ae 2 2=— haw 
Reserve account......... shanna lle tn 500,000 500,000 
Profit and loss surplus............. 1,593,630 *186,07S8 
ER a6. nici nhs ed as Sy fe san eee bm te AL $28,848,260 $117,795 


* Decrease. 
The annual meeting of the National Steel & Wire Com 
pany will be held September 8 at Portland, Maine. 


The report is circulated that the first year’s dividend on 
American Can preferred will be at the rate of 5 per cent. 
It is said that the disbursement will be made semiannually, 
2% per cent. being declared at the meeting next month, pay- 
able November 1. 


Dividends.—The Barney & Smith Car Company, Day- 


ton, Ohio, have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 


2 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable September 1. 


The Allegheny Heating Company of Allegheny, Pa., sup- 
pliers of natural gas, have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 3 per cent. and an extra dividend of 3 per cent., 
payable August 25. 

The American Steel Foundries have declared the usual 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on their preferred stock. 
Transfer books close August 24 and reopen September 16. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders will be held on Sep- 
tember 15. 

—— — 


The iatest statistical estimates for the German Em- 
pire place the population on July 1, 1903, at 58,549,000, 
against 57,708,000 and 56,862,000 on July 1, 1902 and 
1901, respectively. From these figures, it appears that 
the population has increased 841,000, or 1.46 per cent., in 
the last year. In the last ten years the population has 
increased 7,800,000; in the last 20 years 12,500,000, and 
since the formation of the German Empire, 17,500,000. 
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Trade Publications. 


Bridges and Buildings.—A very handsome catalogue 
has been prepared by the Berlin Construction Company, describ 
ing a few classes of work which they have designed and erected, 
and presenting a bridge or building typical of a certain class 
These are introduced to enable parties who have in mind t 
build similar structures to get some new ideas relative to th 
construction they have in mind. The company make a specialt) 
of designing complete plants, more especially manufacturing 
bu‘ldings of steel frame construction, of which they have buil 
some of the- finest examples in the United States. In addition t 
their facilities for manufacturing steel work for buildings and 
bridges of all descriptions, they are in position to contract fo 
the design and erection of complete plants ready for the machi: 
ery They have also had a large experience in steel-concret: 
construction. Unusually perfect half-tone engravings show man) 
typical buildings and bridges both during construction and aft 
completion 








Fire Brick and Various Refractories.—A pocket 
book, leather bound, with flap cover, has been prepared by thi 
Harbison-Walker Company of Pittsburgh. Full and comple! 
information is presented concerning their silica, magnesia 
chrome and fire clay brick, and various refractories. The pres 
ent blast furnace practice—closed top furnaces, high pressu: 
hot blasts, &c.—makes it more essential than ever before that 
the lining be the best obtainable. At an early period, and con 
tinuously to the present time, this company have paid special! 
attention to this branch of the business, the result being a 
tonnage of metal per lining not thought of as possible previous 
to the records recently obtained. Not the least valuable por 
tions of the book are drawings showing the methods of lining 
standard furnaces. 

Branch Condenser and Oil Eliminator. — A 
pamphlet by the National Oil Burner & Equipment Company 
of St. Louis, Mo., deals with their new condeser, which is 
usually placed on the dash in front of an automobile. The 
exhaust steam from the engine enters the condenser where the 
oil eliminator is located and blows through the eliminator, 
which is a chamber formed in the head of the condenser and 
which is filled loosely with cotton waste or excelsior. In this 
way the steam is purified before it enters the copper tubes of 
the condenser. thus avoiding the usual trouble of the oil de 
positing in the same, where it cannot be removed without con 
siderable inconvenience. The condensation, purified and ready 
for the boiler, is drained from a '%4-inch connection on the foot 
of the header. The cotton waste can be easily replaced when 
necessary. 

The Heating and Ventilating of a manufacturing es 
tablishment are covered by a pamphlet by the American Blower 
Company of Detroit, Mich. Their A B C fan system is adapted 
to the heating of every class of large buildings, and in none 
do its peculiar advantages appear more strongly than in factory 
buildings and kindred structures. The apparatus consists of 
a disk or steel plate fan and a heater coil of 1-inch steam 
pipe encased in a sheet steel jacket, and occupies, as a rule, 
no larger floor space than 6 feet square. 


Air Blast Transformers are described in the last bul 
letin by the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com 
pany of Pittsburgh. The method of cooling those is by a 
forced blast of air furnished by a blower. One blower gene: 
ally supplies a number ot transformers in the same station, and 
the transformers are usually placed above an air chamber in 
which a pressure is maintained slightly above that of the sur- 
rounding air. The blower may deliver air directly into this 
chamber, or, if more convenient, may be located at a distance 
from the transformers and deliver into a conduit leading to the 
chamber. The iron and copper are cooled separately. The air 
for cooling the coils passes up through the transformer be 
tween the coils, which are held apart by spacing strips, and 
discharges through an opening at the top. The air for cooling 
the iron passes from the lower housing through a damper at 
one side and then horizontally through ventilating ducts spaced 
at frequent intervals in the iron. 


Milling and Boring Machines.—<A handsome catalogue 
has been issued by the Beaman & Smith Company of Provi 
dence dealing with their metal working machine tools, especial 
ly milling and boring machines. Their combined vertical and 
horizontal spindle milling machine has two spindles, one verti 
cal, the other horizontal, in heads with adjustment in the sad 
dles, which have horizonta! and vertical movements respective 
ly on an overhanging arm and upright. The spindles have 
tapered ends for face milling cutters, also taper holes for 
cutter shanks and arbors. With them any known form of 
cutter can be used to advantage. The table is provided with 
automatic feeds in either direction, arranged so as to maintain 
the desired rate at any spindle speed, which is very important. 


A very complete catalogue has been received from the 
Charter Gas Engine Company of Sterling, Ill., describing their 
stationary and portable gas and gasoline engines. These en 
gines are extremely simple in construction, and economical! 
and reliable in operation. 


An attractive bulletin by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. Y., describes their ap 
paratus for meeting the most exacting requirements of perfect 
communication at all times between the various departments 
of companies requiring reliable and efficient service. 
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HARDWARE. 


HERE are doubtless some business men, both among 
1 the makers and distributers of goods, who make 
little attempt to take a broad view of the situation so as 
to form an intelligent opinion as to the course of trade. 
They are content to take things as they come, without 
much attempt at forecasting changes which may take 
place in commercial conditions. Such business men, if 
this term may be applied to them, are obviously lacking 
in the spirit which is necessarily characteristic of the 
successful merchant or manufacturer, as the case may be, 
with whom there is a constant endeavor to keep in touch 
with trade tendencies and conditions and to observe all 
the signs of the times, especially so far as they bear upon 
the market and the changes which are constantly occur- 
ring. At the present time the situation is certainly suf- 
ficiently complicated and presents enough problems, many 
of which are almost entirely new, to make the study of 
the business situation interesting. The perplexity at- 
tending financial questions, with the lighter or darker 
shades which are apparent in Wall Street, and the more 
normal conditions which prevail throughout the country 
at large; the facts in regard to crops and agricultural 
products generally, which have so much to do with the 
country’s welfare, and especially the conditions in one’s 
own territory; the tendency of prices in the raw ma- 
terial and the finished products, the influence of consoli- 
dations in their weakness and their strength; the changes 
which are taking place in the making, and more especial- 
ly in the distributing, of goods; the prosperity of the va 
rious classes, including labor and the commercial and 
agricultural interests, upon the activity and well being 
of which the continuance of satisfactory business de- 
pends; the results which are to be expected from efforts 
to control business matters, whether through associations 
which grapple with trade problems and aim at the ad- 
vancement of the interests of their membership, or the 
more formal business compacts in the line ef combina- 
tions, pools or consolidations, which endeavor to secure 
control of the production and prices of certain lines of 
goods; the measure of disturbance, which is to be ex- 
pected from political agitation, whether in connection 
with the Presidential election or the discussion of tariff 
questions; the protection of the rights of labor as well 
as capital against the encroachments of unions, which 
are so often the enemies of both, together with the 
broader outlook into foreign fields, with their varied con- 
ditions of prosperity and the possibility of disturbance 
through war, or the mimic war of tariffs, these are some 
of the questions which must be considered in forming an 
intelligent view as to the outlook for business, even in 
the near future. The complexity of the problem and the 
uncertainty attending some of the influences which enter 
into it invest the subject with a peculiar interest and 
fascination, which correspond with its importance in a 
business way, as a course of action based upon an impor- 
tant misjudgment will be followed by an _ inevitable 
penalty. 


In connection with this view of the market as a whole 
each manufacturer and merchant will recognize the prime 
importance of looking carefully and candidly at the in- 
fluences which bear upon his own immediate interests, 
and consider making improvements in his methods wher- 
ever possible. There must be a frank recognition of the 
strength or weakness of his position, a correct estimating 
of the seriousness of competition, new or old, and watch- 
fulness for changes which can be made in any department 
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ol tis establishment. There should be the attempt from 
time to time to look impartiaily and critically at his busi- 
ness very much as it would present itself to an outsider 
who had for the time being an inside view of all the facts 
and conditions. In this way he would presumably dis- 
cover much to commend and continue, and something to 
condemn and improve upon. If these observations were 
made without prejudice or partiality to himselt, which in 
such a case is folly, the result would probably be to fur- 
nish him with a basis for changes in his way of doing 
things which should make his business more profitable 
and the direction of it more stimulating and interesting. 
All this would, of course, be directly connected with the 
-tudy of the conditions which have to do with the volume 
and aggregate of his trade in his own territory. In these 
days of business development and stress there is certainly 
enough to engage the best thought of all who endeavor to 
make a respectable place for themselves in the commer- 
cial world, and the vacation period draws to a close with 
a call for renewed attention to the great questions which 
underlie a successful business career. Some will consider 
the problems perhaps seriously and show themselves de- 
ficient in the energy which would put the result of their 
consideration into effect. Others will doubtless go along 
in the same humdrum way which has characterized their 
operations up to this time, and so continue at a snail's 
pace until they are left behind in the race. Many, it 
inay be hoped, will correctly size up the situation and 


recognize and improve their opportunities. 


Condition of Trade. 


There continues to be a hesitancy among the trade 
about ordering freely. but in certain lines at least there 
is more demand and indications of a resumption of nor- 
mal activity. Some lines which are recognized as low in 
price are commanding orders on a more liberal scale. 
On the whole, there seems to be a hopeful feeling, and 
merchants and manufacturers are making preparations 
for a good season. There is still a slight softening in 
prices of certain lines, and manufacturers are sometimes 
shading quotations under pressure. The market, how- 
ever, on the whole is remarkably steady, and material 
reductions in prices are not anticipated in the near 
future. With the continuance of prosperity throughout 
the country there should be a large and profitable trade. 
Labor agitations, which prevail in so many sections, are 
a serious menace to business, but while the contest is not 
always going in favor of the broad and just principles 
which can conserve the interests of both the capital and 
labor classes, there appears to be a tendency successfully 
to resist arbitrary and unreasonable dictation. In spite 
of such disturbances the indications point to a good 
amount of building and the consequent consumption of 
lines directly affected, and the employment of mechanics, 
whose wages swell the currents of trade. There is also 
every indication that the agricultural classes will enjoy 
a season of at least average prosperity, when the size of 
the crop and the prices realized are taken into considera- 
tion. The steadiness and gradual expansion of export 
business to which we have repeatedly called attention 
still continues. In the present state of trade mannfactur- 
ers are glad to avail themselves of the opportunity to get 
something of a supply of goods into their warehouses and 
to clean up their order books. Some of them are, how- 
ever, still behind their orders, although working their 
factories at high pressure. The reports which are com- 
ing in from traveling salesmen are generally very satis- 
factory. 
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Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


A very quiet week has been experienced by both job- 
bers and manufacturers, the largest local interests report- 
ing trade somewhat less than the volume of business a 
year ago. However, the comparison is within a very 
active line and thus is only to be expected. It is signifi- 
cant that the largest manufacturers of Nails and Wire 
report that the tonnage thus far in August is considerably 
in excess of the orders booked at this*time last vear, and 
they are meeting difficulty in making shipments because 
of the lack of vars at some points. One feature worthy 
of note is that the orders being received from jobbers 
cover nearly the entire list, indicating that stocks are 
low, and in not a few cases requests are made that a 
portion of the shipments be anticipated. The demand for 
these staple goods, while improving in nearly all sections, 
is especially good from the Southwest. It is confidently 
expected that business wil! be unusually active in Sep- 
tember, the present conservative spirit giving place to a 
more confident feeling as harvesting operations are fin- 
ished. The demand for heavy goods, such as Bars, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Shafting, &c., has improved slightly, but 
with keen competition from other cities in nearby terri- 
tory concessions have been made, especially on Bars and 
Shapes. Black Sheets are quiet and are not well sus- 
tained, but Galvanized have developed firmer tone. 
Manufacturers’ agents are complaining of the difficulty 
of securing large orders for Builders’ Hardware, Shelf 
Hardware and general jobbing lines, notwithstanding 
that in many cases low prices have been made. In Build- 
ers’ Hardware the city trade is especially quiet, but there 
is some figuring on apartment building, and the trade is 
interested in contracts which will soon be let for the 
Pennsylvania depot at Washington, D. C.; a large bank 
building at Winnipeg, a Masonic building at Detroit, the 
Pierce Building and other smaller structures at Chicago. 
By those well posted the belief is expressed that as a 
result of the readjustment which is now taking place in 
prices of Builders’ Hardware fine goods will be ad- 
vanced, and advices are expected from the East at almost 
any moment. Local jobbers report fair shipments of fall 
goods, including Coal Hods. Stove Boards, Pipe, Elbows, 
Lanterns, Axes, Ammunition, Scoops and Corn Huskers. 
Some late orders are also being received from the North- 
west for Hay Forks where haying is late. The abnormal 
prices current for cotton are reflected in the 20 per cent. 
advance in the price of Cotton Window Cord. Cord is 
especially scarce in this market, but one or two jobbers 
report having a fair supply. There is some difference of 
opinion in regard to the prices of Axes, some agents re- 
porting that an advance of 20 per cent. has been agreed 
upon, but no announcement has been officially made. 
Shot has been advanced 10 cents per bag during the week, 
and some manufacturers of common augur bits have ad- 
vanced prices, but this is said to have been to discourage 
trade temporarily by those who have secured satisfactory 
orders. Other manufacturers are selling at previous 
prices. There has been some little increase in the de- 
mand for Cutlery. There is a moderate trade in En- 
ameled Goods and other Kitchen Utensils, Laundry 
Goods and Edged Tools. Jobbers are displaying some in- 
terest in Steel Goods, prices for which it is expected will 
be made early in September, although some jobbers seem 
to be under the impression that the meeting will be held 
this month. Local Hardware jobbers are interested in 
reports from the Pacific Coast, which, it is claimed, re- 
flect upon the local bidders on Indian supplies. Among 
the contracts recently placed were included small lines of 
Hardware as well as other supplies, and the Coast insin- 
uations against Chicago merchants are strenuously de- 
nied. 

St. Louis. 
(Bu Telegraph.) 


Activity of trade is the ull important and satisfac- 
tory feature in local Hardware jobbing circles. The de- 
mand from dealers in all territory for fall goods gives 
great promise, and jobbers seem sanguine of a record 
breaking volume of orders. ® 
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Cleveland. 


tHE W. Binertam ComMpaNny.--We have nothing spe- 
cial to report at this time. A good volume of fall busi- 
ness is coming to us, and the outlook for the balance of 
this year is very encouraging. Our sulesmen are send- 
ing in good well assorted orders, and there is quite a 
large business coming to us through our mail depart- 
ment, 

We have a great many inquiries for building ami:- 
terial of all kinds. Merchants are sharply looking after 
their home trade and order liberally, keeping their stocks 
well assorted. With the steady consumption of Hard- 
ware, and with the present outlook for good crops, we 
see no reason why our hopes in regard to fall business 
cannot be anticipated with surety of realization. 


Nashville. 


GRAY & DUDLEY HARDWARE CoMpPpaANy.——The demand 
for such Hardware as is usually sold at this season of 
the year was never better in August than it is to-day. 
We notice the orders cover a pretty general assortment 
of fall Hardware, especially Cutlery, Guns and Sporting 
Goods. This is an indication that our customers con- 
sider the country prosperous. 

The wheat crop in this section was light, being not 
over a half crop, but all other crops promise to be most 
excellent. The early corn is now assured, and a better 
crop was never grown in this section. Hay and stock 
peas, which are raised largely throughout this country, 
are in splendid condition. 

If the bankers of the country have at last drawn a 
line of distinction between the gamblers on Wall Street 
and the legitimate business interests of the country, 
which seems to be the case, we see no reason why we 
should not have as fine trade this fall as the country 


‘ever enjoyed. 


Portland, Oregon. 


ConRBETT, FAILING & RoperTsoN.—Harvest being under 
way in many sections of the Pacific Northwest, business 
perhaps is not quite as brisk as it might be. However, 
there is no complaint, as these conditions are expected 
to prevail at this season, and our dependence for fall 
trade is on the outcome of harvesting operations. Be- 
sides harvest drawbacks, the lumber business is not as 
active as it was. Of course, the Hardware trade feels 
at once any quietness in that line. The summer so far 
has been all that could be wished for, either on the score 
ef health, pleasure or for work. Buildings are being 
rushed both for business and residences. so that me- 
chanics and laborers of all kinds are in great demand, 
with high wages being paid. There is little change in 
prices, which are held down to a close margin of profit. 
Collections are fair for the season. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mre. Company.—The market 
shows fair evidences of strength. While there was a 
halting movement in buying when Wall Street seemed 
to be in the doldrwns, this did not continue, for it proim- 
ised to be too expensive to whoever might indulge in 
it. With railroad earnings at a maximum, with con- 
struction going on freely in both town and country, with 
mines being pushed to their capacity and the agricul- 
turist finding full prices for all of his products, it seems 
absurd for the business world to dump itself into a hole 
and endeavor to pull the hole in after it. The rail- 
roads are still overcrowded with business; deliveries 
are delayed by reason of lack of equipment and transpor- 
tation and terminal facilities. People want more goods 
than can be moved, and are willing and ready to pay for 
them. Country banks are stuffed with money. Alto- 
gether, it seems that there was no excuse for the period 
of distrust except that people felt the time was due 
for the pendulum to swing the other way. Not that it 
was ready to swing or that it ought to swing, but they 
felt that the period of prosperity we had been enjoying 
was too good to last, and that they have undertaken to 
construe every little zephyr of doubt which blew, for a 
prelude of hurricane which would overturn values and 
put us all in the dumps. 

We incline to the belief that the difficulty within 60 
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s Will be to get goods, and we have not hesitated to 
ise the laying in of stocks early and liberally. To 
e proper permanence and confidence, however, we 
st all be virtuous and do the right thing. We cannot 

expect to indulge in extravagances and not have our 
1d put under the pump sooner or later. If the great 

iupany, who stand for the iron and steel business of 
the country, in their name and enterprise, will follow 
s line, retire more of their than they have 
ireed to, and if they will withhold dividends on the 
umon stock until their equipment shall be in the best 
wssible shape and their methods the most approved, we 
shall see confidence given to all worthy industrials and 
aders of The Iron Age in particular would point to 
this organization as a sample of what the iron and steel 
n ean do when they set about it in good earnest. 


bonds 


Omaha. 


LLEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE CoMPANY. — The 
wholesale trade of this region continues to enjoy a satis- 
factory measure of activity. No noteworthy features 

ive developed to mark any material changes from pre- 
ous reports. Advices from traveling salesmen and re- 
ts by visiting merchants who have been present in the 
iarket during this month all tend to substantiate the 
tatement that the country tributary is in a very pros- 
serous condition, and as long as the present status of af- 

rs continues little fear need be entertained of any ad- 
The general business policy appears to 
to exercise caution in the purchase of goods and to so 
sineer business operations that the least possible loss 
sustained should from the 
resent scale of value. 


rse changes. 


mv be reductions be made 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The demand continues moderate. with 
vices well maintained. Quotations are as follows, f.0.b. 


ittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 


liVS ° 

lai. COREE TONE ni nk eww ce eas wee ns ue oeeee 
tes CPN TG i. ies oe es eo eve iee ae waved 2.00 
Retailers, less than carload lots..... 2.15 


York.—Loeal conditions remain unchanged re- 
sarding demand and prices. Requirements are for small 
ots, but are continuous. ‘The market is firm at the fol- 
wing quotations : Single carloads, $2.20; small lots from 
store, $2.25 to $2.30. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—While there has been no 
iarked improvement in the demand for Wire Nails there 
as been a fair trade for this season of the year, most 
satisfactory orders coming from the Southwest. There is 
eason to believe that a liberal increase in business will 
i experienced early in September, and those who are 
rehanded will doubtless place early orders, as the signs 
ndicate a renewal of the car shortage, which will doubt- 
‘ss interfere with shipments. The market has continued 
steady, prices being unchanged at $2.15 to $2.20 for car- 
ud lots, f.o.b. Chicago. Broken cars sell at 5 to 10 cents 
gher. For galvanizing 75 cents per keg and for tinning 
‘1.50 extra per keg is charged. 

Nt. Louis, by Telegraph.—Demand shows improve- 
ent, and in small lots from store jobbers quote $2.35. 


Vew 


Pitsburgh.—Demand for Wire Nails has shown some 
uprovement in the last few days, and outlook for a good 
‘all trade is regarded as very bright. The trade are buy- 
ig conservatively, fearing a reduction in prices, but this 
‘ iot likely to occur, as the leading interest has the situ- 
n well in hand. Based on present prices of Billets, 
Vire Nails cannot be regarded as too high. Prices are 
and we quote $2 in carloads to jobbers, $2.05 in 
ads to retailers and $2.15 in small lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
rch, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
For galvanizing Nails 75 cents per keg is charged 

for tinning Nails $1.50 per keg extra. 

Cut Nails.—There is a fair demand, which keeps mills 
uployed to a considerable extent. Quotations are as 
llows: $2.15, base, in carloads, and $2.20 in less than 
‘rioads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate 
Sook to point of destination: terms 60 days, less 2 per 
*nt. off in 10 days. 
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Vew York. the 
moderate, with prices well maintained. 


trade coutinue 
Quotations for 
Carioads 
oun dock, $2.29; less than carloads on dock, $2.33; small 
lots from store, $2.40. 


The requirements of 


carloads and less than carloads are as follows: 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—tThere has been a very slow 


movement in this market, but all orders received are 
promptly filled, oflicial prices being unchanged on the 


>= 


basis of $2.30 in carload lots and $2.35 for less than car- 
load lots for Steel, Chicago. Llron Nails are held at $2.45 
to $2.50 per keg from store. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.-Present requirements are in 
unchanged. Iron 
lots from jobers’ 


remain 
small 


(Quotations 
$2.40 in 


volume. 
and Steel at 


moderate 
at $2.55 
stock. 

Pittsburgh. demand for small 
lots only, and the mills are making prompt shipment. 
Steel Cut Nails, $2.15, base, in carloads and $2.20 in less 
than Iron Cut Nails, in carloads 
and $2.30 in less than carloads, plus freight in Tube Rate 
Book to point of destination, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off 
in 10 days. 

Barb Wire. New 


stocks are being accumulated by 


There is a moderate 


carloads ; $2.25, base, 


business continues light, but large 
mills in anticipation of 
a heavy demand in the fall. Quotations are as follows. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 





Painted. Galy. 
Jobvers, curlowd lots « OL $2.60 
Retailers, carload lots. 2.65 
Retailers, less than carload lots 2.45 2.75 


Chicago, by Telegraph. 
the Wire milis is somewhat in excess of this time a year 
ago, but new business is still only moderate, buyers being 
especially conservative, but indications point to an early 
revival of trade and prices have been well sustained. 
Galvanized Wire is selling on the basis of $2.75 to $2.80 
in carload lots, and Painted at $2.45 to $2.50, the outside 
price being to retailers. For small 10 cents 
extra is charged. Staples in carload lots sell as follows: 
Polished, $2.30 to $2.35, and Galvanized, $2.70 to $2.75, 
the outside price being to retailers. 


The tonnage on the books of 


lots 5 to 


St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The recent increase of busi- 
ness in this department has been quite marked, and the 
fall demand, it is thought, will be large. In small lots 
jobbers quote Painted at $2.65 and Galvanized at $2.95. 

Pittsburgh.—There is improvement in demand 
for Barb Wire, and buying is mostly for small lots, but 
the mills anticipate a heavy fall business. Prices are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, $2.60, in 
carloads to jobbers; Painted, $2.35; Galvanized, $2.65, in 
carloads to retailers; Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, $2.75, in 
small lots to retailers. 


some 


Smooth Fence Wire.—There is a noticeable falling 
off in the volume of orders, and requirements are usually 
confined to small lots. Quotations are as follows, f.0o.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: : 


Jobbers, carloads.............. oe wee 
SEEN: CUNO ov ko dike Hddae Ko a ewes 1.95 
Ri SE ORE sinker kre Redeeeen 2.05 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire 
advances, as follows: 


The other 


take the usual 


6 to® 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 
Annealed..... tase. $0.05 10 15 .25 35 45 55 
Galvanized. . . $0.30 00 -40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—While the volume of busi- 


ness has fallen off somewhat it is still beyond expecta- 
tions, while some difficulty is experienced in making ship- 
ments. The market is firm and a confident tone prevails. 
Prices remain steady, as follows: Nos. 6 to 9, $2.05 to 
$2.10 in carload lots on track, and $2.15 to $2.20 in less 
than carload lots from store; Galvanized, 30 cents extra 
for Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 
St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A considerable volume of 
trade rules in this department of the Wire market. Job- 
bers quote No. 9 at $2.35 and Galvanized at $2.65. 
Pitsburgh.—Demand is better than for some time. 
Western consumers having placed some good sized con- 
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tracts recently. Prices are firm, and are as follows: 
Plain Wire, $1.90, base, for Nos. 6 to 9 in carloads to job- 
bers, $1.95 in carioads to retailers and $2.05 in small lots 
to retailers: Galvanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14 
and 60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 


Cordage.—The Rope market continues without any 
marked change in conditions which have ruled for the 
past two or three weeks. Demand is considered fair for 
the season. Quotations, on the basis of 7-16 inch and 
larger, range with different manufacturers as follows: 
Sisal, according to quality, 844 to 10 cents; Manila, 11% 
to 12 cents per pound. These prices are shaded 4 cent 
per pound in large quantities. 

Glass.—Recently there has been a lack of uniformity 
in prices at which Glass is sold in the local market, the 
Jobbers’ Association quotations not being rigidly adhered 
to. Some jobbers claim that Glass is being sold for less 
than it costs them, as prices have ranged from 90 and “> 
to 90 and 20 per cent. discount. These quotations hav 
varied according to the size of stock the jobber had on 
hand and his anxiety to sell. On August 18 the Execu 
tive Committee of the Jobbers’ Association decided to is 
sue a circular letter to jobbers, showing the undesirabil 
ity of selling present stocks at less than it would cost to 
replace them, and urging them to maintain the associa 
tion’s schedule of prices. The association did not feel 
justified in advancing prices, not knowing what action 
the manufacturers would take in this matter. When the 
Jobbers’ Association are ready to place an order for Glass 
it is believed that they will be compelled to pay an ad- 
vance on 88 per cent. discount off the manufacturers’ list, 
which was the price paid for the last allotment. De- 
mand continues light. The Jobbers’ Association’s local 
quotations are as follows: In small lots, 90 and 5 per 
cent. discount for the first three brackets and 90 and 15 
per cent. discount for all sizes above, either single or 
double strength. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil.—The tendency was toward higher 
prices during the last part of last week, owing to an ad- 
vancing flax seed market. This was caused by a falling 
off of flax seed receipts and backwardness in the South- 
western crop. A reaction in the seed market on Monday 
carried seed prices back to about their former level, and 
has, for the present, prevented an advance in the price 
of Oil. Quotations remain unchanged, as follows: City 
Raw, in lots of five barrels or more, 37 cents; in lots of 
less than five barrels, 388 cents per gallon. Out of town 
brands of Raw are quoted, according to quantity, at 35 
to 37 cents per gallon. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Bullish advices from Sa- 
vannah the last of last week and small stocks in the 
local market, caused an advance in Turpentine of 3% 
cents per gallon. Owing to lack of demand at the ad- 
vance the market has receded, and quotations, according 
to quantity, are as follows: Oil barrels, 5444 to 55 cents; 
machine made barrels, 55 to 554% cents per gallon. 





COLUMBIAN HARDWARE COMPANY. 


HE COLUMBIAN HARDWARE COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have just issued a pamphlet entitled 
“Hand Book of Joist Hangers for Arehitects,” relating 
to the Cleveland Steel Joist, Wall and Timber Hangers, 
manufactured by the company. The pamphlet contains 
a letter from the Osborn Engineering Company of Cleve- 
land, which is calculated to establish in the minds of 
architects and builders the fact that the tables are 
reliable. Special attention is directed to the table of 
equivalents and also joist and timber tables, which have 
been carefully prepared. As an example of the informa- 
tion contained in the pamphlet, it is shown that after 
determining the load it is desired for each floor to carry 
an architect, knowing the load per square foot, the 
span, the size of joist, can refer to the pamphlet and 
find the number of Hanger and ascertain the stock which 
would be used and the safe strength for each Hanger. 
On blue prints are illustrated Hangers regularly made, 
and also samples of a few special Hangers. The desire 
of the company has been to have the tables so accurately 
compiled by a disinterested party as to become standard 
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in the offices of architects. The pamphlet bas been 
copyrighted, which gives the company exclusive right 
the tables it contains. 


KEEPING WEATHER STRIPS. 


EATHER STRIPS are kept on harness hooks 

fastened to the front of a counter in the back 

part of the store of the Danbury Hardware Compan) 

Danbury, Conn. A rope is fastened on the ends of thi 
hooks, and to a screweye on the top of the counter. 
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Keeping Weather Strips 

shown in the accompanying illustration, thus preventing 
the strips from falling off of the hooks. This is spoken 
of as being a convenient method for accommodating these 
awkward articles. 





TRADE ITEMS. 


I’. E. Muzzy, second vice-president and sales manager 
of the J. Stevens Arm & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., sailed Saturday, August 15, on the “ Etruria,” for 
a two months’ vacation trip abroad. He will visit all of 
Continental Europe, spending most of the time in Switzer 
land. 

THE local committee who are looking after the enter 
tainment of the National Association of Agricultural In 
plement and Vehicle Manufacturers, whose annual meet 
ing will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, October 20, 21 and 22, 
are moving actively in the direction of an elaborate recep- 
tion of the delegates. FEF. E. Myers of Ashland, Ohio, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, was in Cleveland 
last week conferring with the committee regarding the 
plans for the convention. The members of the local com 
mittee will also participate in a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, which has been called for September 1 
at Chicago. 

GILBERT & BENNETT Mra. COMPANY, manufacturers of 
Wire Cloth, Netting and Wire Goods of varied character, 
with factories at Georgetown, Conn., and Wireton, IIl., 
have determined to abandon their old quarters and ware- 
house at 44 Cliff street, New York, and will remove about 
August 20 to a suite of offices in the Broadway Chambers, 
277 Broadway. Hereafter orders will be received at the 
above address for shipment direct from the factory, and 
they will not carry stock in New York as in the past. 
The business will continue as heretofore under the charge 
of George H. Brown, the New York manager. 


THE business of Peter Wright & Sons, Anvil and Vise 
makers, at Dudley and Oldbury, England, which for the 
past 20 years has been carried on by Charles Wallis and 
his sons, aS announced in these columns July 16, wili be 
conducted precisely as heretofore at Dudley by the new 
proprietors, Isaac Nash & Sons, who have had long ex- 
perience in the same trade, their Anvils having obtained 
a high reputation in England and on the Continent. In 
other words, the Wright Anvils will be made and sold 
as a distinct business, as they have been in the past, and 
will not lose their identity by absorption as a result of the 
new ownership. This line is handled in the United States 
by Wiebusch & Hilger, 9-15 Murray street, New York. 
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Michigan Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


CONCLUDING REPORT. 


HE Wednesday afternoon session of the annual con- 
T vention of the Michigan Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association was well attended, between SO and 90 mem- 
bers being present. 

The annual address of the president, which was 
printed in the last issue of The Iron Age, brought to the 
attention of the convention several valuable suggestions 
which were recognized by the appointment of a commit- 
tee to draw suitable resolutions and present them to the 
convention for enactment. The committee appointed by 
President Ireland was: J. T. Patterson, Detroit; W. P. 
Culver, Portland, and Frank L. Bean, Grand Rapids. 


Treasurer’s Report. 

The report of the treasurer showed a balance on hand 
at the beginning of the fiscal year of $391.06, receipts dur- 
ing the fiscal year to date, $720, making a total of 
$1111.06. Disbursements during the year amounted to 
$799.68, leaving a balance on hand at the present time of 
$311.88. Upon motion the following committee was ap- 
pointed to audit the accounts of the treasurer: S. Hunt, 
Detroit; Fred. J. Cook, Fowlerville, and A. Harshaw, 
Delray. 

The reading of the annual report of the secretary, 
which was given in our last issue, was followed by a vote 
of thanks and appreciation of his valuable services to 
the association during his term of office. 

Committees Appointed. 

President Ireland announced to the convention that 
owing to the absence of certain appointees he had made 
a change in the make-up of the Committees on Credentials 
and Resolutions, and had reinforced the Committee on 
Nominations by adding two other members. The commit 
tees, as modified, are as follows: 

CREDENTIALS: F. A. Turner, Caro; C. IF’. Lewis, Pent 
water; J. J. Vandermeer, Grand Rapids. 

NOMINATIONS : Henry C. Weber, Detroit; A. G. Schoen 
enberg, Saginaw: W. A. Hossack, Mendon; Charles Har 
ris, Detroit; H. C. Minnie, Eaton Rapids. 

Reso.utions: J. G. Patterson, Detroit; J. H. Tem- 
mink, Greenville; F. Marshall, Ovid. 

Competition and Margins. 

‘The discussion which followed the reading of the pa- 
per upon “ Competition and Margins,” by Fred. J. Cook 
of Fowlerville, as published in our last issue, was par 
ticipated in by Messrs. Culver of Portland and Wattels of 
Battle Creek. 

W. P. Bogardus’ Address. 

In introducing W: P. Bogardus, president of the Na 
tional Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, President 
Ireland paid tribute to his business integrity and to his 
special qualifications for the office of president of the 
National Association. Mr. Bogardus, who addressed 
the convention on the Parcels Post bill, said: 

I am glad to be with you to-day, because it is like 
home to be in a gathering of Hardwaremen, and because 
Detroit has the reputation of being one of the most de- 
lightful convention cities in the country. 

I bring to you the greeting of the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association with the hope that your 
past history may be a stimulus to further effort, and that 
your ambition for membership may be limited only by 
vour State lines. There has been an effort, for some 
time past, to have enacted into law a measure, entitled 
“A Bill for the Reclassification of Postal Matter,” &c. 
Section 3 of the bill reads as follows: “ On second-class 
mail matter, sealed or unsealed, not requiring special 
rapid transit, in parcels not over 1 pound in weight, 1 
cent; over 1 pound, not over 5 pounds, 2 cents; over 5 
pounds, not over 11 pounds, 5 cents; over 11 pounds, not 
over 25 pounds, 10 cents; over 25 pounds, not over 50 
pounds, 15 cents; over 50 pounds, not over 75 pounds, 20 
cents: over 75 pounds. not over 100 pounds-——a half bar- 


rel—25 cents; and in larger parcels, for each additional 
20 pounds, or fraction thereof, 5 cents (a keg of Nails 
from New York to San Francisco by mail for 25 cents.’ 
\s we understand it, laws are made for the general good, 
und the several departments of the Government are car 
ried on for the benefit of the general public. Laws which 
it can be shown are for the general good may—yes, should 
bhe—adopted; for the people own the Government and it 
is to be administered for their benefit. The question 
then comes up of what good is the proposed measure, 
llow will it benefit the majority of the people, and will 
it be of enough advantage to overcome the extra expense 
that the adoption of the measure will entail on the peo- 
ple? 

I hope that I do not enter upon the discussion of this 
question from the standpoint of selfish interest. I would 
like to divest myself of all motives of that kind and look 
upon the question at issue from a disinterested position. 
We must accept as a fundamental fact that 


LAWS SHOULD BE OF A GENERAL NATURE. 


They should be for the benefit of all. They should not 
show any favor, nor should they be made for any class. 
Laws made to favor a class are unjust, because they are 
not general, and do not give all citizens the same protec- 
tion or opportunities. 

We may properly ask, With whom did this measure 
originate? Who are pushing it forward, and what do 
they expect to gain by its passage? In the last Congress 
a member in advocating this measure, spoke of it as an 
“honest reform,” and of the men who opposed it as 
“ skulking traducers.” Under the guise of reform a great 
many bills are brought before Congress. <A large number 
of the so-called reforms do not reform, but are apt to en- 
tail a needless expense on the Goverment. 

Since the world began men have bartered and trade 
has been the mainspring of action to move the world 
along. In the modern times methods of business are 
changing, and it has seemed to some that the right way 
to do business was to have an office and stock in some 
large city, and secure trade by soliciting through cata- 
logues that contained a list of the goods kept in stock 
aml by quoting very low prices on standard and well- 
known goods, seek to convey the idea that all goods pur- 
chased through them were cheaper than they could buy 
the old way, by going to the retail stores and selecting 
what was wanted. In the furtherance of this new 
method they advise the people who have their cata- 
logues “to use the book as a check on your retail dealer 
to see that he does not rob you.” 

Does honesty come through misrepresentation? Is 
fair dealing built up through insinuations? To make 
their position stronger, and to hold out greater induce- 
ments these new methods men are seeking to induce the 
Government to help them distribute their wares through 
the passage of a Post Parcels law. 

HAVE THE PEOPLE ASKED FOR SUCH A LAW? 

Has there been any active canvass for the passage 
of such a measure? I have not heard that a large num- 
ber of petitions have been presented to Congress, praying 
for the passage of such a law, but I have heard that a 
strong lobby backed by interested men will be in Wash- 
ington next winter to do all they can to have the bill 
enacted into a law. Should it become a law. who will 
profit by it? Will it be the general public, or will it be 
the interested men who have sent the lobby to Washing- 
ton? How is it going to help the general public? “ Oh,” 
Says the advocate of the measure, “ it will enable the man 
who wants anything to take his catalogue and sit down 
in the quiet of his home and select the articles he may 
want, and send his money to the catalogue house, and 
Uncle Sam will call and get the goods and deliver them 
to the customer. Will that make it any better for the 
customer? Will he get his goods any cheaper in the long 
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run? Will it be more satisfactory to buy goods “ unsight 
and unseen,” as we used to trade jack knives, or go to 
the store and make his own selection with the word and 
reputation of the dealer behind it? Will the proposed 
measure teud to build up the catalogue house and de- 
partment stores, and, if so, at whose expense? If at 
the retailer’s how will he live? If the retailer is driven 
out of business what will be done with all the storerooms 
in the towns and villages, and who will pay the taxes 
now derived from the great army of retailers over the 
country? But our reformer says that the idea that the 
retailers would be driven out of business by such a law is 
absurd. 
EXPERIENCE IS A SCHOOL 

in which we learn our lessons very thoroughly. The 
package post has been in operation in England many 
years. Towns and villages that once had numbers of re- 
tail stores now have none, or at best one small store that 
holds on to a very precarious living. What has become 
of the small retail stores in Philadelphia? What is the 
meaning of the empty rooms in Chicago that were once 
occupied by retail stores? Is the city becoming smaller? 
Take the retail stores out of the towns and villages and 
what have you left? Who are the people that are being 
continually called upon for contributions for all sorts of 
objects? If their means of living are cut off they will 
have to turn to some other vocation for a living. Then 
they will become competitors to the farmer, to the me- 
chanic, to the laborer. When the retailers are gone who 
will pay the taxes in the towns and villages? 

IS IT A WISE STATESMANSHIP 
that would build up the city at the expense of the town 
and village? But, says our reformer, that is a picture 
that will never come true. Is it not the avowed inten- 
tion of the catalogue houses to get the retail trade of 
the country? Is it not conceded by them tbat all efforts 
to accomplish this purpose are useless unless they have 
favorable prices and better transportation facilities? At 
the prices that they are quoting some goods is it not evi- 
dent that they have already gotten favorable prices? Are 
not the bands of the catalogue house and department 
store plainly visible behind our reformer, who is seeking 
to get the Post Parcels bill enacted into a law? Let us 
not deceive ourselves, gentlemen. Already the sound of 
the movement of the lobby organizing to march on to 
Washington is heard. 'The funds to influence legisla- 
tion are prepared. The argument that appeals with 
greatest force to our reformer is in the pockets of the 
lobbyist, who knows where to put it so that it will do the 
most good. These people in their selfishness are seek- 
ing to foist upon the public 


A LAW THAT WILL BE BURDENSOME 


to all except the few who hope to enlarge their business 
at the expense of the public, under the guise of a great 
and overwhelming love for the dear people. And they will 
appeal to Congress to help them at the expense of the 
thousands now engaged in the retail business all over 
this land. Business men have for several years tried 
to get one cent postage on letters. The Post Office De- 
partment has always objected om the ground that there 
is now a deficit of some millions in that department, and 
that the cutting of the letter rate to one cent would in- 
crease that deficit, for, they argue, there is no probability 
that the additional sale of stamps would make up the 
loss occasioned by the cut. This argument has always 
blocked any efforts to reduce the postage on letters to 
one cent. Now, if a letter of 2 ounces cannot be carried 
for less than 2 cents, except at a loss, how is it possible 
to carry one pound for one cent, or 100 pounds for 25 
cents? Think of carrying a three-prong fork across the 
continent by mail for 2 cents! We can arrive at but 
one conclusion, and that is that the catalogue house hnd 
department store are more interested in the passage of 
this bill than any one else, and that they expect to re- 
ceive the benefits that may arise from its passage. It is 
class legislation, and therefore unjust. 
Vocal Music a Feature. 

Several telegrams of regret from members who were 
unable to be present were received and read by the sec- 
retary. 
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The delegates were full of enthusiasm and especially 
demonstrative in appreciation of the singing of the 
Grand Rapids Quartette. Encores were frequent. The 
imitation of the Scottish bag pipe, the singing of “ My 
Old Kentucky Home,’ and a composition especially 
adapted to the Hardware trade were applauded to the 
echo. The members of the quartette are: Frank L. Bean, 
Wm. T. Harris, Richard J. Brummeler and Carl Butkanu. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Upon the reassembling of the members on Thursday 
morning, August 13, President Ireland announced that 
57 new members had been secured, largely through the 
assiduous efforts of Secretary Scott. The announcement 
was received with applause. 

Before the business of the meeting was resumed the 
Grand Rapids Glee Club rendered additional numbers, 
the solo entitled “ My Creole Sue,” by W. F. Harris, be- 
ing especially enjoyed. The singing struck the keynote 
for the session, and its influence of harmony was marked 
throughout the morning. 


The People from Whom We Buy. 


Win. W. Wixson of Minden City, upon being intro. 
duced by the president, read a paper entitled “ The Peo 
ple From Whom We Buy.” Before beginning his paper 
Mr. Wixson suggested that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the president to draft resolutions upon the 
Parcels Post bill on the lines referred to in the address 
of Mr. Bogardus, president of the national asso- 
ciation. Mr. Wixson also suggested that in draft- 
ing the resolutions a synopsis of the bill be in- 
cluded, and that blank petitions be circulated among 
business men _ identified with the Hardware _inter- 
ests, in this way securing additional support to defeat 
the proposed measure. Mr. Wixson’s suggestions met 
with applause and subsequently were acted upon. His 
paper on the subject of “The People From Whom We 
Buy ” was as follows: 

First, who are they? the traveling salesmen, the job- 
bers and the manufacturers. I have been requested by 
your secretary to treat this subject, and in my paper to 
you, brother retailer, I shall try to look at you from the 
three standpoints named. 


THE TRAVELING SALESMAN. 

Having had 15 years’ experience in the first two, I 
take the liberty of naming the traveling salesmen first, as 
most retailers buy the bulk of their goods through them. 
The traveling salesmen are expected and most always do 
have a smile for you when they call, and a store of good 
things up their sleeve, both in a business way as well as 
social. They try to make your lot lighter and brighter, 
although sometimes they find it rather hard to do so, 
especially when you meet them with that “ Your house 
makes so many mistakes ’"—‘ they would not allow my 
claim *—* your prices are too high ’—‘“ it takes so long 
to get goods from you,” or some other cold remark, even 
before you have told the traveler what mistake has been 
made, what claim you refer to, what prices are too high, 
and, last of all, the length of time your goods were on the 
way. You forget that the traveler is not the railroad 
company and cannot hurry it. The traveler has troubles 
of his own, and by adding more you do not benefit either 
him or yourself. But, on the other hand, what a pleasure 
it is for a traveler to go into one of his customers’ stores 
and be met by “ Hello, Billy; glad to see you, old man. 
What is new?” When greeted in this manner, you can 
bet if there is anything new or any special price or deals 
he has up his sleeve, that customer will get it. Why not 
all of you help the salesman and help yourself as well. 
Put yourself in his place just for a moment and look 
around, and by so doing you will no doubt see things in 
a new light, if you are one of the kind I have just men- 
tioned. 

One of the many things traveling salesmen in the 
Hardware line have to contend with is the selling of only 
one Hardware dealer in a town. This is all right, pro- 
vided you give the salesman the bulk of your business; 
but when you split your trade up between from five to ten 
men, is it right to restrict or expect the salesman to sell 
only you? If you had a customer who was buying goods 
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of from five to ten other retail Hardware firms and he 
i you you must not sell Mr. B., although Mr. B. might 
uike you a better customer, how would you take it? The 
rraveler stands between two fires; the jobber expects him 
sell goods, and you split your trade so it is only a little 
for each. If this does not apply to your way of doing, 
ss it by; but if it does, please think it over. 
When you turn down one salesman because he or his 
iru sell the druggist, news man or dry goods man, it is 
more than fair to use all the salesmen who sell to you 
the same; but I have known of a number of cases where 
embers of our association have not done so. I have 
und in ten years as a retailer that by using the traveler 
is a friend, the most favorable results are obtained. 
When he comes into our store my first instructions have 
ways been: “ Now, boys, is there anything we want 
from Mr. ————? 
him an order if you have one for him.” 


Look it up as soon as you can; give 
Then if he has 
uy extra time to spend with us we give him as much 
attention as possible; but if he has other work to do, it 
gives him a chance to do it and get out of town on time 
after finishing his business, and that is what his firm 
pays him for and expects him to do. The successful 
traveler is in no hurry until he has your order; then he 
sina hurry, as it is his duty not to idle away time or 
hinder you. 

The retailer who is discourteous to the traveler stands 
n his own light, but may never see his error until he 
himself has gone on the road; but the retailer who has 
always a pleasant word and prompt attention for the 
traveler makes many an extra dollar by so doing. 

The traveler cannot make a success without the sup- 
wrt of his customer, neither can the retailer without the 
aid of the traveler; so it is to our interest to help each 
other. In my years of experience on the road I have yet 
to find a case where the traveler has refused his aid to 
a fellow man. 

THE JOBBER. 


He picks out a man whom he thinks will make a suc- 
essful salesman, not alone in the number of dollars’ 
worth of goods he will sell, but one who will represent 
lim with honor to himself and the house, who will take 
are of his interest as well as take care to do what is 
‘ight and fair with all. The jobber sometimes makes a 
mistake in the man, but who is perfect in his judgment? 
lle pays the traveler a good salary and expects him to 
earn it, and at the same time make a profit for him; but 
10 legitimate jobber expects or asks more than a fair 
margin on his goods. Sometimes the price one jobber has 
s higher than his competitor, or lower. Why? There 
ire a number of reasons. If lower, in most cases they 
lave an over stock, or are using that article as a leader 
to get customers interested, the same as you do when 
you sell 10-quart Pails for 10 cents, or 6-quart Pans for 
‘cents. Do not think because you can buy a few items 
from some jobber at a cut price that the firm you are 
siving your business to is getting to be a back number. 
You will find the successful jobbers of to-day must be 
\) to date. 

When your order is taken by the salesman, he is just 
s anxious to get it on the way as you are. The jobber 
ints prompt attention given to every order or letter, 
ind if there is sometimes a seeming neglect, do not be 
‘oo speedy to lay to the jobber, but write him at once. 
As soon as any seeming neglect to you is called to his 
ttention, he in every case will look it up and see where 
‘he difficulty has been, if any, on his part. 

Please remember one thing: the jobber has not made 

profit on any goods sold you until they are paid for. 
lease also remember you have no better friends in busi- 
ess than the jobbers. Who is it that when you have 
‘aken the 380 or 60 days’ time which is allowed you on 
‘lardware, when you find your collections are not com- 
lig. that you can go to and ask for more time? The job- 
«!. Jobbers charge interest on past due accounts. Is that 
‘o' just? If your account, say, for $600, is past due for 
Yor 60 days, and you only pay one lot of bills while the 
e amount is coming due, so that you are having the 
‘se of $600 worth of the jobber’s money in your business 
‘| the time and making from 10 to 20 per cent., is it 
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more than right that you should pay the jobber interest 
for the use of the money? 

When you receive a box of goods and find some of 
them broken, is it right to jump on the salesman or job- 
ber? I say no. Jobbers employ expert men to do the 
packing and pay them well for their work, and in most 
cases the broken goods are caused through careless han- 
dling by the transportation company’s employees or your 
drayman. It is your duty to report at once the condition 
goods were received in, and state parts of goods broken, 
thereby giving the jobber a chance to order new parts for 
you, instead of shipping goods back, as is often done, 
without giving the firm any notice. 

Sometimes you ask your freight agent to enter a 
claim, and he is discourteous or refuses to do his duty. 
In such cases if you will refer the matter to your jobber, 
he will see that your claim is given proper attention by 
the transportation company; but do not forget that when 
the jobber receives a clear receipt from the carrier his 
responsibility ceases, and the transportation company as- 
sume all risk until goods are delivered to you. 

If you have any claim against the transportation 
company for damage of any kind, the jobber will be very 
zlad to take it up for you and credit your account when 
paid. Is it right for you to go after the jobber or sales- 
men when the railroad company have carried part of 
your goods wrong? No, give him a chance to help you 
trace the goods, and you will find him with you in every 
case ready to help locate your goods and get them to you 
us speedily as possible. 

When vou receive a back order or cancel sheet from 
the jobber do not be too speedy to criticize him for be- 
ing out of goods. Is your stock always complete? Re- 
member the goods which the jobber has to back order or 
cancel, made him no profit but has made him more work 
than if he had been able to fill your order complete. You 
may sometimes reorder at once from another  job- 
ber in the same town, and get goods promptly, but that 
does not signify that you could not have done the same 


thing from the jobber who back ordered or canceled 
your order, as goods are coming in and going out of a 


wholesale house every hour when they are doing busi- 
ness. Sometimes he has only a few seasonable goods on 
just enough to fill his own orders, and in such 
cases he will not sell them to his competitors and let his 
own customers go without, but you will find your jobber 
is just as anxious to fill your order as you are to have 
him. The jobber appreciates your many favors, and 
would be pleased to meet you at his place of business, or 
yours, often if he could do so, and it would pay you to 
see the firms you are buying from once in a while. You 
would then no doubt feel different when you get a letter 
from some department, which does not read to your lik- 
ing. ‘The letter may be short or not answer your in- 
quiry, but you may be sure that it is not the wish of the 
jobber to ignore your wishes, or be discourteous to you, 
but it is usually through the party who wrote you not 
understanding your wants, as things look different in a 
letter than when you ean talk it over. 


hand, 


THE MANUFACTURER. 

You know the manufacturer does his business largely 
through the jobber, but a number of us buy direct from 
the manufacturer on special lines in a great many cases 
not on account of price, but because we wish some special 
line of goods not handled by the jobber, or because we fa- 
vor some salesman who sells on commission direct. Our 
dealings with the manufacturer, in most cases, are about 
the same as with the jobber, so I will only call your at- 
tention to a few of the misunderstandings with them. 

We wish some repairs for goods, but do not give cem- 
plete dates, numbers or letters, and an answer comes 
back for further particulars. Do we always comply and 
blame ourselves, or the manufacturer for not being a 
mind reader. When we have some defective goods or 
other goods which you wish to return, we should in every 
case first write the manufacturer or the jobber, and 
state our wishes, and they can then instruct us where to 
send the goods to save us or them freight, and in every 
case we should send the manufacturer or jobber freight 
receipt and bill for goods sent them. They will then 
know what is coming back and from whom. 
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If you would keep a copy of every letter or order sent 
the manufacturer or jobber and answer all letters 
promptly, you would find it would do away with much 
trouble for all. When you give the manufacturer or job- 
ber a future order, please remember that order stands, 
unless you cancel it, and neglect on your part to cancel 
an order should not be blamed to any one but yourself. 
All such future orders are taken with the price guar- 
anteed to date of shipment, the firm holding the order 
to have the privilege of meeting a lower price you may 
have been quoted, or canceling at their option, according 
to contract. Under this guarantee it is not right to can- 
cel orders, but your duty is to notify the firm with whom 
your order is placed that you have a lower price, and 
name it. Then they can either meet it or cancel, giving 
you the opportunity to buy elsewhere. 

The manufacturer, when a bill comes due, expects his 
cash at once, or draws on us at sight. Do we honor their 
drafts, or feel they are in too big a hurry for their 
money? We sometimes forget the manufacturer only 
knows most of us by the orders we send him, or the cash. 
‘The manufacturer buys a new patent at a high figure, or 
pays a royalty on some article to manufacture, and as 
they have the exclusive sele for a short time, they charge 
a high price for the goods. Would we not do the same if 
we could? Often the manufacturer makes a lot of goods 
only to find after a quantity have been sold that they 
have run through the factory imperfect. Should we be 
too severe in our opinions of this firm’s goods? Would 
it not be better to give them a chance to make good our 
loss? Just remember our loss is small compared with 
theirs. 

Some years ago in talking with a workman who had 
been let out by the foreman in a large factory, this man 
said to me: “* Well, I got even with the old firm.” I 
asked him in what way, and he told me he had run his 
machine open the last day. Now this no doubt caused a 
lot of trouble for the manufacturer who was in no way to 
blame. 

The manufacturer or jobber sometimes comes into 
your town and sell orders direct to the factories or con- 
sumers. But would they do it if you were on the look out 
for the business, or if you had gone after it yourself? 
You no doubt would have been able to have had their help 
in landing the order, and had the goods billed through 
you or a commission. on the sale. In a great many cases 
I know where nice commissions have been given to the 
up to date retailer. 

Now, Brother Retailers, I have tried to look at you 
through the three standpoints named, and if no part of 
this paper applies to you, I am glad of it; but if any part 
does, just put yourself in the other man’s place for a few 
moments and see what you would have done. 

Having been one of the first members of this associa- 
tion and having attended all but one of the annual meet- 
ings, I have found that you all would rather have the 
facts than flattery at an annual meeting, so have taken 
the liberty at the request of your secretary of giving vou 
cold facts. 

Messrs. Wright of Holly, Bogardus of Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, Bean of Grand Rapids, and Fred. J. Cook of Fow!l- 
erville, made pertinent remarks upon Mr. Wixson’s pa- 
per, supporting and reinforcing his recommendations. 
Mr. Bogardus and Mr. Bean referred to the legal aspect 
of the question of returning damaged goods, from which 
the convention profited. 


Looking Both Ways. 


After it had been decided that the members of the as- 
sociation be photographed as a body after the the morn- 
ing session, President Ireland introduced dlenry C. 
Weber of Detroit. who read a paper entitled ‘“ Looking 
Both Ways.” which was printed in our last issue. 


Organization. 


In introducing C. M. Alden, the first president of the 
Grand Rapids Association, President Ireland paid a high 
tribute to the success which local organization had at- 
tained at Grand Rapids. Before addressing the associ- 
ation upon this subject Mr. Alden took occasion to com- 
pliment Detroit for its many commercial advantages and 
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social features, from both of which the Hardwaremen re 
ceived untold benefit. Mr. Alden also entered a plea f 
the extension of local organization and the election 
delegates from such associations to an annual State co 
vention in lieu of the present State organization. [| 
address was very interesting and punctuated by hun 
ous stories peculiarly adapted to the occasion. Mr. A 
den’s paper appeared in our last issnue. 

Suggestions and pertinent remarks upon organizati: 
were made by Wm. More of Detroit, John Popp of § 
inaw, E. J. Foster of Grass Lake, G. W. Bruske of S: 
inaw, C. M. Alden of Grand Rapids, J. H. Sperry of Po 
Huron and Fred. A. Rechlin of Bay City. 


The Parcels Post Bill Again, 


A. Harshaw of Deiray moved that a committee 
three be appointed by the chair to report resolutions « 
the Parcels Post bill, in accordance with the suggestio. 
made by Mr. Wixson of Minden City, which was carried 
the president appointing A. Harshaw, Delray, chairiniai 
John Popp, Saginaw, and C. M. Alden of Grand Rapids 

Mr. Wixson suggested that the president and secre 
tary be instructed in sending out the petitions upon tli 
Parcels Post bill to include grocers and dry goods me 
among the merchants to be invited to support the mov 
ment against the proposed Parcels Post bill. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Immediately upon reconvening on Thursday afternoon 
the report of the Committee on Constitution and By 
Laws was taken up, which was subsequently approved 
and the committee discharged. While some radica! 





changes have been made in phraseology, necessitating the 
rewriting of the entire constitution, the new measures 
do not make innovations of great importance. 

Article I, containing. Sections 1 and 2, is unchanged 
Section 1 of Article II has been modified by the elimina 
tion of superfluous words, and the same remark applies 
to Artiele III upon “ Membership Responsibility.” Se 
tion 1 of Article IV has been unchanged, but Sections 2 
6 and 4 have been modified more or less, Section 2 rad 
cally. Section 5 is practically the same and Section 6 is 
unchanged. Sections 7, 8 and 10 have been modified by 
the elimination of certain portions and additions i! 
others. Section 9 is unchanged. Sections 1, 2 and 3 0! 
Article V, relating to annual and special meetings, have 
been modified. Article VI, in regard to vacancies, stands 
as in the original. Section 2, Article VII, has been elim 
nated, but Section 1 is unchanged. Article VIII, in r 
gard to initiation fees and dues, has been modified an! 
provision made for the payment of dues to the nation: 
association. Article IX, in regard to revisions or 
amendments, has been divided into two sections, instea' 
of one, as originally was the case, the second section pr‘ 
viding that speeches, papers and addresses be limited | 


























































































15 minutes and that no subjects foreign to the Hard- 
ware business be permitted. 
New Constitution. 
Following is the constitution: 


ARTICLE I, 
NAME AND OBJECT. 

Section 1. The name of this association shall be the Michigan 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 

Sec. 2. The object of the association shall be to promote the 
welfare of the retail Hardware trade of Michigan. 

ARTICLE II. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. Any person, firm or corporation engaged in the re- 
tail Hardware business in the State of Michigan, whose name 
has been approved by the Executive Committee, may become a 
member by subscribing to the constitution and by-laws and pay- 
ng the membership fee therefor. 

ARTICLE ILI, 
MEMBERSHIP RESPONSIBILITY. 

By subscribing to the constitution and by-laws, the member 
accepts the conditions imposed, and agrees to carry out all re- 
quests of the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Section 1. ‘The officers of the association shall consist of a 
president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer, and ten mem- 
bers selected from different parts of the State who, with the 
president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer, shall consti- 
tute the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 2. Five members of the Executive Committee shall be 
elected each year, to hold office for two years, and until their 
successors shall be elected and qualified. 

Sec. 3. The president shall appoint a sergeant-at-arms at 
each meeting. 

Sec. 4. The president shall appoint a Nominating Committee 
of five on the first day of each annual meeting. The Nominat- 
ing Committee shall report the second day, with nominations 
for officers and five members of Executive Committee, as well 
as others to fill vacancies, if any. 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

Sec. 5. The president shall preside at all meetings, and be 
and act as the chief executive officer; shall act as an executive 
member of all committees, and shall sign, with the secretary, all 
orders on the treasurer and calls for meetings, all certificates 
of membership, and shall appoint all committees not otherwise 
provided for hereinafter, and shall transact all business com- 
monly devolving upon a president of like associations. 

Sec. 6. The vice-president shall perform the duties of presi- 
dent in case of the president's absence or incapacity. 

Sec. 7. The secretary shall direct the preparation and have 
the custody of the records, membership roll and minutes of meet 
ings; shall conduct all official correspondence, and have the 
custody of all property not especially entrusted to other officers ; 
shall make and keep a correct account of members joining, all 
fees and dues received, and shall perform such other duties as 
shall be assigned to him from time to time; shall sign all cer- 
tificates of membership, shall pay to the treasurer all moneys 
received, or vouchers representing such money, taking the treas- 
urer’s receipt therefor, and shall sign all orders on the treasurer 
for all moneys paid out, and shall report the standing of his 
office when called for by the Executive Committee. All books, 
records, &c., belonging to the association and kept in the custody 
of the secretary shall at all times be open to inspection of all 
officers of the association. ‘The secretary shall be the officer to 
whom the organizer shall make all reports and deliver all mem- 
bership fees. The secretary shall give bonds, at the expense of 
the association, for the faithful performance of his duties. The 
secretary shall be the ex-officio member of all committees, and 
shall be the secretary of the Executive Committee, for which 
he will receive a salary of $150 a year, to be changed as his 
duties increase. 

See. 8. The treasurer shall perform all duties commonly per- 
taining to such office, and at the meeting following the accept- 
ance of office shall give bonds, at the expense of the association, 
for faithful performance of his duties. He shall receive and care 
for all moneys paid to him by the association or its secretary, 
and invest or deposit the same as directed by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and shall pay out only on orders in regular form; shall 
keep an accurate account of all moneys received and disbursed, 
and shall carefully keep all vouchers for the same. He shall 
make a full and complete report of the condition and affairs of 
his office at each annual meeting, or at any time when requested 
by the Executive Committee. At the expiration of his term of 
office he shall transfer al! property of the association to his 
suceessor, or to such person or persons as the Executive Com- 
mittee shall direct. 

Sec. 9. It shall be the duty of the sergeant-at-arms to see 
that none but members shall be admitted, except by order of the 
presiding officer. 

Sec. 10. The Executive Committee shall have general charge 
of affairs of the association when no meeting of members is in 
session ; shall be entrusted with the execution of all resolutions 
of the meetings of the association; shall pass upon the eligibility 
of all applicants for membership; shall have charge of all com- 
plaints; shall provide a place of meeting of the association ; 
shall arrange programme for annual convention, and shal! have 
‘harge of all business of the association not otherwise provided 
for. The president shall appoint an Auditing Committee from 
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the members of the Executive Committee to examine the books of 
the secretary and the treasurer, and report at the executive 
session of each annual meeting. 
ARTICLE V. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

Section 1. The meeting of the association shall be held the 
second Wednesday in August of each year, and shall contiaue 
in session until the business of the meeting shall be disposed of. 
‘Twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum. 

SPECIAL MEETINGS. 

Section 1. A special meeting may be called at any time deemed 
necessary by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall meet at the call of the 
president, not exceeding four times a year, and actual expenses 
Shall be paid by the assocftation. 

ARTICLE VI. 
VACANCIES, 

In case of the vacancy of any office of the association, the 
same shall be filled by the Executive Committee until the next 
annual meeting. 





ARTICLE VII. 
EXPULSION, 

Any person, firm or corporation can be expelled from member- 
ship for cause. 

ARTICLE VIII. 
FEES. 

Section 1. Fees for membership shall be $4, which shall in 
clude dues to January 1 of the following year, of which $3 is 
for membership in the Michigan Association and $1 for mem- 
bership in the National association. 

Sec. 2. The dues shall be $4 per annum, payable in January 
for the ensuing year, and the secretary shall draw upon each 
member on February 1 for any dues then in arrears, and refusal 
to pay such draft will forfeit membership. No membership 
shall entitle the holder to more than one representative and one 
alternate. 

ARTICLE IX. 
REVISIONS OR AMBENDMENTS. 

Section 1. Amendments to constitution and by-laws may be 
made at any regular meeting by a two-thirds vote of members 
present. 

Sec. 2. Speeches, papers and addresses by members and 
others shall be limited to 15 minutes, and no politics or subjects 
outside of the Hardware business will be solicited or allowed. 

Address of Louis C. Wurzer. 


At this juncture Louis C. Wurzer, assistant prosecut- 
ing attorney of the city of Detroit, addressed the asso- 
ciation upon commercial subjects, alluding to the accom- 
plishments of business interests of the country in recent 
years and pointing out the tendency of organization in 
the business community. His address was punctuated by 
occasional illustrative digressions of a humorous nature. 
He also presented some official statistics in regard to the 
foreign trade of the United States in comparison with 
the export trade of Great Britain. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

The Committee on Resolutions then made the follow- 
owing report, which was adopted by the convention: 

Whereas, On February 28 of this year death took 
from us one of our charier members and one of the most 
earnest workers in our association, W. J. Boyce, Port 
Huron, 

Resolved, That we, the Michigan Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, desire to bear testimony to the many 
virtues of our deceased brother, who has so often in the 
past met with us at our annual meetings; and that by his 
departure the association has suffered a distinct loss and 
a great many of our members a loyal, true-hearted friend : 
and that the above resolution be spread on the minutes of 
the association and a copy of same be forwarded to the 
family of our deceased brother. 

Whereas, Although we, the delegates of this conven- 
tion, have by a rising vote of thanks to W. P. Bogardus 
expressed our feeling toward him for his kindness in 
preparing the able address to which we listened at our 
Wednesday afternoon meeting, 

Resolved, That we desire to still further impress upon 
our esteemed friend the fact that we appreciate the time 
and work which he has so cheerfully devoted to the work 
of this organization, and hope that we may have him 
with us as our honored guest at many future meetiugs of 
this association. 

Resolved, That we, the Retail Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation, are as a body and individually indebted to the 
several jobbers and manufacturers of the city of Detroit 
for the pleasant entertainment they so willingly provided 
us at this our annuual convention, and be it further 

Resolved, That we hope that the pleasant relations 
brought out at these meetings will continue for mutual 
benefit. 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Michigan Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association, are as a body and in- 
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dividually indebted to the proprietors of the Hotel Cadil- 
lac for the many courtesies which they have extended to 
us, at this, as well as previous, meetings held in this 
hotel; and be it further 

Resolved, That we extend to them our sincere thanks 
and wish them all the success to which their treatment 
of their guests entitles them. 

The Grand Rapids Quartette then favored the associa- 
tion with three numbers, the last two being in response to 
encores. 

Question Box. 

The Comsnittee on Question Box reported that it had 
received eight questions, as follows :” 

Question 1. How do the Congressmen of Michigan feel 
about the Parcels Post Dill? 

This was answered by Mr. Harshaw of Delray, who 
was of the opinion that while Congressmen might be in- 
clined to give ear to the Hardware trade, that they were 
necessarily shrewd and guarded in their answers. Messrs. 
Weber and Scott also spoke briefly to the question. Mr. 
Wixson of Minden City made a motion that che secretary 
be instructed to send letters protesting against the pas- 
sage of the Parcels Post bill. 

Question 2. What is the best way for a Hardware 
dealer to advertise in cities of large size, especially when 
located in the central part, to reach the people in the 
suburbs and get the best results? 

Mr. Bean of Grand Rapids spoke to the question, 
recommending that special attention be given to window 
displays, and giving illustrations of how he had endeav- 
ored to attract trade by the display of special goods dur- 
ing certain seasons—Saws and Axes at one time and lish- 
ing Tackle at another. He bad found but little return 
from advertising in local such seldom 
reached the people to whom he catered. Other members 
spoke to the subject, especially referring to the exercise 
of courtesy to customers and the delivery of goods, with 
special instances cited; but in the main the question was 
not answered satisfactorily. 

Question 3. How can we meet competition of archi- 
tects? 

It seemed to be the sense of the meeting that this mat- 
ter could be handled by the executive committee in con- 
nection with the jobbers in a similar manner as had been 
done in the case of small contractors. The impression 
prevailed that the matter could be settled through the 


local associations. 


papers, because 


Question 4. Cun we not increase our membership by 
having our annual meetings at places more centrally lo- 
cated than Detroit? 

As this matter was to be brought up subsequently it 
was passed temporarily. 

Question 5. How many members here have circulated 
or signed petitions to be forwarded to Congressmen pro- 
testing against the Parcels Post bill? 

In response to requests by the president seven mem- 
bers responded, and a few threw some light on the sub- 
ject by explaining the attitude and responsibilities of 
Congressmen, learned through personal acquaintance and 
otherwise. A rousing speech upon the subject was given 
by President Bogardus of the National Association, and 
further action was determined upon. It was decided as 
desirable that a copy of the resolutions and of the bill 
be sent to all Hardwaremen that they might be well in- 
formed in regard to the measures of the proposed law. 

Question 6. Why are the jobbing Hardware intereste 
not more loyal and interested in our association? 

This question brought out the fact that the jobbers, 
especially the members of the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation, are loyal and are interested in the organizing,of 
the retail dealers, and that they are lending valuable 
assistance to promote the orgainzation of local associa- 
tions throughout the State. From the remarks it was 
evident that there is a spirit of harmony prevailing among 
jobbers and dealers, and that recent events have tended 
to draw them much closer together, jobbers having given 
valuable assistance in trying to correct many trade 
abuses. 

Question 7. Is not a dealer required by lai to post 
notices in places of business or printed on stationery in 
order to legally collect interest on accounts? 
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A reply was given that if the terms of the sales are 

placed upon the invoice or upon the monthly statements 

interest could be legally collected without the posting of 

notices, although some difference of opinion seemed to 

exist. 

President’s Recommendations. 


The committee which had been appointed to consider 
and draft resolutions pertaining to the suggestions con 
tained in the president’s annual address reported at this 
juncture as follows: 

That your committee cannot recommend the changing 
the time of meeting from August to February. 

And that in the matter of getting new members, our 
new secretary be ordered to designate a member from each 
county to solicit membership, and that each person re- 
ceive one-half yearly dues for expenses. 

The third recommendation of having executive ses- 
sious each day of our meetings we thoroughly endorse. 

Also the fourth, that the names of members be kept 
secret, as the president suggests, so that in this warfare 
for trade we do not enlighten the enemy. 


The last recommendation should also be strong in 
your minds—nainely, attend your local and State con- 


ventions. 
The Parcels Post Bill, 

Chairman Harshaw of the committee which had been 
appointed to draft resolutions pertaining to the Parcels 
Post bill, read his report, which was subsequently adopt- 
ed and the committee discharged. 
lows: 

We, the undersigned business men and citizens of 
Michigan, have learned that a bill is now pending before 
Congress, known as the “ Parcels Post Bill,” which pro- 
vides that large parcels of merchandise may be sent 
through the mails at a mere nominal cost of from 1 cent 
a pound to 25 cents per hundred pounds, varying from one 
pound to 100 pounds or more. We are thoroughly con- 
vinced that this kind of legislation is being urged by 
the mail order and catalogue houses, and if allowed to 
become a law will have the effect of ruining the business 
interests of the retail merchants throughout the country, 
und also would increase the large deficiency of several 
millions of dollars that now exists in the Post Office De- 
partment. We therefore earnestly and firmly protest 
against the passage of said bill. 


Report of Auditing Committee. 

The Auditing Committee reported that they had ex- 
amined the books and vouchers of the treasurer and 
found them correct. They recommended that his report 
be adopted and spread upon the records, which was done. 


Miscellaneous Business. 


The secretary read a communication from President 
Williams of the Illinois Hardware Association, express- 
ing his regret that he was unable to accept the invitation 
to be present at the convention. Secretary Matthews of 
the Minnesota State Association sent a letter of con 
gratulation and a number of pamphlets on mutual in 
surance, which he desired to be circulated among the 
members of the Michigan Association. 


Hardware Day. 

President Bogardus of the National Association in- 
formed the association that the administration of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition were desirous of having 
a day designated as “ Hardware Day” at St. Louis some 
time in June, September or October. The exposition 
management was seconded by the Missouri Hardware 
Association. After some few remarks the matter was re- 
ferred, upon motion, to the Executive Committee to ex- 
press their views as to the desirability of co-operating 
with other State associations for the setting apart of a 
special day to be known as “ Hardware Day” at the ex- 
position. 


The report is as fol- 


To Print and Circulate Reports. 

Upon motion it was decided to have the various pa- 
pers, addresses and reports printed and mailed to mem- 
bers of the association, and upon amendment it was de- 
cided to mail letters pertaining to the Parcels Post bill 
at the same time. 


Next Meeting at Grand Rapids. 

C. M. Alden of Grand Rapids announced to the con- 
vention that he had been requested to invite the associ- 
ation to hold its next annual meeting—the second 
Wednesday in August—at Grand Rapids, and subsequent- 
ly, upon motion of Fred. J. Cook of Fowlerville, 


sup- 
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ported by Heury C. Weber of Detroit, the invitation was 
accepted. 
Election of Officers. 

The Committee on Nominations reported having se- 
lected the following officers to serve during the ensuing 
year: 

PRESIDENT, John Popp, Saginaw. . 

VICE-PRESIDENT, F. M. Brockett, Battle Creek. 

SECRETARY, A. J. Scott, Marine City. 

‘TREASURER, Henry C. Weber, Detroit. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Term Expires 1904. Term Expires 1905. 


S. Hunt, Detroit. W. P. Culver, Portland. 

I’. A. Turner, Caro. Kk. S. Judson, Grand Rapids. 
F. S. Carlton, Calumet. J. H. Whitney, Merrill. 

J. B. Sperry, Port Huron. FE. J. Morgan, Cadillac. 

J. G. Patterson, Detroit. T. Frank Ireland, Belding. 


Upon motion the different candidates were elected 
unanimously. 

Upon the announcement of the result of the ballot 
President T. Frank Ireland thanked the association for 
their hearty support of himself and the secretary dur- 
ing the past year, and said it was with both sadness and 
joy that he laid down the gavel—sadness because of the 
severing of the pleasant relationships that he made, and 
joy through escaping from the arduous duties of the as- 
sociation work. He bespoke for his successor the same 
kind of support by which he had been sustained during 
his term of office. 

Mr. Popp, the newly elected president, upon being in- 
troduced, said: 

This is somewhat of a surprise. It is an office that I 
had never expected to hold, but I wish to thank you all 
for the honor you have bestowed upon me in electing me 
as your president, and you may depend upon it that I 
shall at all times try to carry out all duties of the office 
to my best ability. I trust that I may enjoy the same 
success as my friend, Mr. Ireland, has, and I again thank 
you for the honor. 

One of the pleasing features of the closing moments 
was the number of humorous and witty stories indulged 
in by various members and guests of the association, 
putting all in an especially good humor when the motion 
to adjourn prevailed. 

Those Present. 

The following is a partial list of those in attendance 

at the convention: 


T. Frank Ireland, Belding. 

A. J. Seott, Marine City. 

Henry C. Weber, Detroit. 

Kk. B. Standart, Holland. 

J. B. Sperry, Port Huron. 

Samuel W. Winchester, Jack- 
son. 

J. H. Temmick, Greenville. 

D. C. Miller, Clifford. 

- A. Webster, Lansing 


C. 


H. Gibbs, Coleman. 

M. Allen, Grand Rapids. 

Harshaw, Delray. 

E. S. Roe, Buchanan. 

H. B. Gunniss, Algonac. 

Jos. Raymo, Detroit. 

Oliver Raymo, Detroit 

E. J. Hadden, Grand Rapids. 

Richard Brummeler, Grand 
Rapids. 

C. A. Bertkau, Grand Rapids. 

Wm. T. Harris, Grand Rapids. 

Frank L. Bean, Grand Rapids. 

J. ‘ Vander Meer, Grand Rap- 
ids. 

Fred. J. Cook, Fowlerville. 

C. J. Zilk, Lenox. 

J. M. Williams, North Adams. 

C. F. Lewis, Pentwater. 

W. A. Hossack, Mendon. 

A. N. Patriarche, Marlette. 

Chas. A. Sturmer, Port Huron. 

S. L. Boyce, Port Huron. 

M. A. Benson, Saranac. 

A. G. Schoenenberg, Saginaw. 

F. M. Bennett, Battle Creek. 

F. A. Turner, Caro. 

J. G. Patterson, Detroit. 

Chas. Rounds, Yale. 

Geo. W. Leedle, Marshall. 

J. H. Hatt, Marshall. 

J. H. Whitney, Merrill. 

Ss. G. Crankshaw, Mayville. 

I). H. Pierce, Ubly. 

Hunt & Roehrig, Detroit. 

V. C. Wattles, Battle Creek. 

N. C. Mason, Blanchard. 

J 


O. Recraft, Estate of P. D 


Geo. P. Griffin, Albion. 

Harris & Petri, Detroit. 

John McGraw, McGraw & Cone, 
Jackson. 

D. L. Whitenack, Tecumseh. 

J. C. Cozadd, Wayne 

W. P. Packard, Perrinton. 

A. C. Gradolph, Petersburg. 

kh. W. Gust, Morenci 

G. W. Gust, Morenci. 

I. C. Sechard, Layman. 

(. H. Schlaack, Birmingham. 

Ixmil Jochen, Saginaw 

kX. Culver, Portland. 

S. E. Dean, Orgo. 

Geo. P. Ratz, Brighton. 

G. T. Gready, So. Lyons. 

J. C. Reynolds, Concord. 

G. W. Bruske, Saginaw. 

L. E. Salisbury, Fulton 

©. C. Sperry, Chesaning. 

I’. A. Wright, Holly. 

Il. C. Minnie, Eaton Rapids. 

C. A. Day, Trade, Detroit. 

M. i’. Sieb, Monroe. 

Fred. A. Rechlin, Bay City. 

Edw. Atyeo, Belleville. 

Wm. W. Wixson, Minden City. 

Geo. B. M. Towner, Muskegon. 

W. H. Waymer, Utica. 

Seymour Worden, Harbor 
seach. 

Miehlig & Schmid, Ann Arbor. 

E. E. Kohler, Byron. 

Ek. J. Foster, Grass Lake. 

John Popp. Saginaw 

Ed. H. MeGowan,West Branch. 

W. re Bogardus, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. 

Geo. N. Smith, Hillsdale. 

G. T. Newkirk, Trade. Detroit. 

Gartner Hardware Company, 
Wyandotte. 

Burton Nye, New Haven. 

J. W. Draper, Detroit. 

Frank T. Bock, Battle Creek. 

I. Marriett, Detroit. 


Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich. 


W. T. Leckie, Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Ww 
\ 

Ww. 
Haute, Ind. 


T. Partridge, T'he Iron Age, Chicago. 
J. Carson, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis. 
H. Pipp, Celumbian Enameling & Stamping Company. Terre 


H. L. Pipp, Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind. ; 

Cc. S. Bigsby. Garry Iron & Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jas. W. Sleight, the Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind. , 

N. Christopherson, A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Kk. R. Lawrence, Detroit Stove Works, Lansing 

M. B. Williams, 7he Iron Age, Chicago 

Kk. T. Lane, Allerton-Clarke Company, Chicago. 

G. W. Morlev, Jr., Detroit Stove Works, Lansing 

li. H. Seeley, Superior Mfg. Company, Ann Arbor, Mich 

f=. K. Springer, Devoe & Raynolds Company, Chicago. 

I’. L. Anderson, Elliott Mfg. Company, Warren, IIl., and the 
Voss Bros. Mfg. Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

Day Gordon, Mor'ey Bros., Saginaw. 

LB. L. Schmitt, White Lily Washer Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

kt. P. Searle, White Liiy Washer Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 

The Estate of P. D. Beckwith, manufacturers of the 
Round Oak Stoves and Furnaces, Dowagiac, Mich., held 
a reception in Parlor G at the Cadillac, being well repre- 
sented by J. O. Becraft and W. T. Leckie. This company 
have recently placed on the market a handsome Steel, 
Nickel Mounted Range, which has been christened the 
Round Oak Chief. The Indian chief will long be re- 
membered by the numerous souvenirs which he distrib- 
uted, consisting of Silver Spoons, Match Boxes, Minia- 
ture Stoves, to say nothing of samples of the Indian weed. 


One of the neatest and most suggestive of the sou- 
venirs distributed during the convention was the Silver 
Watch Fob presented by FE. C. Atkins & Co. of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., through the instrumentality of their Kalamazoo 
representative, A. J. Carson. The design is a Disk Saw 
pendent from a silver buckle attached to black silk, 
the reverse of the Disk being stamped with the com- 
pany’s monogram, and the obverse with the head of E. C. 
Atkins, and the announcement that the firm were estab- 
lished in 1857. The company occupied Parlor H at the 
Cadillac. 





The Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company of 
Terre Haute, Ind., were represented by W. H. Pipp, H. L. 
Pipp and Jas. W. Sleight. This company again gave evi- 
dence of their enterprise by distributing samples of En- 
ameled Ware in the shape of a small double Boiler, espe- 
cially adapted to the needs of the nursery or the sick 
room for the heating of milk, medicine or similar articles. 
An interesting display of the general line manufactured 
by this company was exhibited in Parlor I. 


Day Gordon and G. W. Morley, Jr., representing Mor- 
ley Brothers of Saginaw, industriously circulated souve- 
nir buttons bearing the well-known clasped hands, the 
trade-mark of the firm, with the dates 1863-1903 beneath 
the hands, indicating the grasp that the years have 
given them upon their friends in business. 


The Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, were represented 
by F. R. Lawrence of Lansing and J. A. Weston. 

The interests of the Superior Mfg. Company of Ann 
Arbor were well taken care of by H. H. Seeley of Ann 
Arbor, who exhibited the line of Gasoline Vapor Lamps 
and the lighting system of the company intelligently and 
effectively. 

The Devoe & Raynolds Company of Chicago were rep- 
resented by E. K. Springer, who not only talked Paint, but 
decorated the coat lapels of all callers with a miniature 
artist’s Pallette decorated with tiny bits of color. 

B. L. Schmitt. president of the White Lily Washez 
Company, Davenport. Iowa, and R. P. Searle of Toledo, 
together demonstrated the fine points of the White Lily 
Washer. The souvenir was the appropriate white lily. so 
well distribuéed during the past winter 

The Voss Brothers Mfg. Company of Davenport, Iowa, 
intrusted the exhibition of their Ocean Wave Washer to 
L. F. Anderson and N. Christopherson in Parlor D. The 
exhibitors laid special stress upon the mechanical fea- 
tures and the ease with which the Washer is operated. 


The A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Company of Mil- 
waukee were represented by N. Christopherson of Man- 
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istee, who presented each caller with a souvenir Key 
Ring. This company, who have recently enlarged their 
factory and increased their working force, announce a 
large increase in recent sales of Gas, Gasoline and Air 
Tight Stoves. ‘The interests of the J. L. White Furnace 
Company of Milwaukee were also well cared for by Mr. 
Christopherson. 


The Elliott Mfg. Company of Warren, Ill, under the 
direction of F. L. Anderson, made an effective display of 
Anti-Rust Tinware in Parlor D. 





F. E. MYERS & BRO.’S PICNIC. 


HE third annual picnic tendered by F. E. Myers & 
Bro., Ashland, Ohio, to their employees, was held 
on the 8th inst. at Silver Lake. Between 2000 and 2500 
persons participated in last year’s gathering, but this 
number was greatly exceeded at this year’s picnic, the 
many pleasant features of which were enjoyed by the 
employees and their friends and relatives to the number 
of 3000. Three trains of 12 to 15 cars each were required 
to carry this large pleasure party to the scene of the 
festivities. The whole affair was admirably managed, 
and the picnic was probably the most interesting of the 
series. ‘This enterprising firm are to be congratulated 
on their success and the obviously very cordial relations 
which exist between them and their employees, which 
has doubtless contributed not a little to the firm’s pros- 
perity and growiua. 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column io 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., 
have been received from the following houses: 

From Ev Paso HARDWARE CoMPANY, Kranzthor Bros., 
proprietors, who have purchased the wholesale and re- 
tail business formerly conducted by Tanner-Pennabaker 
Hardware Company, El Paso, Texas. The new company 
are intending to enlarge the business, especially in the 
wholesale department. 





FRoM PLANTERS’ HARDWARE COMPANY, Wadesboro, 
N. C., who have been incorporated with a capital of $25,- 
000, to carry on the wholesale business in Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Im- 
plements, Paints and Oils, Sporting Goods, &c. 


FROM WAKEFIELD MERCANTILE & Mra. Company, Wake- 
field, N. C., who have lately added to their line a stock of 
Harness. Farm Implements and Machinery, Buggies, 
Wagons and Stoves. 


FroM BAKER, Oscoop & Co., who have lately pur- 
chased the Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stove, Tinware, 
Paint and Sporting Goods business of E. E. Burnham & 
Co., Deerfield, Mich. 

FroM KANE & OWENS HARDWARE COMPANY, Weston, 
W. Va., who have been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $20,000 to carry on the wholesale and retail business 
in Hardware, Tinware, Stoves, Building Material, Paints 
and Oils. Sporting and Athletic Goods, &c. 

FroM W. N. CRENSHAW, Okmulgee, I. T., who has just 
embarked in the general Hardware business. 


FroM Ross & RANDALL, Freeport, N. Y., who have 
nearly completed their new Hardware store and will be 
ready to occupy it about October 1. They have confined 
themselves heretofore to Builders’ Hardware only, but in- 
tend to add Boating Hardware, Agricultural Implements, 
Wheelwrights’ and Blacksmiths’ Supplies, and to some ex- 
tent Household Hardware, besides increasing their line 
of Builders’ Hardware and Tools. The firm would be 
pleased to receive catalogues and price-lists and other 
printed matter pertaining to these lines, and also will 
meet, by appointment only, representatives of houses deal- 


ing in ahove goods, 
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FRoM LAKE PROVIDENCE IIARDWARE COMPANY, Lak 
Providence, La., who are adding a furniture departine: 
to their business and desire printed matter relating 
this line. 

FROM BUNTING-STONE HARDWARE COMPANY, Kans 
City, Mo., who have succeeded Gille Hardware & Iro 
Company in the wholesale and retail business in Genera 
Hlardware, Stoves, Tinware, Paints, &c. The compan: 
occupy a new building, which gives them over 35,00 
square feet of floor space. 

From JAMES & Co., who have bought the Hardwiu 
business formerly conducted by F. L. Burris, at Irwin 
Mo. 
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FIGHTING THE CATALOGUE HOUSE. 


BY A MERCHANT. 


ry’ HE competitor that gives the retail merchant the 
most concern and the one with whom it seems 
hardest to cope is the mail order catalogue house. The 


cal merchant does not fear his competitor at home, be- 
i1useé money spent in town goes the rounds, and if he 
lon’t get it to-day he is reasonably certain of getting a 
iece of it sooner or later. On the other hand the money 
that goes to Chicago, for example, never gets into circu- 
lation at home. It may pay taxes and church dues and 
charity funds and go to support public enterprises, but if 
it does it will be in connection with foreign enterprises 
and the local situation will be none the better for it. 
A Full Line. 

By mail order houses we do not refer indiscriminate- 
ly to the entire mail order business, but rather to those 
houses, noticeably in Chicago, who claim to be able to sell 
everything on earth at prices that cannot be met in open 
competition. The ordinary mail order business, devoted 
to exploiting some specialty, has no effect on retail trade, 
but the large catalogue concerns have come to be men- 
acing in the extreme. This is true to a large extent in all 
branches, because they carry everything. It is especially 
true in the Hardware business and those lines which de- 
pend largely on the support of the rural districts. 

Home [lerchants Suffer. 

A news item appeared in a Buffalo paper soon after 
the first of the year in which it was stated that during 
1902 nearly $25,000 worth of goods had been received at 
the express and freight offices of a certain village of 1200 
inhabitants in New York State from supply houses in 
large cities on orders from peeple living in that village 
and vicinity. In 1901 the people embraced in the same 
territory purchased $20,000 worth of goods from the same 
sources. This is a straw that shows which way the com- 
mercial breeze is straying. This village is only one of 
many whose people are spending their money in the same 
way. 

Where Local Retailers Fail. 

It is astonishing the hold these catalogue houses have 
on the rural communities. These houses have built up 
their business through persistent and judicious advertis- 
ing. The local retailer has done nothing to counteract 
this pernicious influence, and by his very silence has cre- 
ated the impression that he is afraid of his larger com- 
petitors. His arguments, when he has condescended to 
cease abuse and come down to a reasonable discussion of 
the situation, have been mostly along moral lines. He 
has shown that it was wrong to patronize a concern that 
had no local interest; he has pointed to the fact that the 
goods were never better than represented and often of an 
inferior quality ; he has shown where his money went in 
the way of local charities, &¢., but where he has failed is 
in preaching too much on the moral side and leaving out 
the material side of the question. 

Convincing Arguments, 

If he had said he would meet the prices, dollar for 
dollar, goods for goods, it would have had more influence 
with the masses in a minute than a whole year’s discus- 
sion of the moral ethics of where money should be spent. 
The average man is going to buy where he can buy cheap- 
est, and the fellow who depends on getting a man’s sym- 
pathy first and his money afterward might as well close 
his store. It is just as fair for the farmer and merchant 
to send to Chicago for his supplies as it is for the local 
merchant’s wife to get her millinery in the nearest large 
ity. The more the merchant whines over the catalogue 
houses the better they will be advertised. In fact the 
business has been built up largely by the crocodile tears 
if certain old fossils who marked their war 
times and have never marked them down. 

The only way to“down any competition is to meet it 
squarely and go them one better. Advertising will kill 
the catalogue business just as surely as the mail order 

usiness has killed the old fossils, providing always it is 
acked up with the facts. 
A Successful Advertising Campaign. 

A certain Hardware store began an advertising cam- 
aign with a view of reaching those who patronized Chi- 
ago, and the results were very gratifying. Briefly their 


goods in 
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plan was as follows: They advertised that they had the 
catalogues of all the leading supply houses, giving their 
names, and offered the free use of them to any one inter- 
ested. Each week they ran a series of descriptions of 
seasonable articles taken from the catalogues, giving the 
number of the article and the page. and quoted the cat- 
alogue price. Right below the catalogue price in bold 
type appeared the price charged by the local dealer. If 
it was less or more it did not matter; 
the same. 


cago article 


it was quoted just 
Frequently, where a few cents over the Chi 
was charged, it was supplemented by a per 
tinent inquiry if 6 cents would pay the freight, &c. The 
introductory part of the usually con 
tained some useful information that the consumer might 
well pause to consider. It that the middle 
man’s profit was not such a heavy tax as one might su 
Nails a 
Syracuse was quoted as saying that if he made 5 cents 
on a keg of Nails he was satisfied. Would 5 cents pay 
the freight on a Nails from Hardly. 
Then followed figures giving freight rates. It was shown 
that the man ecarload did not make so 
much more than the man who bought in case lots. It 
was pointed out that the earnings of the middle man was 
not so much on each article, but that it was the aggre- 
gate on a year’s business. The fact was brought home 
that the freight in a small way was more than the job- 
ber’s profits. and that could be 
bought in Chicago at wholesale prices the freight and 
postage amounted to more than the middle man’s profit, 
and the goods could be bought for less money at home. 


Effect of the Advertising. 


advertisement 
was shown 


pose, as, for instance, on a keg of jobber in 


keg of Chicago? 


who bought a 


even allowing goods 


This kind of advertising was an innovation. The lo- 
cal paper commented on it. More advertising. Contem- 


porary papers commented on it. Still more advertising. 
People talked about it. They were surprised that any 
dealer had the nerve to put his prices against the supply 
houses. They were incredulous, and said so, but they 
went to see, and the firm had life enough to show them, 
once they got them in the store, that there was no fear 
in their make up, and that they did not int money un- 
less they could give value received for it 

This particular store found this the only successful 
method of dealing with the problem. True they were not 
always able to meet the price, but if not they were 
honest enough to say so and they offered to send to the 
catalogue house and get the article in question for their 
customers. As they were buying other goods in Chicago 
they were sometimes able to save a little freight by hav- 
ing the goods inclosed, and this was a small profit, better 
than none at all, and they had pleased a customer. 

Premiums for Home Purchases. 

The best way to fight a common enemy is to combine. 
If the dry goods man, the druggist, the grocer, the Hard- 
ware dealer, the harness maker and the furniture dealer 
would get together and do a little thinking it would be 
mighty profitable. Let them lay aside their petty jeal- 
ousies and buy a little space and advertise. They could 
say to the people that they were ready to meet outside 
prices. They could press in the mora! responsibilities of 
the good citizen to spend his money at home, and then go 
on to say that they were willing to offer a little premium 
in order to have him do so. They were prepared to fill 
all orders for goods in any line if they could get the or- 
ders. Let the people pick out just what they wanted from 
the catalogues, make up the order all ready to send and 
turn it over to them, and they in turn would agree to fill 
it at the same price and give them 3 per cent discount for 
cash. 

Regaining Prestige. 

This of course wonld mean that the consumer was to 
allow the local dealer the same as he would have to pay 
in freight and postage added to the catalogue prices. 
Local dealers could afford to do this, and it is not likely 
they would get many orders. If they did they should 
treat them fairly and promptly. The tendency, however, 
would be to discredit the catalogue houses, and by show- 
ing that they were ready to meet outside competition 
the local dealer would have taken a long stride toward 
regaining a falling prestige. All the world loves a fighter 
as much as they despise a sniveller. Don’t whine. don’t 
snivel, but hustle and fight and advertise 
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FOREIGN TRADE. 
BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Aye, HASTINGS HOUSE, | 
NORFOLK Sr., LONDON, W. C., Aug. 8, 1903. § 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 

UGUST is always a dull month, and the present time is 
A no exception to the rule. ‘There is a marked slackness 
throughout the Midland factories, several of which are 
partially closed down. Oddly enough, the railroad traffic 
returns are up to average. This possibly indicates an in 
creasing number of Competitors for whatever business 
may be doing; it certainly does not contradict the actual 
fact that in most Midland factories trade is dull. In 
shop machinery, trade is not so good as at this time last 
year. The reason is assumed to be the reaction in the 
Cycle trade, which, though it has had streaks of activity, 
is on the whole still disorganized and flat. Good orders 
have recently been received for Rifling and Profiling Ma- 
chinery and for Electrical Generating Apparatus. There 
is « good demand for Stocks and dies from South Africa. 
Gun makers are busy completing their orders for “ the 
12th,” but the outlook is not at the moment promising. 

From India and South America orders have come in 
freely for Kdge Tools, but the Cuban trade in this depart- 
ment has been undermined by America. With Argentina 
at present trade is distinctly brisk, particularly in rail- 
road materials, Galvanized Sheets, Wrought [ron Tubes, 
Lamps and Gas Fittings. Metallic Bedsteads and Electro 
Wure. Trade with Canada is maintained, but British 
manufacturers recognize that they do not successfully 
contend with American competition, notwithstanding the 
Canadian preferential tariff. Indeed, some assert that 
the actual incidence of this tariff helps Americans more 
than Britishers. Business with Australia continues re- 
stricted, but recent advices tell the glad tidings of re- 
freshing rains, so that the outlook, particularly in New 
South Wales, is distinctly better than three months ago. 
The lower tendency in the price of copper is unsettling 
Indian orders, but yellow metal still goes out in good 
quantities. 

Skilled labor is now easily available in the Spring 
Knife trade. For many months there has been a scarcity 
of labor in this department, to which I have several times 
alluded. The reason for this change is the sudden stop- 
page of Government contracts after the South African 
settlement. Sheffield firms for the past three years have 
been working under the greatest pressure making Clasp 
Kuives, Razors, &c., suitable for troops at the front. 
These firms have now received notice of termination of 
contracts, with the result that a small army of cutlers 
and grinders have been thrown upon the ordinary com- 
petitive labor market. Bearing on this, it may be re- 
corded that Sheffield manufacturers ascribe the recent in- 
creased cost of production in those lines to the substan- 
tial wage advances made to cutlers and grinders—ad- 
vances which represent not less than 10 per cent., as 
compared with two years ago. 

The Scissors Trade. 

A Sheffield industry which finds itself seriously affected 
by German competition is the Scissors trade. Many of 
the smaller makers import German Scissor blanks, then 
make them up and market them as “ Sheffield made.” 
One or two large manufacturers are now erecting plants 
to stamp their own blanks for the commoner class of 
Scissors, and so are independent of the German article. 
The smaller firms still buy from Germany. Apart from 
the blanks, German Scissors still make headway in this 
country, and in the general entrepét trade. 

Nails and the Preferential Tariff. 

There is nothing like a discussion on fiscal questions 
to divide up hitherto undivided families. .A case in point 
is the Chamberlain family. While Joseph Chamberlain, 
the Colonial Secretary, is busy preparing an autumn cam- 
paign, his brother, Arthur Chamberlain, is equally strenu- 
ous on the other side. Arthur Chamberlain is par ea- 
cellence the business man of the family. He is a sort of 
financial dictator in many departments of the Midland 
iron and Hardware trades. He is an adept at amalga- 
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nating competing concerns, and must be much wealth 
than his more famous brother. Naturally, the free tr: 
ers are booming brother Arthur, who seems to be 
capable of plain and convincing speech as the Colo! 
Secretary. The following letter, therefore, written 
Arthur Chamberlain, has a piquant interest all its o 

‘IT see some anonymous correspondent has been wi 
ing on the subject of Wire Nails, and suggesting that 
cause our foreign competitors are able to sell the co 
moner qualities in our markets cheaper than we ki 
how to make them we ought to be protected by a tax 

“ Now, as chairman of Kynoch (Limited),who manu! 
ture Wire Nails. I am interested in this question, and 
not admit the right of anonymous correspondents to sy 
for the trade. 

“On behalf of my own company, and on behalf of ; 
Inanufacturer who is fit to be in the business, I altogetl 
repudiate the suggestion that we need protective tarilffs 
or would benefit by them. 

“My company have always done a good busiless 
the better qualities of Wire Nails, both for home and ex 
port, and that business we are increasing year by year. 

“It is a fact that we have not yet been able to com 
pete in the Commoner lines, but I no more attribute this 
inability to unfair competition on the part of the foreigne: 
than I attribute their inability to compete with us in son. 
other lines to unfair competition on our part. 

“ Similar cases have come to my notice before, and | 
have invariably found the explanation of the foreigners 
success to lie either in some natural advantage or—and 
this is more often the case—in wiser methods of business 

“T have no doubt that before very long the able men 
who serve my company will have discovered the secret of 
cheap Wire Nails, and we shall then add that line to the 
many others we have captured from worthy competitors 

“ Meanwhile, if the knot is to be cut by making al 
England pay more for its Wire Nails, you take away from 
inventors the incentive to invention and reward the 
dullards for their dullness.” 


Municipal Competition. 


I propose, in a few weeks’ time, to discuss some of the 
difficulties met with by the retail Hardware trade, pat 
ticularly in regard to outside competition. Not the leas! 
important of these outside competitors is the local admin 
istrative body, whether it be the City Council, the urban 
District Council, the rural District Council or the Count) 
Council. Attempts have been made to curb the powers 0! 
local bodies, but hitherto without success. Politicians do 
not care to face the dangers involved in opposing such a 
popular movement as municipalization. Thus it happens 
that bit by bit some item of trade hitherto done by the 
local Hardwareman is absorbed into the activities of the 
Municipal Council. Two events have happened this week 
which vividly show the process. The Teignmouth Urb«a! 
Council this week decided to apply for powers to borro\ 
°2000 for the purchase of Slot Meters and Stoves. Thi 
Council own their own gas works and this is to stimulat: 
demand for the gas. 

More important and significant is the case of a pro 
test made in the Birmingham City Council against pro 
posed competition with local tradesmen in the matte! 
of Gas Stoves. The Council proposes to lend free of cos! 
small Stoves to small consumers. The gasfitters and 
ironmongers naturally strongly object to the discontinu 
ing of the hire charge, for it of course precludes the pri 
vate trader from pursuing this branch of his business 
What follows is best told by the report of the proceed 
ings : 

The Lord Mayor said that there was no new princip| 
involved in lending small Stoves. If he thought that th¢ 
gasfitters were at present supplying the Stoves, and that 
it would take away their trade, he would not vote for it 
but he was not so convinced, and did not see that an) 
hardship would result. Mr. Bishop, replying on the dis 
cussion, stated that the corporation had never really it 
creased their fitting department beyond the natura 
growth of the concern. The committee had never decided 
to compete with the gasfitters, and there was a false im 
pression that they had hindered the traders. They had 
information which showed that the consumer, whom they 
were endeavoring to serve, did not, and in many cases 
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suld not, find the money necessary to purchase a small 
stove. In the end the proposal was adopted. 
| think it is only fair to add that in fact this particular 
trade has really been developed by the public authorities. 
Gas Stove manufacturers aver that they only met with 
discouragement when they attempted to push their trade 
through the usual retail channels. The moral would seem 
to be that if you would prevent municipal authorities 
from cutting into any branch of your trade you must be 
progressive and thorough before and not after such un- 
welcome competition. 


Stoppage in Tin Plate Trade. 

The trouble in the tin plate trade, to which I have al 
ready alluded, has come to a head. Before August has 
ended it is anticipated that 300 out of 360 active tin plate 
mills will be lying idle. The employers claim that “ Can- 
adas ” and “doubles” should be paid for on the recog- 
nized standard area of a box of tin plates. The men ob- 
ject, hence these tears. It is hoped by the masters that 
as the American mills are busy a settlement may be 
reached without much delay. The men emphatically 
state that they will only go in to work on the same terms 
as last year’s settlement. 

Prospects in [lexico. 

Reports in this country as to the condition of trade 
in Mexico are encouraging. The high rate of exchange 
has tended to stimulate domestic manufactures in many 
important lines, while the Mexican Government has made 
some efforts to encourage exports, with a view to reduc- 
ing the unfavorable balance, payable in gold. The aver- 
age annual amount of imports into Mexico—that is, the 
whole country—during 1893-95 was $35,000,000; 1898- 
1900, $50,000,000. The proportion from Great Britain 
during 1893-95 was 17 per cent., and during 1898-1900, 
IS per cent. From Germany during the periods men- 
tioned, 8 and 11 per cent. respectively ; from France, 14 
and 12 per cent., and from the United States, 52 and 49 
per cent. 

The total value of imports into Mexico during the 
fiscal year 1901-02 was approximately $65,000,000, almost 
the same as in 1900-01, and the proportions were as fol- 
lows: Great Britain and Colonies, 13 per cent.; Ger- 
many, 10 per cent.; France, 10 per cent., and the United 
States, 58 per cent., followed by Spain with 4 per cent. 
and Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Austria-Hungary and 
Holland in the order given, with 5 per cent. between 
them and “ other countries.” 

The decline of British trade is the most marked. In 
101-02 the imports from Great Britain and Colonies 
were valued at $8,365,000, against $9,924,000; in 1900-01, 
a loss of $1,559,000. Germany follows with a fall from 
$7,080,000 in 1900-01 to $6,450,000 in 1901-02, a difference 
of $630,000. France comes next with a decrease of $280,- 
O%)}—that is, from $6,565,000 in 1900-01 to $6,285,000 in 
1901-02. 

The trade of the United States increased from 54 per 
cent. in 1900-01 to 58 per cent., in 1901-02—that is, from 
$35,200,000, to $37,400,000, a gain of $2,200,000, almost 


— 


exactly the value of the trade lost by Europe. 





AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
MELBOURNE, July 13, 1908. 

ROM “down under” comes a more cheering report 
- than might have been expected. Weather reports 
have been of the most hopeful nature, and the common- 
wealth balance sheet for the year ending June 30, 1908, 
is an eminently satisfactory document. Customs and ex- 
cise revenue have yielded £9,680,000. This is over £600,- 
vOO more than the estimate, and is largely due to the un- 
*xpected receipts from the sugar and the fodder duties. 
Of the total revenue £8,200,000 is returned to the various 
States, being about £890,000 above the estimate, made up 
of about £300,000 savings, the balance of £590,000 being 
xcess receipts. The above figures are eminently satisfac- 
tory, and when Australia learns sufficient good sense to 
adopt some scheme of ear marking some portion of rev- 
‘uue to provide a sinking fund for the gradual extinction 
‘£ our debt to outside countries we may hope for sys- 
\ematie progression. 
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The State of Victoria has shown a surplus of £153,000 
in her public finances this year, for the first time for 
many years. 

At present the State Ministry are in secret conclave on 
matters which have not vet been even hinted at to out- 
siders. It is believed some new scheme of assuring the 
prevention of the financial drift of recent years is under 
discussion 

To deal with the Hardware trade solely it is to be 
noted that Inter-State trade shows no improvement as 
yet. Victorian trade for the coming year will depend 
largely on the weather of the next few months. So far 
prospects are excellent, and with ordinary spring rains a 
good harvest is assured. But country traders are acting 
with extreme caution, and are deferring ordering, al 
though their stocks are running low. 

Engineers and iron founders are still working short 
time, and Farm Implement makers are doing little, except 
a couple of firms who are busy on “Complete Harvesters” 
for export to California and the Argentine. Builders’ 
ironmongery is quiet, little else but small contracts going. 


The Westralian gold output tor June. 1908, was the 
third highest on record, being 208,059 ounces, equal to 
176,332 ounces of fine gold, valued at £749,014. The total 
output for the first six months of the current year was 
1,221,755 ounces, valned at £4,398,352. The increase for 
the half year as compared with a similar period in 1902 
was 186,000 ounces. The savings bank deposits in this 
State are also steadily increasing, being at date of the 
value of £1,940,000—a healthy amount for a population 
of only 114,000. 

The country is rapidly being won over to agricultural 
industry, and there are large numbers of what are known 
as “‘small shows” on the mining fields. 

By “small shows” are meant gold mining claims 
worked by a few men, principally on the share system. 
Numbers of them are yielding from £200 to £500 per 
annum per man. Many of them would bear legitimate 
development, but the investing public have been so badly 
bitten by the “ wild cat” companies which have of late 
years made Westralia their special hunting ground, that 
they are shy of further speculation in this field. The 
retail Hardwareman in the interior of this State benefits 
in some degree by reason of the many small “ claims” 
as against the few large companies, for the reason that 
the latter usually indent their requirements in large 
quantities through London merchants to the exclusion of 
local trade. The “small shows” naturally buy locally, 
giving the country retailer and the city wholesale house 
~ach a chance to live. 

Some of these little weatherboard country stores show 
curious jumbles of stock under the one roof. American 
Axes and Hammers fraternize side by side with cases of 
drygoods and edibles of all sorts. Competition is pretty 
keen, because the population is small, and many whole- 
sale houses from the Eastern States compete for what- 


ever is going. 


Mr. Wood of Rotherham, Wood & Co., of Melbourne 
and Sydney, left Australia a fortnight ago for a trip to 
England, and very probably to America. Rotherham, 
Wood & Co. represent many American houses, notably the 
Reading Hardware Company, the Ohio Tool Company, 
North Bros. Mfg. Company and others. 


The ofticial stock returns for New South Wales during 
1902 are just to hand. Losses in stock have been the 
usual thing for many years past, but 1902 caps the lot. 
According to official figures, which are very probably 
short of the actual total, the losses in sheep for the one 
year alone were in round figures over 15,944,000, and in 
cattle over 430,000. New South Wales now possesses less 
than 26,000,000 sheep, not very much more than-one-third 
of what she carried ten years ago. Sheep are the chief 
national industry of this State, and two-thirds of the 
capital invested has actually gone into “ thin air.” 


McLean Bros. & Rigg, Limited, whose name is no 
doubt as well known in New York as in Melbourne, have 
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abandoned their large establishment in Elizabeth street, 
Melbourne, and taken temporary premises in Lonsdale 
street for the clearance of their stock. They certainly 
made large reductions in prices during their sale, and 
still have a huge stock left to get rid of. Their selling 
off did not have so severe an effect on other traders as 
was anticipated. In fact, it almost seemed to stimulate 
trade in some quarters. 


If American trade is going to get a good hold in New 
South Wales there must certainly be a marked improve- 
ment in the time of deliveries, and at least a distinct 
understanding that when a «¢i.f.e. order is given for 
goods a period of 18 months should not elapse 
between the date of giving the order and the receipt of 
the goods. I heard a leading merchant the other day 
complain bitterly of an order for Enameled Ware. whicb 
at the time was on the way. No doubt when low prices 
are given and accepted, and that a ci.f.e., the manu- 
facturer simply waits his freight and must cut out his 
low quote somehow, but this sort of treatment will 
never introduce new business. On good, established lines 
well known here there is no necessity for this, as steamer 
freights follow the car (if from inland), and the goods 
will stand it because they are wanted and ordered; but 
where the order is wanted the position is quite a dif- 
ferent one, and the question seriously to be entertained 
by competitors in this market is whether each separate 
shipment is to be made a distinctly paying one. If this 
is to be the rule, the idea is that new lines will be hard 
to introduce here. The Germans are making a bid for 
Copper Sheets and Tubes, also Brass, and have secured 
some decent orders for the first. The goods have not ar- 
rived in good order, in some instances the Tubes and 
Sheets being in skeleton cases, very strongly made; but 
whether the damage would have happened to the Tubes 
had they been cased ordinarily it is hard to say. In one 
case I saw about 20 feet of 3-inch Tube only fit for old 
copper. I think that where practicable all packages 
should cover the contents, as risk of damage by salt water 
and loss by pilfering (though in this case pilfering could 
hardly take place) is less. It seems to me if the 
Germans can introduce Copper Tubes and Sheets here 
that the Americans should, but, of course, if the deliv- 
eries are not to be in reasonable time and properly regu- 
lated in the event of a split shipment order being taken, 
then it is useless trying to get a footing, as I understand 
that up to the present no business has been done with 
New South Wales in these goods. The size of the Sheets 
and gauges of the Tubes are matters purely of detail, 
uwost of the former being 8 x 4 feet, and the gauge of the 
Tube being sufficiently thick that the standard gas threads 
may be put on according to size, a good deal of our Pipe 
being fixed that way. The trade, if it can be done by 
you, or even a part of it, is a good one and well worth 
trying for. 

Lead Washers are coming in from your side, and at 
a low price, too. No doubt this comes under your export 
rates, and this will account for it. Some of the local 
makers complain of the rate, but no doubt will meet it 
somehow, as in other matters. The demand for these is, 
of course, not extensive, as the Spring Headed Nails are 
very largely used. 

We had a trial of a patent Coal Cutter in our mines 
a couple of weeks ago, and it seems that in some posi- 
tions it is a success, while in others the hand methods 
are easily first. I suppose that in the course of a month 
or so some figures will be published of a comparative 
character, so that an inference as to cost of hewing 
could be drawn. 


a 
‘ 


S. B. LArrerty, general manager of the Red Jacket 
Mfg. Company, Davenport, Iowa, with his family, has 
been spending the past few weeks in an outing on the 
Atlantic Coast. While East Mr. Lafferty has taken the 
opportunity to look after the Red Jacket Pump trade in 
that section of the country. The demand for their “ So 
Easy to Fix” Pumps in the East has, we are advised, 
been very large this year. Mr. Lafferty has also been 
directing the attention of the trade to several new Pumps 
which the company are bringing out. 
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THE TRAVELING SALESMAN 
HIS METHODS AND CONTROL 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE MANUFACTURER'S SUPPL’ 
SALESMAN. 


N a general way, the methods of managing the sales 
men of a factory supply house, or of the factory su 
ply department of a wholesale Hardware house, diff: 
but little from those employed with the men who vis 
Hardware dealers, the main difference lying in the cha 
acter of the goods and the occasional opportunity f 
competing for contracts with monthly deliveries exten 
ing over a whole year. 
Remuneration. 

The commission paid is about the same as to the trad 
salesmen when it applies only to orders taken in pers: 
by the salesman. When he is credited with the large co! 
tracts which he assists to secure and is paid a commis 
sion on all specifications applying thereon the percentay: 
is generally cut to a figure that will bring his remun 
ation to about the same amount as the good trade sales 
men, 

No Local Jealousies. 

In the best manufacturing districts a salesman w!) 
covers well 20 towns does all that can be expected. Ii 
is not bound by the same limits that affect the track 
salesman, who finds local jealousies a bar to many a good 
account, for the manufacturer buys for consumption, and 
the fact that other manufacturers in the town patroniz 
the same house is a matter of indifference to him, if not 
an argument in the salesman’s favor. Indeed, the sales 
man can often interest the factory buyer in a line b) 
telling of a sale to a neighbor who considered the goods 
unusually good or unusually cheap. 


Personal Relations. 

The personal element, which is a very important fa 
tor in every middleman’s business, is never so largely o! 
influence as in the factory trade. With his smaller line 
to buy, the factory purchasing agent has more time t 
weigh matters and there is more of an opportunity to 
sway him by friendship or personal favors. In a certai! 
large establishment doing business in the Middle West it 
is the custom to permit salesmen to make Christmas pres 
ents to the buyers, whose favor can be thus secured or r¢ 
tained, and the presents all go to the buyers in factories 
It is the salesmen for the factory supply department, and 
they alone, who are allowed an extra expense fund fo 
the entertainment of buyers, and it is in factories where 
the buyers are friendly that the salesmen have a chanct 
to get into the shop to talk with foremen and storeroon 
men and learn the exact quantity of material in hand of 
the various lines they have to sell. 

The Social Side. 

The business is upon so different a basis that ther 
can be an exchange of courtesies between the buyer and 
seller which cannot exist in the Hardware trade. If a 
salesman invites a’ buyer to lunch with him it is ver) 
possible that he is but repaying a like courtesy extende: 
to him upon a previous visit. When the time for the let 
ting of big contracts is at hand the salesman is often r¢ 
inforced by the man from the factory whose goods he is 
selling, and sociability is a matter of course, or it ma) 
be that some one in authority in the jobber’s establis! 
ment comes out to supplement the salesman’s efforts, and 
there is an exchange of courtesies between the heads o! 
the houses in which buyer and salesman join, withot 
any business injury to either house’s interest. There ar 
times, however, when the salesman of the maker of the 
goods who has assisted to land a contract makes so favo! 
able an impression that he is invited to bid direct the 
next year, and if he is not loyal to his agent trouble r 
sults. 

Freedom of the Shop. 

In some shops, employing large numbers of machi 
ists, the factory supply salesinan is given free access t 
the shop in order that he may take orders for tools fro! 
the workmen. He ships the goods to the customer al 
bills them to him, and he in turn collects from his me! 
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Such a trade does not in itseif amount to much, but it 
ften paves the way to a favorable report on a brand of 
tool steel or drills or other goods for which large orders 
are taken. It is always a good thing, too, for an observ- 
nt salesman to have an opportunity of seeing how the 
stock is of Belting and Shafting, Files and Hammers, 
Drills and Tubing, and other articles he may have to sell, 
and to make the personal acquaintance of the man in the 
factory upon whose requisitions supplies are bought. 


Good Goods Essential. 

The factory supply salesman who succeeds must have 

a good line of goods. Brands which represent the best 
| quality are the strongest recommendation to favor he 
can have. Everything receives a test in use, and must be 
as represented, and nothing will set him right in the fac- 
tory if his goods are continually found unsatisfactory. 
The exact grade of the goods must be clearly stated and 
thoroughly understood. One of the things hardest to 
fight is the predilection of workmen who are accustomed 
to goods of one brand to consider anything else as in 
ferior. The better known his goods are the easier it is 
to get the workmen to accept them as satisfactory. 
Hard to Begin. 

It is much more difficult to create a good factory sup- 
ply route than any other. <A year will suffice to get a 
new salesman started with the Hardware trade in a new 
teritory. It may take four or five to develop a paying 
factory supply route, largely because the personal ele- 
ment is given such prominence, but when a route is well 
established it is the best paying trade that a jobber can 
have and upon which he can place most dependence. 

Trouble with Dealers. 

As a usual thing, the jobbers who have a _ factory 
supply trade are those who began with a retail store and 
sold factory supplies before they became wholesalers. It 
is hard for a jobbing house without such a trade estab- 
lished to embark in this branch, for so soon as his men 
visit the factories of a town the local dealers will com- 
plain, and he will be given the choice of abandoning the 
factory trade or that of the dealers. After he once gets 
firmly established with the factories of a manufacturing 
town he can afford to abandon the Hardware trade if 
offered a choice, for his factory customers will yield a 
greater business with better profit. 

Hardware Salesman’s Sentiments. 

The man who visits the Hardware trade has no de- 
sire to see his employer send a man to solicit the factory 
trade in his territory, for it means trouble for him from 
start to finish. The retail merchant will object seriously 
to the jobber’s inroads on his factory business. Occasion- 
ally the factory supply salesman, having lower prices on 
some lines because of the greater quantities he sells, 
will quote a factory a price considerably lower than 
quoted the dealer by his trade brother, and this gives an 
occasion for trouble. In fact, there is trouble continually, 
und the more successful the factory supply man is the 
inore trouble the trade salesman will have. 





JOS. F. MCCOY COMPANY’S JOBBERS’ 
CATALOGUE. 


OSEPH F. McCOY COMPANY, 157 Chambers street, 
J New York, importers of and dealers in foreign and 
domestic Hardware, Cutlery, Chains, Tools, Machinery 
and Railway Supplies, have issued section J of their il- 
lustrated catalogue, designed for the large jobbing trade. 
Chis book contains lines of goods they control of Ameri- 

in manufacture and foreign goods for which they are 
Leadquarters. They represent as sole agents the Mon- 
reh Cutlery Company and Irving Cutlery Company, 
‘ocket Cutlery. Razors, Scissors, Farriers’ Knives, &¢.; 
lrving Mfg. & Too] Company, Pliers, Pincers and Tools; 
Warrington Shear Company, Warranted Shear, Scissors, 
&e.; Peugeot Freres, Lion Band Saws and Tools; Gueu- 
11 & Sons, French Pliers and Jewelers’ Tools: Tangyes, 
imited, Hydraulic Jacks and Blocks; Wm. Eades & Co., 
Differential Pulley Blocks; Weiller & Co., Brass Wire 
Cloth; Marty & Vidal, Bolting Cloths; F. Parker & Sons, 
eedles, all kinds. and Springfield Machine Screw Com- 
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pany, Revolving Punches, Hack Saw Frames, «ce. They 
are likewise headquarters for Geo. Wostenholm & Sons, 
Pocket Cutlery and Razors; Wade & Butcher, Razors, 
Tools, &¢e.: Elliott & Johnson, English Razors and 
Blanks, Weston’s Pulley Blocks and Ratchet Drills and 
Chesterman’s Measuring Tapes and Rules. 





PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


THe Beckitey-RALSTON CoMPANY, Chicago: Annual 
Catalogue No. 31, which is devoted to standard Bicycle 
Material and Sundries, Machinists’ Tools, Motor Cycle 
Sets, Automobile Supplies and Hardware Specialties. 
The catalogue is profusely illustrated, and shows a com- 
plete line of supplies. 


Tue Erna Mrc. Company, 253 Broadway, New York: 
Special illustrated circular describing their new Clock 
Spring Tempered Back Hack Saw Blades. They state 
that the Blades are manufactured by their new process 
whereby the tooth edge only is left hard, while the back 
is drawn to a Clock Spring temper, permitting the Saw 
to bend without kinking or breaking readily. giving the 
user full efficiency until the teeth are worn out. 


THE MILWAUKEE Tack CoMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list of a full line of Tacks, 
Nails, Slivers, Clinching Rivets, Escutcheon and Dowel 
Pins, Double Pointed Tacks, Staples, Rivets and Burrs, 
Tin Washers, &c. A view of the company’s factory is 
given in the front of the book. 


THe Bartow Mra. Company, Holyoke, Mass.: Illus- 
trated catalogue of display Fixtures for store interiors 
and show windows. This catalogue supersedes all other 
catalogues and lists. 


THE AMERICAN Bett & FouNpRY CoMPANY, Northville, 
Mich. : Catalogue No. 9, devoted to illustrations, descrip- 
tions and prices of Church, Chapel, School and Court 
Ilouse, Fire Alarm and Fire Bells. 

THE TENGWALL Fitk & LEDGER CoMPANy, 1406-1414 
East Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Ill.: Catalogue and 
price-list devoted to “ Tengwall Time Savers.” The com- 
pany make loose leaf devices (covers and sheets) from 
the bottom up. These include Ledgers of various kinds, 
Indexes, Ledger Leaves, Price Books, Files, Perforators, 
Scrap Books, Music Folios, Invoice Books, Music Files, 
Photograph Albums, Binders, Vest Protectors, &c. The 
loose leaf system, it is remarked, is rapidly growing in 
favor with the trade. 

THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 100 William street, 
New York: “A Ruberoid Album.” This is a book of 47 
pages illustrating buildings upon which Ruberoid roofing 
is used. The covers of the book are in imitation of the 
roofing. 

THE Boston BELTING COMPANY, Boston, Mass.: Cata- 
logue illustrating, with prices, Rubber Mats, Matting and 
Treads. Matting is shown corrugated. A large number 
of styles of Perforated Mats and Door Mats are illus- 
trated, also Treads for various purposes. Brass Stair 
Nosings, for use in connection with Rubber Stair Treads, 
and Rubber Binding for holding the ends of Rubber Mat- 
ting down in place are included in the catalogue. 


THE R. HeEtNiscn’s Sons Company, Newark, N. J.: 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list of the company’s com- 
plete line of Tailors’ Shears, Straight Trimmers. Bent 
Trimmers, Tailors’ Points, Barbers’ Shears, Scissors, Of- 
fice and Bankers’ or Paper Shears, Electricians’ Shears, 
Glass, Candy and Rubber Shears, Button Hole Scissors, 
Roaching, Pruning and Dental Shears, Tinners’ Snips 
and Button Hole Cutters. 


HInBparRD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & Co., Chicago, Ill: A 
number of inserts for their new loose leaf catalogue. In 
cluded. for insertion at the end of the catalogue, is an ap- 
proximate price-list, giving figures on everything in the 
catalogue except a few staples. Subject to market 
changes, the figures are not what the concern would 
charge for the goods, but form a basis from which mer- 
chants can figure for a profit. The prices are so made as 
to form an estimate on any goods which are not carried 
in stock by retailers, when merchants do not have time 
to write for exact quotations. 
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SARGENT & CO.’S SHORE DINNER. 


HE heads of departments of Sargent & Co., New 
Haven, Conn., to the number of 40 enjoyed an 
elaborate shore dinner at Cox’s Surf House on Wednes- 
day evening, August 12. The affair was marked by a 
cordiality of relations between the employees and their 
officers which did credit to both. J. B. Sargent, head of 
Sargent & Co., as well as his two sons, Henry B. Sar- 
gent and Edward R. Sargent, participated in the affair, 
and the utmost good feeling prevailed. As early as seven 
o’clock the party began to assemble on the spacious 
portico of the Surf House, overlooking the waters of 
New Haven harbor on Long Island Sound. Leroy J. 
Kirkham, Frank W. Willoughby and Jas. A. Hughson, 
the Reception Committee, welcomed each arrival. 
Promptly at 7.30 the party marched from the portico to 
the dining hall, where a great surprise awaited them. 
At each plate was found a beautiful imported silver 
topped Stein, intended as a souvenir of the occasion. The 
blue and gray Steins with their shining silver covers 
formed a pleasing contrast to the numerous bouquets of 
yellow golden blows and ferus with which the tables 
were abundantly decorated. ‘The party remained stand- 
ing while singing “ America,” after which the chairman, 
H. H. Weed, called the gathering to order. 

During the dinner and until late in the evening there 
was a constant flow of good humor, the singing, toasts 
and selections by Cox’s Orchestra being much enjoyed. 
Several songs were composed for the occasion by W. H. 
Wright, a member of the General Committee, and all of 





them made a hit. To give an idea of their character and 
spirit we give below the song, entitled “To All,” which 
was rendered to the air, “ Marching Through Georgia ;” 
Again we meet together, boys, 
As iolly as can he; 
Again we'll try a dinner 
In the “ Cottage by the Sea.” 
A discontented crowd of men 
We'll never, never be, 
While we are working for Sargent. 


CHORUS, 


Hurrah, hurrah, this night we'll merry be, 
Hurrah, hurrah, now sing out lustily ; 
And so we'll sing the chorus 

In the “ Surf House” by the sea, 

While we are working for Sargent. 


The Sargent men are winners, 
Of this there is no doubt; 
And when we're at our dinners 
We must not forget to shout: 
Glory Hallelujah, 
Let us have another bout, ; 
While we are working for Sargent. 

At the conclusion of the dinner E. E. Lord, as toast- 
master, in his happy fashion, introduced the speakers. 
Mr. Sargent, besides giving some good. sound advice to 
those present, told some amusing stories of former din- 
ners, when the force of department heads was not so 
numerous as upon this occasion. Other speakers were G. 
T. Smith, F. W. Fellows, H. B. Sargent. W. H. Kirschner 


and J. H. Shaw. Upon being unanimously called for 
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Frank P. Ryan, representing the Coffin Trimming 
partment, in a few witty illustrations, showed he 
much alive on this occasion. 

Those present at the dinner were the following: J 
Sargent, E. R. Sargent, Henry B. Sargent, J. H. Sha 
Chas. Bradford, Frank West, E. BE. Lord, H. H. W, 
Aug. D. Baker, F. J. Chatterton, J. B. Freysinger, Da: 
Allen, Julius Bitterlich, Chas. Cutts, W. Loveland, bh. s 
Vintee, J. A. Hughson, W. H. Kirschner, Wm. Baile 
L. J. Kirkham, P. J. Falsey, Bruce Fenns, W. A. Ric« 
T. Smith, Fred. Fellows, R. MacArthur, John Perric 
J. Mara, M. F. Campbell, W. H. Bradley, F. W. W 
loughby, Chas. Wagner, Theo. Kapitzke, Newell L. Tay- 
lor, A. R. Kirschner, W. H. Wright, R. Shephard, H 
McCollum, F. P. Ryan and J. W. Scott. 

The menu and programme for the occasion wer 
closed in a unique folder representing a Stein overflow 
ing with the products of this great concern. This int: 
esting and creditable folder was designed by J. B. Frey 
singer, a member of the General Committee. These s 
cial dinners (this being the second this year) are creat 
ing such good feeling and fellowship that it is not unlil: 
ly that another will be held in the near future 





AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Buck & Whitcomb, Palmer, Mass., have been succeeded 
by Whitcomb & Faulkner, the partners being Cec 
Whitcomb, formerly associated with G. E. Buck, and f 
E. Faulkner, formerly of Keene, N. H. They will conti 
the retail business in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves 
and Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting Goods 
«e, 

Smith-Rogers Hardware Company, wholesale and 
tail, Glasgow, Ky., have recently been reorganized, and 
Ernest Ousley elected vice-president and manager. Tl 
stock now carried will be enlarged and new lines added 


H. D. Cowles of Mills & Cowles, Olympia, Wash., and 
EK. K. Reynolds of the same firm, have purchased the bus 
ness of the Washington Hardware Company, Tacoma, 
Wash., which will be continued under the same style as 
heretofore, Mr. Cowles being president and Mr. Reynolds 
secretary of the company. The store will be entire) 
remodeled and the stock materially increased. The ¢o) 
pany carry a stock valued at about $30,000, and condu:t 
both a wholesale and retail business. They handle Build 
ers’ Hardware, Mechanics’ Tools, &¢c., and will short'y 
add a line of Sporting Goods. 








Fred. John & Co. have bought the Hardware, Stov' 
and Sporting Goods business of E. T. Frederick in (« 
rie, Iowa. 


R. W. Wisemiller has disposed of his business in Ci! 
men, Ok. Ter., to Cyclone Hardware & Implement Co! 
pany, who will continue at the old stand. 





Charles Stoltzman has purchased the interest of M 
Schultz in the Hardware firm of Schultz & Neiburg, West 
Point, Neb., and the style has been changed to Neiburg « 
Stoltzman. 


The Marti & Sampert Company, who own a Hardwa!: 
store and lumber yard at Lake Benton, Minn., have dis 
solved. B. B. Marti will hereafter conduct the Hardwa?: 
business under his own name, his former partner dev:' 


ing his attention to the lumber end. 


Porter & Coziah have succeeded Waterman & Port: 
in the Hardware, Stove, Farming Implement, Sport): « 
Goods, Buggy and Wagon business at Grant, Iowa. 

jaietinnsaiidiliinatiacniamsiie 

THE Witcox Mre. Company, Aurora, IIL, have foun! 
the demand for their Door Hangers and Hardware §)%« 
cialties crowding them for some time past, and to ena! 
them to keep pace with their orders have just closed 
contract for an additional building, work on which w 
be commenced at once, and which when completed w 
give them 12,000 square feet of additional space. T!« 
dimensions of the new building will be 80 x 150 feet. 
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“RRANGING A STORE WINDOW DISPLAY. 


BY GILES HUNTER. 
\yO more encouraging thing can be said of window 
; dressing in smali Hardware stores than the fact 
tnat the most attractive and best paying windows are 
tue simple ones. One hundred dollars’ worth of goods 
crowded into a window with expensive fixtures will be 
forgotten by the passing public much sooner than they 
will forget a large doll dressed like a boy, with cap and 
wittens, carrying a “shinny” stick and wearing a pair 
of Wooden Skates, painted to resemble steel and whit- 
tied out by your cierk, because the factories make none 
small enough, and standing on a piece of mirror, sur- 
rounded by cotton batting on which are displayed differ- 
ent styles of Skates. 

SHELVING, ETC. 

Shelving un the side wall of the window is not so 
good as Poultry Netting stretched over the wall and ex- 
tending to the ceiling, on which to hang Granite and 
Ename! Ware. This arrangement neither catches the 
dust or takes up the room that shelving does, besides 
fewer goods are required to give the wall a well filled 
appearance. A shipping tag pasted to the back of a 
Granite Dish makes a good hanger. Hooks placed on 
the side wall of the windows, on which to hang Carpet 
Sweepers or Saws or Steel Goods at different times, 
make a good appearance without waste of room. 

FLOOR COVERINGS. 

A rug for the bottom of the window is better for 
showing Stoves, Refrigerators, &c., than is either car- 
pet or oil cloth. A piece of plain, black cloth of good 
quality and without seam makes a good surface on 
which to display Cutlery, Tools and Bright Goods of any 
kind. It is well to have three or four different colored 
coverings for this purpose, for they have much to do 
with the success of your window. Five to $10 invested 
in a large mirror, with a very narrow frame of your own 
making, to set at the back of the window when Tools 
or other small goods are arranged on the flat surface of 
the cloth, is a good investment. 

DISPLAY ONE ARTICLE 

By confining each display to one line of goods and not 
overcrowding, it will not be a serious task to clean and 
change once a week, or once in two weeks, at 
most. No matter how well any particular ef- 
fort pleases the public, don’t let it stand more 
than two weeks, for by that time the glass will 
need cleaning on the inside, regardless of how many 
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plete the effect, and they should be lighted whether the 
store is open evenings or not. 
KEEPING FROST OFF THE WiNDOW, 

A piece of 44-inch brass pipe, with very small holes 
about 3 inches apart drilled into it and bent to fit the 
sash at the bottom of the window, closed at one end and 
attached to some gas fixture or pipe at the other by 
ineans of a flexible tube, will, when lighted, make a row 
of small lights at very small expense that will serve the 
double purpose of making a very attractive invitation to 
look in al night and of keeping the frost off the window 
in the day time, except when the thermometer goes very 
low, say 15 to 20 degrees below zero. 

SPECIAL DISPLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS. 

Holidays and special events furnish good suggestions 
for window dressing, such as a stuffed turkey, sur- 
rounded by Roasting Pans, at Thanksgiving time. Or 
get a turkey skeleton from your hotel, wire and glue it 
into shape, and show on a platter, which is the center 
of a circle of Carvers, with a card calling attention to 
the kind of work your Carvers will do. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTE. 
Handy Tool Chest. 


The American Tool Chest Company, 200 West Hous- 
ton street, New York, have recently brought. out the 
Ilandy tool chest No. 1903 for house and farm use. 
The chest is 27 inches long, 8 inches wide and 4 inches 
deep. It is made of bass wood with dovetailed corners, 
and has a partition inside. There is a total of 18 
superior quality tools, we are informed, consisting of 





a panel saw, iron block plane, bit brace, four auger 
bits, nail hammer, rule, cutting pliers, hatchet, screw 
driver, spirit level, screw wrench, saw file, oil stone and 
oil can and set of 10 awls and tools. The company call 
speciai attention to their large and complete line of tool 
chests, with and without tools, for boys, youths, ama- 
teurs and professionals, for the holiday trade. 





Fairchild Adjustable Screw Driver. 


Wiebusch & Hilger, 9-15 Murray street, New York, are 
placing on the market the Fairchild adjustable screw 
driver, here illustrated. ‘This article is packed in sets 
consisting of one handle und three different sized blades, 
the various blades being interchangeable in the same 
handle and held in place by a metal plate in the butt 
end. The blades are made of best tool steel and are 
warranted by the house neither to break or bend, and 





Fairchild Adjustable Screw Driver. 


times you have cleaned it on the outside, and no soiled 
window can be a good window. 
LIGHTS. 

After a variety of experiments with artificial lights 
1 windows we are the best pleased with one large are 
zht, hung in the doorway, outside of the door and no 
cher than necessary to clear the tallest man with the 
illest hat. The sidewalk is then well lighted, you are a 
“shiniug mark” for a block away, and if the glass is 
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the handles are guaranteed not to split. A light tap cn 
the butt end of the handle loosens the blade, so that it 
can be instantly removed in order to insert a blade of 
another size. A point made in its favor is that it has 
neither springs, screws nor nuts to get out of order. 
sc cnpneiepnieestltliataietala 
Carpenters’ Combination Squares. 


The Goodell-Pratt Company of Greenfield, Mass., are 
putting on the market a line of combination squares for 


Carpenters’ Combination Squares. 


cean there ie no brighter front on the street. There 
* ould be one or more are lights inside the store tu com- 


carpenters’ and general use, as shown herewith. The 
manufacturers describe them as accurately made and 
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nicely finished, and furnished in either 9, 12, 18 or 24 inch 
length, with or without center head, as may be desired. 
As regularly furnished they are graduated in 8ths, 32ds, 
12ths and 48ths, although when required they are fur- 
nished in 8ths, 16ths, 32ds and 64ths. The manufacturers 
give the assurance that the squares are of their usual high 


standard of quality. 
—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Out of Sight Automatic Catch. 


The O. C. Little Pulley Coating Company, Menasha, 
Wis., are offering the automatic catch shown herewith, 
the illustration being cut to show the manner in 
which the spiral spring is secured. The catch is designed 
for use on cupboard, screen and storm doors. When used 
on single cupboard doors where there are no shelves the 
catch is placed horizontally, as shown in the illustration. 
When used on cupboards where there are shelves the 


away 


Out of Sight Automatic Catch. 

catch is put on vertically with the stop plate placed under 
the edge of the shelf. When double doors the 
catch is also placed vertically and no strip is required 
between the doors. The locking device, shown at the 
left of the catch, is required only in connection with 
screen or storm doors, the catch being placed horizontally. 
The manufacturers remark that the catch is simple to 
put on, that no part of it shows on the outside of doors, 
that there is no knob to turn or push in: opening, that 
the bolt releases itself by a slight pull on the door knob, 
and that the catch is not affected by the shrinking, swell- 
ing, warping or sagging of doors. 

siespcnienibtb tae cciaticiatat 


Bill Posters’ or Advertisers’ Hammer. 


used on 


The combination hammer with magnet handle shown 
in Fig. 1 has an 8-ounce magnet head and jointed handle 


Fig. 1 Bill Posters’ or 
Advertisers’ Hammer. 


Fig. 4.—Small Horseshoe 


Magnet Tack Hammer. 

of two sections, each 18 inches long. Fixed in the head 
of the handle and projecting through the eye of the 
hammer is a magnet, which can be used to hold a tack in 
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position to be driven upward into a ceiling. The ha: 
mer head is removable, allowing the handle with its m: 
net to be used separately as a pole for hanging car 
posters and banners from ceilings, window sashes, \ 
Attached to the handles is a spring for holding card 
set first tack. In Fig. 2 is shown the butt section of | 


Fig. 3. 
The Magnetic Handle. 


jointed magnet handle, while in Fig. 3 the tip sectio1 
of the jointed magnet handle is illustrated. The hammer 
head and all trimmings are nickel plated, giving the too! 
a handsome appearance and preventing rust. The smal! 
horseshoe magnet tack hammer shown in Fig. 4 is referred 
to as a superior tool for house or shop use, and is intended 
to retail at a moderate price. The head has a bright 
finish, wth a handle 12 inches long. The hammers are 
made by Arthur R. Robertson, 144 Oliver street, Boston 
Mass. 


A WINDOW DRESSING IDEA. 


E are in receipt of a suggestion for a show window 
display of Poultry Netting and Fencing Materia 

which embodies unique features. The arrangement con 
templates covering the floor of the window with clean 
sand. Rolls of Wire Netting and coils of smooth Fence 
Wire are arranged just inside and parallel with th: 
glass, these extending from each end about one quarter 0! 
the length of the window. This leaves half of window 
front unincumbered. A keg of Netting Staples and on: 
otf Fence Staples, with the heads removed, are to be laid 
on their sides so that a portion of the contents will spi 
upon the sand. A fence is built across the length of t! 
window, dividing its depth into two equal parts. T! 
fence is to be exceedingly primitive in its constructio 
composed of sundry and miscellaneous strips of boar 
and wood of various kinds and sizes, the object bei! 
to make the fence as crude and unattractive as possib! 
On the fence are to be nailed signs of a character fr 
quently seen along country roads, making them as pe 
tinent and suggestive as possible. Some of these mig! 
read: “ Buy your Hardware of —— ——.” “ Fair trea 
ment at ——- ——,” “I trade at ——- ——,” “ Don’t swi 
on the Gate,” etc. Between the fence and the back 
the window are placed a hen and brood of little chicken 
which are calculated to arrest the attention of passers-b 
These suggestions come from Harry H. Woodward, wi 
dow dresser for Franzen Bros., Riverside, Cal. 
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ijeneral Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 

at is, those which are made by more than one manufac- 

*, are printed in /talics, and the prices named, unless other- 
wise stated, represent those current in the market as obtain- 
iiie by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether from manu- 

turers or jobbers. Very small orders and broken pack- 
ives often command higher prices, while lower prices are 

juently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed ia the ordinary type 
ltoman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 
esponsible for their correctness. They usually represent 
ile prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
iy the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 

Range of Prices.—A range of pr ices is indicated by means | 
of the symbol @ Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies that the | 
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Current Hardware Prices. 
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price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, per cent. dis- 
count to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 

Names of Manufacturers.—lor the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
IRoN AGE DrrectTory, issued June, 1903, which gives a 
classified list of the products of otr advertisers and thus 
serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 
trades. 

Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hardware 
Lists’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 
leading goods, 

Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
Suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 
ware Merchants. 
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a = CUERBOPB. ccccccccsse. covccesoscocees HU&5 
Window Stop C a 2 pe -ned . — Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
Ives’ Patent.... nadia waatdie’ - Aes Common and Concord, not turne a e Leather— hah... ta ’ 1 1% ‘a 
Tapliu’s Perfection. . eden. - 2HR5% | . de 44 OOW4EC Per doz $/,.30 5.00 5.75 725 
“Se _| Common and Concord, turned..... Ertra Heavy, Short Lap. ...60Q6025% ee yr DIZ 
Ammunition- © Ce aps, Car lb. 5Q@5\4ec | Reqular Short Lap CO@10@60€ luck 10% Se mas Re OTe ea S3e ; 11 ; 
tridges, Shells, &e. Half Patent.........00-...lb. I@IMe | Standard ...........ceeceee 70@ 7085 Enterprise Vifg. Go., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
Anvils—American— Batances— Sash— —_ Se ee nenmedonen eee lI C108 2, 31.65: No. 3, $2. 50 each...........25% 
Armand Hammer,Wrought #D85eG@8%4¢ | o rel awe Mat.«<ces oc 50 cu eatner Lacing ‘ ace. OO 10% 
Buel Paceut Trenton,.... eM DV Quah ye Pan hn w esr on, ean sooceceee De Leather Locing Sides, per sq. ft..18¢ Boxes, Mitre— 
Eagle Anvils........00...00 Bb TH@THE cee pe clea co ‘Staal aie De 8 one 10 
Hay-Budden, W rought.. nares eeiae Spring— Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench | | a ee eee 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought.......9@9'4¢ Spring Batances......... .. CO@b6IK5% S-naiz , aes ie, eo Sik 40 
Imported— Chatillon’s: Benders and Upsetters, | 
Peter Wright & Sons..... PB ee] Lteht mene peenees weeerees 108105 Tire Braces— 
StraightBalances, . ......6..++. 40 - J race "e 8 ne 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— aa 504 Notr.—Most Braces are sold at net 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 (15&104 L Dial. 20 Detroit Perfected Tire Bender. 4) prices, 
haan Dastion-Seo eee Oo eatin laced Rees tse “504 | Steen River Tire Benders and Upset. Common Ball, American..$1.15@1.2 
pp _ ' ee ers -30 Barber’s............-- 5O0X1OK1LOQBVR19¢ 
Appie, &O. Barb Wire—Seo Wire, Barb Detroit Stoddard’s Lig rhining lire Up Fray %. Genuine Spofford s. 140 
x Setters, No. 1, 34.2%: No 2, $7. 25: No. <3 » 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— Bars— Crow— $, $10.50; No. 4, $16..5. No. 5, $20.50. rw, cvunlespionte meres S30 123, 207 to ‘ 
Lull Bros, Co.: y Crowbar 0 40 ~ per ib.. ® C. &. Jennings & Co...... nee, se SORT E 104 
Lots of i. anieeenee Sbiiutatenvarenan aes Steel Crov 8, 10 toh Ibu | 3 Rohde Bicycle Coods— Mayhew 's Ftatchet CREE ERT “80 
SmMAal.O¢ LOTS. .6. eee sevens BOE = ae ? Mavhew's Qu'ck Action Hay Patent. .50 
Lots of 3 dOZ....-..-+000- sesemeees++30% | 5 10 Teal, weve! are. 0080 john S. Leng’s Son's 1902 list : i Mite rs Falls Drill Braces........... e108 
Augers and Bits— No. 20 ideal, Brass Finish.....# gro $8.50 ao: ee te a aa vetesesia P.,S.& W. Co. Peck’s Patent60&10@65% 
a vom, Double Spur........ (0€19@75%) Baskets— Spokes....0...., settee ceeesen enero DOS Brackets— 
‘tion ‘Mac! : askets Tubes 604 
achine Augers.... . ae WWtakkdweucae ved biedadutmeraaannn 5 
wer — ‘Bus. 12-in. twist. - Ess sae a Hoffman's Brick Baskets. ... ..each $3.25 Bit Wroucht Steel... cose 30@8085% 
\ Jennings’ Pattern ... 50k10k5Q@i0% Beams, Scale— . ne ae Shelf : . S0OX1LOR10% 
too vord’s Auger aud Car Bits........ 405] | Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— Broken ¢ Bea e toe a 2 80102 
mal Forstner Pat. auger | Bits. . ; 25% Sot ame baat Jan. 12, 8. Mock 10% | See Augers and Bits. PD Stasi Jaoeagee 0% 
_ kK. Jennings & Co.; Yhattillon’s No, i dante a 
ae Ce. 1vext. lip. K. Jennings’ list 25410% | Chattillon’s No. 2." ". | Blocks— Tackle— Griffin's Folding Brac RRS TWW& 10% 
ied wNS 2, ft Jennings’ List. 1087610 Beaters—  Egs— | Common Wooden......o¢@7resx | Bright Wire Goods—seo 
ae L’Hommedieu Sar NEESER 15&10¢ | Lightning Chain, # doz , $!.15; # gro... to low Steel Blocks, with Ford’s Pat Wire and Wire Goods, 
right Ma hew’ 8 Countersing Bits... 45% : $12.00 ent Sheaves ; .50€ 104 
5 BEE BE vcndeepa-tcdsesesass "BORO T 6 National Mfg. Co.: # go. | Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and Broilers— 
; are Puga’s BIACR ............20000 arate ed 20¢] No.1 Dover, Family size ......... $6.00 | Jumlor ....... 052... e ec esserecees 30% 
Pugh’s ennings’ Pattern...... coecencdah No. 3 Dover, Hotel size....,........14.00 mene ~ Novelty, Mal. irom eaenet 50&10% | Wire Goods Co. ........000....70@70K10% 
ston Snell’s Auger Bits...................... 60% | Taplin Mfg. Co. e See also Maciines, Hoisting. i 
cael: oer en ibe Bits... aeons met . a 69 Improved Dover Wevectsvuak $05.50 8 d Ss en Well and Fire— 
nell’sa Car n. twis % No. 75 Improve POCO. avenescce $7.50 ve— see Pails 
Wright's Jennings Bits (R. Jennings’ No. 75-2 Imp’d Dover, Tin’d...... 39.00 cards to ™ 
WE i cigstve bas abate, Wasa pastures’ 50% No. 109 smproved Dever «88 v0 | Zinc, Crystal, &e...... 30&10@40d-10 Bucks Saw— 
e < B er. rd... .B9 ¢ ’ < 
See ee Drilis— No, 150 Improve Dover, Hotel.$15 0 ) Bolts Hooster........---+---.--++. ¥ gro. $36.00 
. No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T'd.3) 7.00 a B i —See : ; 
x ull Rings—see Rings, Bulli. 
xpansive Bits— No 2 [mpd Dover Tumbier...... *9 00 
1dow ener large. — 50&10¢ No.2. {mp'd Dover Cfumbler Tin‘d¢i)0 | Carriage, Machine, &c.— Butts— Brass— 
“a Lavigne’s Clark’s Pattern, ‘No: 1 # No. 30°, imp'’d Dover Mammoth, » | , Se a pon 
era doz., 226; No. 2, $18 shatos Gis cacnenicakienevatiaaas ..+2 $27.00 | Common, list Feb. 1,°02 69&1'@6i&5% Wrought list Sept., °96....30@30d 10% 
con C.E. Jennings & Co., Steer" 8 Pat..2581 0% Wonder (8.8. & Co.)...2.0.2. # gro. $6.00 | Phila. Layle, $3.00 list May 2%, '¥... Cast Brass, Tiebout’s....... vane oO 
‘ Swan's. i 0+6ccqun cece sam | E 30 DSOk 5% 
plea ‘Gimiet. ‘Bit: i Bellows . orm reece | BOUEnds.list Feb 14,°95. 65B5QEI #12 Cast wer— 
s— Blacksmith, Standard List. .75@75&5% | yachine, list Oct.1°99..... .65@é5d54 | F ; si a 
if Common Double Cut..gro. $2.75@ Machine, li . 55% | Fast Joint, Broad,......... H0@50k 10% 
= German Pattern ‘ore. o4. nts 2 Blacksmiths’ — Machine with C & T. “oe : Fast Joint, Narrow,. .....40@50e 10% 
ee ee of 4.35 4 ; 60 ale q Loose Mls ci evanlaees Obs 1@TV0&10% 
| th Holiow Augers— Inch.. 30 32 Sh 36 330 7 £0006 PUR i 6s icceccccccest 7OBS5 M708 10% 
er of Bonney Pattern, per doz. $16.0@11.00 Eae peeing 75 4 25 4.80 5,35 6.15 Door and hit Mayer's Hinges ina ban 
Bnet be vvesetes cect xc Wasi pxtra Length: > Parli Butta... 70s 
ndow New Baten’. SBS Miach $4.09 b.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50| % Cnt ven Barrel, Round Brass Parliament Butts... ....70@5@ 70d 10¢ 
CORON acti can secs, ice ge 8s 20% Mold |= gla Wrought St 
e W0d's Uaiveranl. ......ccceecccccese. Bx aera Kt ERER 6 ccc 3 ' ) ¢ ve oer 
| er | Ship Augers and ‘Bits. = Ineh....+ 10 1 th rs ap $9.20 30 » hi 66 Table und Back Flaps.........75%) & 
} salu *Ford’s........... a «, | Doz.....- $8.50 10.00 13.00 | ~ | Cast Iron Spring Foot : Narrow and Broad............25%| 5 
spi Se eee meres Hana | | Bec....-000 nes 8 10_| Inside Blind.... 2.0.0.4. 74108 | = 
" cs Jennings & Co.: Inch..... 6 7 8 9 10 | Per doz... - $1.00 1,75 | Loose Pin... 5000 Kane weeees 75h 10% S 
f tl Hommedieu’s ................. 15819 93 £50 5.0) 6.5) 7.764 Cast Tron ¢ ‘hain, Flat, Ja panned: Loose Pin, Bali and Steeple Tiv = 
an Wes scdu tt Seduth cones Shah 33lg& 10% DOK. .04. «+ - Phe?) hoiO 5.0) 6.5) TJ RN Sexe oss es 10 6ABe > 
ri Aw! Hafts, See Hafts, Awl sete... Sow— Per doz $1.75 103 1,30 | Japanned, Baul Tip Butts.te1/s | = 
tio! Awis— 9 , Ordinary goods.........76@5Q@75é 10% Cust Tron Shutter. Brass Knobs: Bronzed Wrt. Nar. and Inside = 
4 I i] Sigh grade. ween cce ICL 700 1005% y SS I Soe 10 Blind. Butts... cece ceee. 510% J 
_ ae “a a. a a ia Shiela TOL POP GOs -« «ancu $0.57 =.80 1.00 
BHMC, ...00..0460970. $2.75A,3.00 | Texas Star...... sabeidectseletees ens 50 Wrt Barrel, Jap’d .75410@,75& 10k 104 eS 
bein Unhandled, Shouldered.gro.4: reese Door— Wrought “ Bronzed.0b5@50d 10% ages, Bird— 
sib] Tnhandled, Patent.....gro. 66@? DOO oe .... ...49¢ | Wrought Flush, B, K,.5u@l0@eod to Hendryx, Brass: 
orl Peg Awls: > Barton Gong.......... eeesecece 22205% | Wrought Shutter. ..,0@108 10@ 6052 3UCU, 5000, 1100 series......... 5% 
a Unhandled, Patent....qro. 51@3 c | Home, R. & BE. Mfg. Co.'s"! ): . Sok EO Wrouakt Square Neck......50@50&10 Sow SOe eee. conceal 
pe t mere: Shoulder ed. gr0.62@ re Lever and Pull, Sargent s. +2e808 LO&L0¢ | Wrought Sunk, Flush... ..50@50d10% Hendry bronze 900 series... 408108 
; Seratch A> TOMB. «+00 fete e wees ee edd Ives’ Patent DOOR, .....ccccseccccccce 60% 700. 300 series. 
nig! | ae C. Sockets gro. $ $3.50@'s.00 Hand—- | Hendry x Snameled. Se Le soniae 
trea weg gr Soekel..GrO, $11.50@ 12.09 | Hand Bells. Polished.....60&5@6001 5 Stove and Plow— acai 
{ Hurwood...... 40% | White Metal 55@S5ILI08 | Ploy eehsehen Caltpere—see c Compasses, 
— eee ae at See renee S : or DOD sak dqueucesce avdewbhes 6O@COBS% 
swil Aw! and T ‘20! Sets—sec ieee Plated + .0..»+..-: -_ SRBOIEES | BOG. -acesesocecnsnssse+s wquews| Calks, Toe and Heel— 
ck « Azes— Cone’s Glune Hand Bells... 334q@33te& cc : Blunt, 1 prong......-..per lb,.4@ Age 
. Iver Chime. S8L4@ BBLS | Tire— Sharp, 1 prong....... per lb. L4@4 lee 
‘ken First lit Stlve ©. .cercee secerers S3LG@ 3834.& LU +-4(Ds 7 
erat Qua ity, Sactory brands. . 25.50 Miscell COMMON. 0500.0 cccceeond 12\44@ 724 10¢ | Perkins’ Blunt Toe..... anaddnae FD 3ie¢ 
rs-b Firs: Quality, jobbers’ brands. scelianeous— Norway Iron......... .. 80@50é5% | Perkins’ Sharp foe.............. VR4 ¢ 
wi Second Qualit $5.10@ 5.25 5 | React diay Ohuaeh and 8 ch a a | eee ee Company: Cannons— 
wit. econd Quali PoseccocscsocShbOO ve veel Alloy Chureh and Schuol..... perwag Phila.. list Vet. 16, '34......80% 


AmericanTube & ny g Co.Gongs v4 < | 


AxieCrease—see Grease, Arle Trip Gong Beils.. ee. «+. 558 L0@E0% 





Eagle Phila., \'st Cet. 16, ’P4......8244% | Breech Loading, 32 cal. Cartridg 
Bay State, lic. Vec. 28, "99. .cee.c0.72'9% Cannons....... +--+-per ¢ = tee 
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Can Openers—See Openers,Can 
Cans, Milk— 
8 10gal. 


5 
Illinois ere. $150 s. - 2.25 each, 
lowa Pattern... .... 2.50 each, 
20 0 40 qts. 
New York Patt’rn1.65 2.40 2.75 each. 
Baltimore Paté’ro .... 1.50 2.00 each 


Cans, Ol I- 
Buffalo Penis ol Cans: 


0 gal. 
$48.00 60. 00 120.00 gro 
Caps-—Percussion-— 


= DE isenstssenssan 0 000p0000 0000 
0656569 00e6s0nnn ccs Eee 
i etal seccesee PE” M LO0QL5c 
Baccceseses. cocee.-. DOr M 505 %e 
Srumiced sosancasevsvssaninarae @é63: 
Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $1.00 per M......5% 
B. L Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 
DERMOT Mscaxvesivenes soon 5% 
All other vrimers per M. $1. 2231. 27 


Cartridges- 
Blank Cartridges: 

gS rrr 105% 

eS ft ee eccccecss 

RPO. Mets B10. oo. s.cesces lW5S 

32 cal. Rim, $2.75.. eee 
B. B. Caps, Con., Bali Swot Vs daa $190 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball. . -- $1.49 
ee Fo eee s\esaaeee 
Terget and Sporting Rife... coone LIGSS 
Pvimed Shells and Bullets.....15&@10% 
ee Fore Sasa «no «00s ccvecece 50% 
Rim Fire. Military ........ va 15d! 5% 


Cases, Show— 
Sun, No, 102, Silent Salesman, 6 ft., $25.00 


poasters— hi 

nignd00e 40068 00600080000.00GpeOUNnOn 

, la Aco thaneh Gans s4s0 on BO@b60K5% 
Priladelphia. ye vv eee TE@T5E 10% 
Sishehkatnwbbstetehsesessd seen TOk106 

Boss Anti-Friction. . . se 
Martin’s Patent (Phoent 
Standara Ball Bearing..... ea 
Tucker's Patent low list..... seeess 30% 


Cattle Leaders— 

See Leaders, Ca‘tle. 

Chain, Coil— 

American Coil, Jobbers’ Shipments: 
3-16 “4 6-16 % 7-16 We 9-16 
8.50 5.50 hho 4,00 3.80 3.70 3.65 







% 4% % Ito 144 inch. 
3.60 3.55 3.50 3.49 per 100 1b. 
German Coil. ....0...0++... 6OL10E108 


Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains..... 60810 GHB 108 10% 
German Halter Chains, list July 24 

997 . ec cersvccccccs OOL1IOL1IO@ 704108 

ie 60Q@ 608 10% 
Trace, ‘Wagon, &c. 

Traces, W estern Standard: 100 pair 


6% —6-3, Straight, with ring. ..82%.00 
64% —6-2, Straight, with ring... "$23. 50 
644—8-2, Straight, with ring.. 330.00 


6%— 10-2. Straight. with ring. -¥35.00 
4043 2¢ per pair for Hooks. 
aces Se per pair higher than 
M straight Link. 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains.. 
LO@bUd 10% 


Miscellaneous-— 
Jack Chain, list July 10,°93: 
— ene heN anne 608 10@,608 100 10% 
aa sees. COPI@E0E 104 10% 
eaten Chain. - T0L10G 75 R5S 


Gal. Pump Chain..,. 


oe eel. 48@4%4c 
Covert Mfg. Co. 7 ~—s 





Breast 

Halter 

Heel 

SUR os sonsacsensddbak ceeece-ececees s0&2¢ 

| aa 40K2E 
Covert Sad. Works 

reast...... 000000+ occece @0eeescecess oe 

SRE. .opvcccne ocnasbeuesensevectos o- US 

Hold Back....... pO0G0s 0000800.  sesecihs TUS 

SER: xancepeeennassesasens boevesanpagaie 78 
Oneida C Commvnity : 


Am. Coll and Halters...... “~ 
Am. Cow Ties. . “ 
Eureka Coll and Halter.. 
Niagara Coiland Halters. 


- AO@ASRST 
eves ~45@5) 0% 
A @50R5S 
.45@5085*¢ 


Niagara Cow Ties.. .. 4585S 50K 10858 

Wire Dog Chains. eee A 5 @50R5S 
Wire Goods CGo.: 

Dog Chain. .......+++>seccecscccns TOR10¢ 

Universal Dbl-Jointed Chain... ... --508 

Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ BUR. .05>06c0nn0 gro. L0e 
Carpenters’, ES gro. 352 


Carpenters’, White..........gr0. 30c 
See also C rayons, 


Checks, Door— 


EEE Oso coc cccccvesceses @eesocee 408108 
Columb: “y v00s000 cesdeuese bescocbecee 5081046 
PL cass no0ncandn0eNonmabbocesnses ++-60% 


Chests, Tool— 
American Too! Chest C9.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools.........+... 55% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools. oreeee AS 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Toois...".” 30% 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc, Chests, 
with Tools........ 
——* ‘and I ipa Fitters’ Chests, 
C.E. Jensing. & Co."s Machinists’ Tool 
Ch: ats +e SSR 108 


seeeee tee en ee eeeeeenee 


Chiseils— 
Socket Framingand Firmer 
Standard List.......¢. ++ oe TOQ UL 108 
peck Ores eoennnieneaaerens sot “Bos 
ON TT Te 
c. iF Jennings & Co. Socket Firmer. 
c. .. Jenn nalings & Uo. Socket ‘raining 


sisanl n: Wiican wets 
Lau. J. a — +++-+B0@30R5S 
Tan 


Tanaed gets. — 





C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181.. 


L&I. J. watt, fonged......... Meine 
Cold— 


Cold Chisels, good qualiiy.lb. 13@15e 
Vold Chisels, fair quality..lb. 11@12c 
Cold Chisels, ordinary.....lb.9 Qive 


Chucks— 
Beach Pat.,each $8.00... ............36a@5¢ 
Pratt's Positive Drive.......... ioscan 
Dish poknexwenenwss ond sebevauael 3s 
IN ne cain wcchca costo 2% 
Skinner Patent ( “hucks : 

Combination Lathe Chucks. . -40% 

Drill Chucks, Patent and Standard. - 30% 







Drill Chucks, New Model.. 
Independent Lathe Chucks. . 
Improved Planer Chucks. 
Universal Lathe Chucks.. 
Face Plate JAWS. -0000 eee 
Standard Tool C 
Improved Drill < Chuck ocecescces 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination. .......ss00+ ceeeees 


conse 
Conr Drill _....-ccccscoccccccccecesoeDOe 


Geared Scroll . secnsseeanscscenee eo RRE 
Independent. .....0..++ see. eeereeee ++ 40% 
Union Mn Drill... 200s sees ccebsesece: coscese ee 
Tat singsspebess copnbee+cevenese. ane 
Face Plate Jaws......... 2 aoe -eneraree 35% 
Wescott Patent Chucks: Ms 
Lathe Chucks........ ee 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drili.. ...... 40% 
Little Giant ' ouble Grip Drill...... 40% 
Little Giant Drill, Improve l........40% 
Oneida Drill.. Se 
Scroll Combination Cates. icons 40% 
Ciamps— 
ustable, Hammers’......... 20@20&5% 
Cabinet, Sargent’s.........-...--- 50&10% 
Carriage Makers". *,P.,.3. & W.Co...... aoe 
Carri ers’ Sargent’s....... 


Besty, Parallel... ........++-+++: ibigel | 

Linermans, Utica Drop io*geaTOOI 

Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filere’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 


Twan’s Champion, Adjustable .........55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Staiionary.......... 40% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel. ....% dox. $4.05 net 

Star Shank, All Steel... .® doz, $3.24 net 

W. & ©. Shank, All aveel, i in. # doz., 
$3.05; 8 in., $3.10; St lu., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Butchers’ - 


ee ee ope ire 23% 
New Haven Vdge Tool Co.'s... 458 
Fayette Kk. Plumb.. _ B3LQ@BSL4K 108 
te ee Rs 50@50&54 
STNG AE MUNI, .cacconcuvecsouiensaenect 30% 
Clippers— 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Compaay 
"9s Coicago norse...... a 
1902 Chicago Horse........... Se. 751} use 
Lightning See cbiecsenk cues 
Chicago Belt..... 
Stewart's Patent Shee Di c-obeu sis 50) 


Clips, Axle— 
Eagle and Superior ‘4 and 5-16 
PRE s ctndiocvenes 0°00 00d pln 
Norway, 4 and ; 5016 inch, .70@70e 10% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &c. 


Cocks, Brass-- 
Hardware list: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs,.... 
65° 10@ 70% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, &c. 
COCKS... cc0csseecess + SSRE@ T085% 


Coftee Miils—See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 


Brass, Walter B, Stevens & Son's list. 40% 

Embossei, Gilt, Walter B. Stevens & 
ee o. s+ eee D0R10% 

Leatuer, Walter B. Stevens & Son's list40% 


Combs, Mane and Tali-— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.. . &10¢ 


Compasses Dividers, &. 
Ordinary Goods.... .......7! 75@? 55% 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co. 

oh each ee ee 

Calipers, Call's Patent Inside, 

Calipers, Double...... oe 

Calipers, Inside or Outside.. 

Calipers, Wing.. 





SI: «5 pans. cvebeesbbuds ase 
J. Stevens A. & T. Co............ 008 
Compressors, Corn Shock— 
J. B. Hughes’ ® doz...... ve $2.50 


Conductor Pipe, Caiva.— 
L. C. 4. to Dealers: 


Territory. Nested. Not nested. 
Eastern.... 712% 7074s 
Central..... TORTS 70% 
Southern... 65108 HA BSS 
S.Western.. 658748 652468 


Terms, 2% for cash, 
Jul crates, 


See also Eave Troughs. 


Coolers, Water- 
Gal, each. 2% 8 
Labrador 81. ” $1. So 81. So #2. So 2.70 


Gal, 
anes, ea. s1 a $2. ° . 40 ,* 09 
Galy. Lined Ea, $1.85 $2.00 8. 25g2.00 #3. 
Gov, Lined side bandice ‘ 


Gal 2 3 
Each. $1.95 $2.15 $2 240 $33) $4.15..254 

Coopers’ Toois— 

See Tools, Coopers’. 

Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab.......... eeeld, 27@98e 
Braided. White, Com...... lb, 19@2%2%c 
Cable Laid Italian,.ib. A. Isc; B, lée 
Common India...........1b. 1w@lo%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted: a 
Patent Russia.............lb. ..@13e 
Cable Laid Russia......... B. -- @lke 
India Hemp, Braided.,....46 ..@18e 
India i , Twisted,.....lb. 122@18¢ 
Patent India, Twisted.....1b.12@13c 


With delivery on 


Anniston Cordage Co.: 








Drawers. Money - 


Saeed” op Fro 12... oe rel 2% ¢ Sun Money brawers. No.5, ® doz. s 
Old Colony. Nos. 7 to 12...°...8 m Isige TO. $.WUD Bell, $18; No. 6,with ( 
Pearl Bra ‘gil We Sw bo Roe: ¢ Tucker’ 8 Pat. Alarth Till No.1, ® . 


Nos. 7 to : 2, 1¥e. 


Massachusetts, White.......... # Db 22We 
Massachusetts. Drab. ep vocee! me wOme 
Eddystone Braided (otten....... RD ive 


.. 8D 18¢ 
Ossawan Mills : 
Crown, Solid Braided White... ® m 22¢ 


Braided, Giant, White.......... # D 2¢ 
Peerless : 

Cable Laid Italian........... heveesate 16¢ 

Cable Laid Kussian,..... oscuce ssteeas 14¢ 

SE RANE PEIEMss 5.0 onvatnene'scesecenc 12¢ 

END 3:66:09 6 deidbenesoccchce 18¢ 
Phoenix, White........ Seeshbuelbbad 1v¢ 
Samson, Nos. 7 1012: 

Braided, Drab SD ovccxied ¥ Dm 32'6¢ 

Braided, Italian Hemp... ... Db aoe 

Braided, ial ct ie fice ee ¥ DB 40¢ 


hraided, White Cotton, Spot.# B z8¢ 
No. 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 

Silver Lake : 
A quality, Drab, “38 ¢..: .. 154% 
A quality, W hite, 35¢...... Cc cccerces 
B quality, Drab, DOE: cancisetvessss: Sue 





Bquality, White, 30¢................ 15% 
{talian emp, 40¢ . ecccesecccccccces BES 
SE UTED: 6 0kcue ceuncsneneeee 5000 UD 
Wire, Picture— 

Edel ONE. MBs 6 icisées S5LIO@ SSL 1085% 
Crackers, Nut— 

Little Giant.... .....c0- eooeee@ BT. $24.00 
Cradies— 

eT TT 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, gross.54%@6c 
Cases, 100 pro. $4.00, at factory. 
M, Stewar« Mfg Co, 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat 
OF OGURFO §. 6.000 ccvedecss gr.$1.50 
Rolling Mill Crayons..... gr. $2.50 
Railroad Crayons (compo- 


sition) gr. Pee. 00 
See also Chalk. ° 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy ........¥ dos. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light....-....- # doz. $6.50 
Crow Bars—*ce Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— , 
WRONG. oc ccscccees cocsenss. 02.508 


Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 
No. 12 Medium Knives, 1817..8 doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton and 
Ce Pe. # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son...... ...@ doz, $25) 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Company: 


20% 


Case lots 


12 dwt. Medium Knives..... doz. $3.0) 
No. 77 Medium Knives...... ® doz. $2.5) 
Cutters— Glass— 


H. H. Mayhew Co...... pdes. coenseeensed 
Red Devil... ’ 
Smith & Hemenway ES 
Woodward 
Meat and ‘Food—_ 


Hale’s.. Nos.. 111 112 118 
Perdoz.. $8.19 9.90 13.50 





American ..... Wisdergavéssccdnnp dates 30% 
IO, 60000460 
Mach........$5 # aio $25 850 $60 
Enterprise....... .23@25R 70% 
Pe siseiee 5 12 22 82 
Each...... $2 83 $2.75 e. 50 $6 
Dixon's, # doz..... groseecoeees re SOG AE 
} - 1 ‘ 
te a $17.00 ats 00 $30.00 


Home No. 1, ® dog, $22.75 ...... Ok 105 
Little Giant, ® doz. . » 5 See 40% 
Nos. 305 310 “312 820 322 
$35.00 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 006.60 
-E Food Choppera,.......0:.0002: 

Sterling Soe cebeb needs OUEEO CRS S40 1081 "5 
No 1....$9.0% each No. 2...82.50 each 

New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. 324.00 . 


30&10@10% 

Weodrut's, ® — smeouen +... BOKLI@410% 
pedeen- coccecsnesscees 100 150 

“31 5.00 fi. 00 

Enterprise Beef Shavers....... .. 25@30¢% 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 


Slaw, Corn Grater, &C ...............- 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x7, 26x 8, 30x9.55% 
Kraut Cutters 46 x 12,40 x 12...... 10 
Sterling 36.00 each.... =e . BIS 


Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 





eT en errr 406 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr. ...81S@$20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr... .$22@$36 
Tobacco— 
All Tron, Cheap......doz. $4.25 4.50 
Enterprise ei tlhe iin eaten -25@f 0% 
National, ® doz. No. 1,821; No. 2,$18..40¢ 
Sargent’s, ® doz..No. '2..........+ -ses 60% 
Sargent’sNo V2and’%l—.......... ok 105 
Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00.........50&10¢ 
ET niin acc cin ncn iccnboinpitent a 40% 


iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz , $0.00 
Iwan’slmproved Post Hole Auger. 40&5% 
Iwan's Vaughan Pattern oars aes 

Augers, ® doz. 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole p Digger... 
® doz, $8.50 
Iwan's Split Handle Post Hole Diggers, 
PPT ic ntitchiedun tenes scbiiceades Hee 7.50 
° ) doz, $15.00 
.¥ doz. $12.6) 
¥ doz. $10.00 
¥ doz. $9 "0 


Kohler. 8 Universal.. 
Kohler’s Little Giant 
Kohler’s Hercules... 
Kohler’s Invincible. 
Koh'er’s Rival......... dng. 5) 
Kohler’s Pioneer -¥ doz. $7.50 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, ¥ doz, 
itn: acon cheidh eek Geb veskand “Ant 
Samson, # dos. $34.00. .............. «--25% 


Dividers—Sce Compiisses. 


Doors, Screen— 
Phillips’, style E, %<in...... .»® doz, $10.50 
Phillips’, style 077, % in. ..... .¥® doz, $8.0) 
Phillips’, style x-y, join... ~® doz, $11.00 
Vorter ‘s Plain, i eceiee. . ¥ doz, $5 75 
Porter's Ornamental, No. 70.# doz. $10.50 
TEE 10s Ui avecceceoesne bess wee ee 
SUNG Elo cinenesessssnescbucsskd $10.75 





$18; No. 2, $15; No, 3, $12; No. 4, 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives. Drawing. 


Drills and Drill Stocks 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..ea 
i 
Breast, Millers Falls. . 
Breast, P..S. & W 


Goodell Automatic Driiis. abeSa AS: ‘ 
— n’s AutoMate — Nos, 24 
' iddivnadhpbhannnesbh¢ie ceabah i 16%4 
Johnson’s Drill Points... 16%4- 
Millers Falls Automatic Driits. . wah 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis ............ 
Ratchet, PTE ech ccaekencesaaasss 
Ratchet, Weston’s................. = 
Ratchet, W ar s, P.S. 
Whitney’s Hand Drill No.4 i. o16. 00 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00.........3 


Twist Drills— 
Bit Btechs vsaicsssse 6928 10@, 608 104 
Taper and Straight Shank . 
608 10@ 60d 1/ a 


Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits..per doz. . 46 
Baleey’ sScrew Holder and Driver, ® doz 

2'e-inch, $6; 4-in., $7.50 6-in., $y 
MINOR, ccd cns .- xeceuacas . 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver Bits, 
Champion.... 
PN. «+65 van cunknds cotiess oeaouheenn 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Set . $12.00 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet. 
Goodell’s Auto50&10&10@50& 10&108 
Hurwood 
Mayhew’s Black Handle........... 
Mayhew’s Monareh................ 408 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and Z1........2 & 
Millers Falls, Nos, 11, 12, 41 ,42......15& If) 
Never Turn ‘ 
New England Specialty Co.. 
Sargent & Co.’s: 

Nos. 1,50,55 and 60................ ofl 

WOR BD ORE BOeccocccccceses coccecce. 
Smith & Hemenway CoO .........000 4) & $ 
Stanley’s R. & L, Co.’s: 

No. o Varnished Handles W@60& 10) - 






No. 86..... neaeibabawne abs TV@7T0& 10810) 
Swan’s: 

Nos. 65 to 68... Wosbenbédactsdtesus 

SEW OD, cokes vuapanbets sabes eeakaes ry at 3 

Nos. 25, 35 and 45........... VK1LIR1OF 

Eave Trough, Galvanized 
Territory. L. C. L. 

pn CT a eee Ses sete 75 I1O%s 

GOIN 6650 saadands ccpeumeds Tidt 1. 

ane. rendionas< 


hn RS EE 
ges 2% for cash. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbo 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments... . 
Perfect Elbows (Ss. 8. & _ Yea 


Emery, Turkis 
uae 54,t0150 F our 





eee lib 5c 5%e one 

56: BOGD..ccvceces lb, 54e 5%e Sic 
eee 6c 

10-1b cans.10 in case6e 7e ee 

10-Ib.cans.less than10.10e 10¢ Re 


Notr.—ZJn lots1to3 tonsa discount of 
l0¢is given. 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lenin. 
asteners, Blind— 


Paernen" ea 


Oat 
Walling’s ) 


200 ecc-ecesccce:s 
OE ictdatinveinnes 


Faucets— 
Cork Lined... eee DO@IOE Wt 
Metallic Key, Leather Lindv0@,? 20k 1% 


Red Cedar...c.scccccccess HO@L0E 
Rs i ns 5 cul end. oc 708100 
B. & L. B. Co, 
Metal we ese Poorer secccsecctececs HU! 
Car ogeccgebebesoccvcccseesesete coos «st 
West Loc k.. + vbinin’ <i yal 
vohn Sommer’s. Peeriess Tin Key. ie 


John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key...... 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key.50* | 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key....' 
John Sommer’s Diamond Locx.. i 
John Sommer’s I. X. L. Cork Lined 
John Scmmer's Kellable Cork usned 
O®& 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined 
John Sommer’s 0. K. Cork J.ined 
Joh aSo:nmer’s No Br -nd, Ce tar. 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar 
McKenna, Brass: 
Burglar’ Proof, N. P 


Improved, 4 and % inch... 2.72..." 
= Kivasuring: a ee 00.. 
nterpri 08. Bt oer os 
Lane's, # dos. $36.00. .... 408 
National Measuring, ® dos. $36..40% 
Fell Plates— 


ates, kelloe. 
ru Domestic— 
eg revised Nov. 1, 1899, 
Best Brands...... . 085 @ 20k 106 
Standard Brands. 75&5@75¢ 10d 
Second Quality.....75@10@10@s80d 


Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 2.. 


97 
FRR OTERO He eee eee OEE Bete ee 


Fixtures, Crindstone— 
Net Prices; 

Inch.... 15 17 19 21 

Per doz.$2.85 3.00 3.50 4.00 | 
Piel Wis OB scdcsciesss os Saute 308 16@: 
Real 


n doainal 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hancer,. 

# doz. $4. 

Stowell's Grindstone Fixtures, |)xtr 

DTI: «se tscanancesatnntasney SORTA 

Stowell's Grindstone Fixtures Light. 

8! 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 











gust 20, 1903 


399, list, 


orks—Auy7. 1. 
By B PO sv evesec. «ecsee g 060% 


ry 3 tine... .cccce-+- ceSOE/ 4S 


ty, & tine........ 


.y, Header and Baler "3 tine > 

608 15% | * 

1\y, Header and Baler, 4 tine += 

66% | = 

ain or Barley........0« 70% a 
anure, by ee 60420% 
fanure, 5 and 6 tine... .60@20% 


YAMS...» .ceccerseeee..aeT0@5 J 


fowa Dig- BP OUND, cvccasaceteccsens 65% 
\ or, tay COCO ree ereseeees 6656S 
Victor, Manure... . conan cnentoneety 
\ (or, Header..... e+ cecccceeces cooses SOTGS 
Champion, Hay...... Sec ceececscesess 66255 
Champion, Manure, ...0..6..eee00- 60&2 

( Re 4 ae eecccces -- 6B634&54 
columbia, Manure aseee © sedvene ees 50 tO 
Columbia, Spading ..... -70&104 


Hawkeye Wood Roe tine ‘® dos 
$5.00; 6 tine, $6.00, 
W.&C. Potato Digger. ...c0...0-+20000 00% 


ACIRG EOD sccccesccccscsccesces HOKLORT 4% 
Acme Manure, 4 tine........ - HOXZOK104 
\-me Mauure, 6 tine.........66%& l0&2¢ 
jakota Header............. aidinaaess & 15A5S 
Jackson Steel Barley........... 65k 1557 
KansaS HAGE. , ....0-020+sscccceeesess 662% 


WV. C. Favorite Wood Harley 4 tine, 
doz., $5.00; 6 tine, $6.00 
Plated. —See Spoons 
Fountains, Stock— 
Double Dewey....# doz. $26.00.........50% 
Frames— Saw- _ 
White, St-aight Bar.per doz. 75@80c 
Red, Straight Bar,per doz $1.00 4 $1.25 
Red, Double Brace, per doz,$1.40@1.50 
Freezers, ice Cream~ 


Ut8.00 8 10 
Best..$1.45 135 1.35 0 3.20 4.00 
Good $126 1.40 1.69 $60 2.70 3.60 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 130 1.75 2.39 2,9 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
an Pans —See Pans, Fry. 

Per 1000 Feet. 


sf Fuss eccccecrsccccs ceGe.G0 
Cotten Fue Fuse..... onan 3 
Single Taped Fuse......++003.865 ¢ 
Double Taped Fuse. occ cce0e/e90 
Triple Taped Fuse.......-..5.00}) ™ 
Gates, Molasses and Oll— 
Stebbins’ Pattern... ...... 80@s0k10% 
Cauges— 


Marking, Mortise, @c.......0...00% 
50k 10@ 50 10 ig 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 


Marking, Mortise, etc.50&10@W& 10& 104 
Scholl's Patent. . 





: +20 eSB LOBOS 108 ITS 
rer 


ge 
Fulton’s Butt Gauge.. 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s ‘Butt & abbot 


GAUZE. 2.00 -csseeseseve SO@2K10K104 
Wire, Brown & Dinacecscescenace 
Wire, Morse’s............ aid, obeicenennel 25% 
Wire P.. G. © We Ges ccc nese. «+. SORLOE 

Cimlets— Single Cut— 


Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.50 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.50 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted. 

Pr - $1.75@2.00 
Spike, Wood Handled, Assortec 


aro. $3 aa 
Class, AmericanWindow 
Johbbers’ List, Dec. 16, 1902. 
Single and Double: 
Fr rom store, First Three Brackets. . 
90B5< 
From store, all sizes above... .9015% 


¢ Glasses, ke vel ee 108 10¢10% 
Clue—Liquid, Fish— 

Bottiee or Cans, with Brush. . ..25@50% 
Cans (% pts., pts., gts., % gal. 


GAL) worcrerese vercvers .26@ 1.8% 
International Giue Co. ‘(Martin’ “i 


4& 10.50% 
Crease, Axle— 
Common Grade........gro. $4.°0@5.50 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10-® pails, ea. S5¢ 
Dixon ’s Everlasting, in bxs.. SA 1? 
$1.20; 2 m $2.00 
Griddles, Seapetone— 


Pike Mfg. CO..........++. .8844@3314& 10% 
Crindstones— 
Bi -ycle Emery Grinder.. vee... 96.50 





Bicyele Grindstones, each . $2.50@3.00 
P ke Mfg. Co: 
meres = Family icra 
ver ine BOBi6.ccvee 83344 
"3 Mowee Kaife and’ Tool 
Grinder, each.. .......... $5.00 
‘ox Ball Bearing, :nounted, A le 
ron Frames ........ oaanas a 3.25 
Guards, Snow— 
C\»veland Wire Spring Co. : 
tlv. Steel B 1000... ..ccccecseeese 89.00 







NE GP ROOOs newesetccdccdevns «818.00 
ater 8.2 and Ties— 
a 


pe.. 

C vert’s saddiery Works: 
eb and Leather Halters... . 
te and Manila Rope Halte 
sal Rope Halters. . -& 20% 
ite, Manila — Cotton Rope Ties. .70< 
sal Rope Ties.............. Ceeeee 60& 10% 


la 
mmers;: Hammers— 
ler’ "8 Machinists’..40&10@40& 10&10<¢ 
er’s Farriers.... 408106406 108105 
syaplo Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25, $1.50, 
“ 9408108 10x 


ic, Stow & Wilcex.: coacinae 
imbe ae eNeat LSAT Las Nex 
im L.Na Heed 1& 
igineers’ ond 5 and - 


“=o sem 


aie 5a 0K ORT 5% 
\chinists’ Gena WR5E@IOS gas 


THE 








Riveting and Tinners’ .... 
1082 5@40e 1 OR! gs 





Sargent’s C.S. New Iist............... 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 

8ly, and under... .Ib h5c ) 
to 6 lb lb, 36¢ > 75@5 @75 
Over 5 1b. 30e \ A i0k5% 
Ww ilkinson’ 8 Smitis’......9}44c@ Wwe lb. 
Handies— 
Agricultural Tool Handles— 
Axe, Pick, Bc.... seccosss.. 45@Q50R5S 


Hoe, Rake, &c........+.0e-60Q@t0kss 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c. : 


TOG TIGRE oo cccin doses cccce +sOO% 
oe Se aincawaewl 50% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
Atkinge’...... Seescedsens euseswe, scaaey 4085% 
SE Rixcuioces <xsespacuies 45@458 10% 
DIRIGO’ vo ccccccccccccccccccccess cesses 50% 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger, assorted......gro. $2. 50@$2 75 
Brad Awl... ..00....970. $1.65@S$1 Vi 
Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass'd. 
O@$2.75 : large, $2.25@$3.50 
Hickor y Tanged Firmer, gro. agss'd 
$2.50 @$2.75; large, $3.15 1 @$3.25 
Apple Socket’ Fir mer, gro, ass'd, 
$2 25@$2.50: large, $3 COM$SS.25 
Hickor y Soc ket Kirmer, gro. ass*d. 
$2.00 @ $2.25; large, $2.25 @ $2.50 
Hickory Socket Framing.gro.ass'd. 
$3.0)Q@383.25 ; large, $3.25@$3.50 
File, assorted........ gra. $1.25( @sl. 35 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, dc. 5% 
Hand Saw, _—— doz. 60@ 70e 
Not Varnished.. . ......++.55@60c 
Plane Handles: 
Jack ,doz.25c; Jack Bolted. .55@60c 
Fore, doz. 35@38ec; Force, Bolted.. 





70@75c 
Chapin-Ste pare Co.: 
Carving OE sccones 40@40& 10% 
MENU... nanenepepandereten -agesee 65@65& 10% 
File and Awi.. 65@65& | 
Saw and Plane.. Conse 
Screw Driver 40@40& 10% 


Millers Falls Adj. ‘and Ratchet Auger 
Handles...... 15&10% 

Nicholson Simplicity “File ‘Handle, # 
BTO.. ccccccccccs coccersccccces oo Qe M8150 


Hanegers— 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Groove, Regular: 
M@acdane S & .€& .¢._ 8 
Single Doz.$0.85 1.20 1.50 1.90 %.30 
Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
— Back, Regular: 
ebnecesees 3 L 6 
Stop le Doz.......$1. 10 1.60 2. ‘5 2.70 
aluth Mfg. Co, 









iit na nensiaeminntl per‘doz. $15.00 
Chicagy Spring Butt Co.: 
Friction......0. Caseccccecscosese --25% 
Oscillating. . oe 20% 
Ee eiknesaseconnae ccasesancen 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 
Baggage Car Door..........-..++: 50¢ 
Elevator......... eeeces sone céeces 40% 
css¢etecee ehagadesd 466004 554 
Cronk & Carrier ate. Co.: 
PON® MEO ccacccpsccanecs. 6depees AOS 
Roller Lae tan occcccccccesece 60&10% 
Lane Bros. « - 
Parlor, all, i aioe bivatdsdeune $4.15 
Parlor, Standard............... $3.35 
Parlor, New Model.............-$8.85 
Parlor New Champion......... $2.25 
Barn Door, Standard. 5v&1C& 15% 
Covered...... soccesee s.. 5S0OM10@1048 
Es acatnenedesece 50&10& 025% 
Lawrence Bros.: 
BAVEMOR, occ cccseccccccccsccces 00908 
Cleveland..... ceecee overmete 108108 
QROWR. . .ccccccccccccccccecccccesecs 604 
OE RR BOR 108 
New York..........++. dévvseueteans 605 
Peerless. . 60&10% 
I ncuntnnceseceess) dacedens 604 
Swing, > 50k1N¢ 
Union, No 44, $5.00: "No. 45 $7.00; 





No. 46,39.00. 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
No. 1. Special. $15......... - 604104 
No. 2,Standard,$18.. ‘ 808 10% 
Hinged Hangers, $14. 0% 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers. S0&105 (net) 
C.8. Smith tg. Co. 
Lundy Parlor Door.. . 50&104 
onan h Barn Door......... - HX 10% 


Perfection...... ee ee 

BPG: pwennsoscesaatecueet we 

Wagner's Adjustable coe veee F0G108 

Warehouse Anti-Friction........60% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Pioneer Wood Track No.8 ......82.3 





Extra 5@10¢ often given. 


Imp’d Wood Track No. 5 .seee + 82.5 
Imp'd Steel Track No. 7.........$2.70 
Imp’d Steel Track No.7 .......82.6 


Ball B’r’g Steel T:ack No. 9.. --7e 
Ball B'r’ , Stvel Track No.10 . 94 
Roller B’r "g Steel Track No. l1.. 

Roller B’r’g Stee! Track No.12., 2 0 
Ball B’r’g Steel Track No 13.. .82.75 
Roller B’r’g Stee! Track No.14 528 | 
Ball ors, Tolley Track No.15 ...4 
Ball Brg Trolley Track No.19. . Aion 
Ball i Tandem T rolley 

Track No. 16..... 
Silent Adjustable Track No. i8...40% | 








+ 
“A 


Auto Adjustoble Track No. 22,, .40% 


EN ile Bie ING Bac cvccceceeout $1.60 
Trolley F. Ss Seaperess $2.70 
ri. gg SS TE Ree, $2.85 
Trolley F. D. No.151 .........+. 33.00 
Roller Bearing D. D. No, 35.... as 
Roller Bearing U.S. B. D..... W&5< 
Anti Friction B. D..........-. GOS 10% 
Ives’ Wood Track No, 1......... $2.15 


Ives’ imp’d Wood Track No. 2 » $2.15 
Stowell Mfg. and Foundry on: 


Acme Parlor Ball Searing ...... 40% 
MN tint dnde, «0scthn 6edtienckaunel 606 
Badger Barn ‘Door. be penennaamann oe OG 
Baggage Car Sts odids'ealsde’ «++ 508 
Climax Anti-Friction.............50% 


IRON 





AGE. 








Elovater... aecececcecesssecs - 494 | 
Express...... sesecescoasesesee 50% | 
DIED. 400 sccuiunene viashccri | 
Lundy Parlor Door.. manesseneapes | 
DUE acesccasuad aaa ecccccee 1S 
Matchless....... eocccscccccoce cece 604 
NQNSEN. ......cccccorescocceee OOK 10% 
re eeecece cocceee BOS 
Street Car Door... ....--ccccceccess 504 | 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500..... 408154 
Stowell Parlor Door.......... 02504 | 
Wild West, Nos. 309, 404, 500... .. 504 | 
sake for Wood Track........ 50S | 
A. Swett Iron Works: 
Ea DU cedikes eines «eA OX108 
SEPM i caxuacnacetacdeed evowes 50&10¢ 
UNI Cc ds vducusenanaccednaed 606 
Peis ts cin aelee onueoire “OS 


Taylor& Boggs Fy Cos.50&15&10&5% 
Wileox Mfg. Co. 


Richards’ Steel Track.. 
Spencer Roller Be varing. 6U& 10% 
Tanden: Nos. | and 2. -« HOS | 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing é - 
Velvet. 
Wilcox Auditorium Bail Bearing. WE 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. ....40% 
WilcoxElv.Door, Nos 1 land 122%.50¢ 
Wilcox Elv. Door, No. 182.... ...40% 
Wilcox Fire Trviley. Koller 
Bearing... 
Wilcox Le Roy ‘Noiseiess "Ball 
Bearing. . ecccesccececeses 
Wilcox New w Century. 
Wilcox U. K. steel Track. 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley...... 
Wiicox Trolley Bali Bearing... .40% 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge. 
Ball Bearing... 
For Track, see Rail. 


a 

oD 
Bike Koller Bearing sees cece 60&10¢ | = 
C. J. Roller Bearing.......... 60&10¢ | @ 
Cycle Ball Bearing........ eeeees --tOs ~ 
Dwarf Ball Bearing........... = 
Ives, Wood Track ...... noo ie le S 
L.T. Roller Bearing. - S0&10R54\4.. 
New Era Roller Bearing...... .50&10% | S 
O. K. Roller Bearing...... 60% 10&5¢ ~ 
Prindle, Wood Track.............. 60S | 
Richards’ Wood oo? eacecces He | 

" 

—s 














Hangers, Gate— 


Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ® doz., 
net, $4.50 


Hasps— 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, # doz......50¢ 


Hatchets— 


Best Brands, ,....se0e...+50Q508 10% 
Cheaper Brands... ace OA 
Note.—Net prices often made. 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 


Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P 
Niagara; : Clarks O. P.; Clark’; 
Tip: a 
; see 1 3 5 
Doz. pair. ‘$085 1.76 3.50 
Mortise Sh utter : 
(L. & P., O. S., Dixie, &c.) 
viata eucee 1 BG 8S & 
Doz. pair....$0.70 .65 60 56 


Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 
c.) 
) ee 1% 2 


Doz. pair... ..30.75 70 65 
North’s Antomatiec Blind Fixtures, No, 


2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for ‘Brick, 

GL 1.8 .. nccccccccecsecccecceces O* 
PEMD im cee, ebnsenes wm dueeuesques 7 0@ 7 13 
Reading’s Gravity. -eeeeeuneuaseceas 75& 104 


Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3. 5, 1i&i3 .. 
T0210 a70e! 208 
Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, $0.30 
with screws, $1.15. 
Wrightsville H'dware Co.: 
0. ae & POree?.ccoce-s2.cccest GSS 
Acme, Lull & Porter..... Sedeeecee 15% 
Queen City Reversible.... -75% 
wrenger’ 8 Positive Locking, Nos. . t & 
4 
Shepard’ 8 Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 55 ad 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 3& 


1968, Gid’ Pat‘n, Nos. i} & 5.0... ...758 
Tip Pat’n, Nos.1, 3&5 .... a 
a Gravity Lochaen Nos. L3d& 
10% 

Shepard's’ Doubie Locking, Nos, a 
hii’ . 10% 
Champton Gravity J ocking, No. 75 75% 
Steanboat Gravity Locking, No. 10.75% 


Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 5%4.. 0th 
were Nos. 101 & 103 — 
0.'8 Mortise Gravity L ockin 
EE Mddcataccadsucedyseevacedss tos 


Gate Hinges— 


Clark's or Shepard's = Doz. sets: 
ION sca veantebaiuiues 1 g $ 
Hinges with Latches. $2.00 ae 5,00 
Hinges only.....e00.0$1.40 2.05 3.30 


Latches only..cccoss. 670 670) 35 
New England: 

With Latch......... doz ....@$2.50 

Without Latch ....doz. ....@$#1.8) 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......... doz. ....@$1.°0 


Without Latch.....@0z. ....M3145 
Western: 

With Latch.....¢-...00¢.-d0z, $1.80 

Without Latch.... ~eed0z. $1.20 
Wrightsvi 'e H’dware Co.: 

Shepard'sor Clark's, doz, sets, 


5 2 $ 
Hinges with Latches...$2.0 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only...........++-1.40 = 5 3.8) 


Latches oniv............. «0 .70 1.35 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Tron... ...¢70. $9.00 
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J. Bardsley 
Bardsley” s Patent Checking... 158] 
Bommer Bros.: 
Bommer Ball Bring Floor Hinges40¢ 
chen Hinges,, 
Chicago Spring Butt Co,; 
Chicago Spring riinges.. 
Triple End Spring H:nges.......50% 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor | 
ki tecacdsdadecadannns 45% | 
Garden City Engine Hou 
Keenc’s Saloon Door. 
Columbian Hdw. Co.,: 
Acme, Wrt. Steel. 
Acme, Brass.. 

















« 20&5% 


Amerie Min candactedinecaesqnes ees 30% | 
Columbia, No. 14........ -* ar. $9.00 
Columbia, No. 18....... # gr. $25.00 
Columbia, Adjustable, No, 7. # g-. 


$12.00 ! 
Gem. new list.. 
Clover Leaf.. 
Oxford, new list.” 
Hoffman Hinge & Foundry Co. 
No.70 & ¥) Holdback Detachablet).50 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: | 
Matchl«ss......... ee 35% 
Matchless Pivot.... 
Shelby Spring Hinge 
Crown Jamb Hinge 
Chief Ball Bearing Floor Hinge.4 
Royal Rall ae ee re. 4 
The “rover Mf, 
Ideal, No.14, Betachabie, ¥ gr$12.50 
et et ..# gr. $9.00 
New Idea No. 1 wo # BE. $9.00 
New Idea, Double Acting....... 452) 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 


Strap and T Hinges, é&c., list Mar. 
15. 1901: 











Extra 10% oftengivenon ‘most of these Hinges, 





Light Strap Hinges........80@°%) = 
Heavy Strap Hinges 89k 20d 10% S 
Light T Hinges.......75@10@5% $ 
Heavy T Hinges... ....75@5%\ 3 
Extra Heavy T Hinges . ‘sod? ait 
Hinge Hasps.....ccs.e-.....70%| ™ 
Cor. Heavy Strap. » « SOR208 10% a 
Cor. Ex, t es «+ e0ee SOL20 

o 12in.......1b. Sle 


Screw Hook } 1), to 20 in 

and Strap. ) 22 to 36 in... 

Screw Hook and Eye: 

% to linch......... cccoccerselD 6 C 

Spinch.evvcvessccssssresevvenlD.1 ce 
“INCH, ...ceceerrccccceccee- cD I C 


. lb. 3%4c 
et Oe 





Miscellane-us— 
Hoffman’s Steel Spring Butt Hinges.... 
40& 10% 


Hoffman’s Offset Refrigerator Hinges. . 
40& 10% 


Hitchers, Stali— 
Covert Mfg. Co,, Stall Hitchers, ......35% 


Hods, Coal 7 
16 17 18inch. 
Galv. Open. $e. 30 2.75 3.00 3.25 @ doz. 
Jap. Open. ..32.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 ® doz. 
Gulv. Fun'el.33.00 3.25 3.50 3.75 @ doz, 
Jap. Funnel. $2.20 2.75 3.00 3.25 ® doz. 
Masons, Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. 


BE Veviusiciads cas veeseach 1.45 

WOPGS Bete cccccccecseseeseres each $1.10 
Hotfman’s : 

Dn denatdntasinieeuieasatl each $1.10 

Es icevedctnséunducuugddas each $2.00 

NT a nncidiasconcetdcadas each $3.20 


Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,...ccccesss 
60k 10@60k 108 10% 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899.. 
60k 11@60E 108 5% 


Handied— 
Aug. 1, 1399, List: 

Garden....... es -eees T0108 | 
Meadow & Rhode Island75d2 Ee 

Southern Meadow... .7i@i?=% 
Mortar and Street.....7: T5RTVGS 465 + 
Planters’, Regular Pat’n.70&30% 
CObLOM. . .cecsescerccercee IGT GS 
Toy, Ladies’, Boys’, Onion,Tur- | 
nip, Berry or Tobacco, 708 105% 

Note.— Manufacturers and jobbers use 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at oa 


Extra 20% 


rices. 

‘t. Madison Cotton Hoe....... T5RTES 
Ft. Madisun Urescent Cultivator Hoe, 

Gee 6 dan cease  aeade . 75&10% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 

Regular Weight... ......... # doz. $5.00 


Junior Size...... . .. # doz. 3e58 
Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, # doz..$4 60 
't. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe? 75&208 
Eretstager's sCut =p eeeeseye oes A0K104 
W. & C. Ivanhoe... ..c..ccececcccceseesT3&2% 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe.......0...0-. 75@10R2% 
Acme Weeding............ -75& 10&2% 
W. & C. Lightning Shute Hoe, @<... 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Hoiders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00........... 45&@10% 
Deor— 
Empire.. male occccccces s+ Me 


File and ‘Tool— 
Nicholson file honsenencon and File Han- 
dies eovece + oe SOS 
Cast Iron— 


pececesnceenta 
octcceeese 60% 


Hooks-- 
Bird Cage, Reading... “ 
Bird Cage, Sargent 3 List. 
Ceiling, Sargent’s List. .........+... 40&10% 
Clothes Line, Hoffman’s...... ....40&108 
Clothes Line, Reading, List 

65&10@65210&10% 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s List. 5°&20@10% 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..... 452108 
Clothes Line, Stoweli’s........ ...+0+ -- 708 
Cnat and Hat, Stowell’s .......s....... 70% 
Coatand Hat, Keading........ eccee 40@75% 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville .,.,......65% 
Harness, Poffman ...per doz. 35@40¢ 
Harness, Reading List ceases 70K10@75% 
Wire— 
Os 
Wire C. @ H. Hooks. evereces LOGI 58 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: 
Single Cases........- sececeesnnrag alte 
10 Case Lots 





Non-Holdback, Cast Fron. ..gro. $8.00 | Czar Harne’s....... voce 
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Wire Coat and Hat: 


SNR. ick n ohn bbcbebhaanokal shiveesse 60% 
B. B ‘ puostensencalee 
a y Brace, “Chief and Gzare. 720202: 60% 

EPP E 60g 


Bright Wire Goods—See Wire.” 
Wrought Iron— 


Box. 6in, per doz, $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; 
10 in., $2.50. 

CR os wie creme . v4 $1.056@1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks - 

. ” See Wreught Goods. 

Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
$6.00; Heavy, $6.50 

Grass...e...Nos, 1 : 3 4 


Best ..cccessooce soe. O150 1% 9.00 

Common. ,. $1.30 1.30 1.4) 1.60 
Potato and oe sean oe4 nae 
Wiéfietree.. b. 5M@é6e 
Hooks ana Eyes : 

ER o -- COR1INR10Q7% 

Malleable fron .. ...70®5Q@70 1% 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 

Gate and Doo? Hook...... cA H60¢ 


I't. Madison Cut-Easy Corn “Hooks, 
# doz, $5.25 net 
Crown Picture 50k108 


Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 


Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 





Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 
Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, 34-inch: 
Competition. . Jt. 44@ 6 
s-ply Standard ...... ft. 64@7e 
4-ply Standard.. Jt. T@ 8 c 
t-ply extra...... oft. So@ 9 ¢ 
heply extra ..co...ceeft 10 @10%" 
Cotton Garden, %4-in., eougrs d;: 
SS eee # 6 @7 c 
Fair quality....+.... ft. 8 @I ec 
lrone- Sad— 
Pee S O00. cvs ve 4t0es coe lb S@INGQ* 
B. B. Sad Trons.....00.....lb. 8@3%4qc 
Chinese Laundry.......+0. lb. L344@5e 
CRimese Sade. ...cccc cccce lb. 3344@4c 
Mrs. Potts’, per set : : 
ae 50 «55 60 65 
Jap'd Tops....74¢ Tic 8c 8 
Tin'd Tops... “22% whe &7e 8he 


New England Pressing.lb. . 3144@3%ec 


Pinking— 
Pinking Trons............d0z. 50@60e 
Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers 7% and 8.. 22@23 
ETE. J -i.c0'es cobs enter 24.250 
GOORIN DD. cisissccewecvins «.. 20&2¢ 
Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mig. Yo. : 
AGES BCTOW. ....cccccccccccceccecces 30a5% 
Stee! serccccececdbee 
Covert’s Saddlery ‘Works’ : 
SET tt5'bs yo ndeceseneeoesenas oneen 60& 10% 
I dnuse .c¢h okbaascaepennnsesiel 60& 10% 
Lockport sopseneneceecococe oe 
Lane’sSteel.......... aeeaceeex baba e 30&10% 
Ketties— 
Brass, Spun, Plain. ........ .. 20@.25% 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See are, 
Hollow. 
K nives- 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c........ . 306 
Hartzell Cutlery Co.... ..... .50% 





Smith & Hemeuway Co..... 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 


Corn— 

Withington Acme, ® doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2.20; Ser. 
rated, $2.10; ie No. 1, $1.50; 
Yankee Nw. 2, $1.15 

Dra wing— 

Standard List.......... 70X5@ 70k 10% 

ST is 006k 5 pn 642 Fahwanes orem cecmeuiek A 

C. E. Jennings & Co Nos. 45, 46 608 10% 

Jennings & Griffin. Nos.5 | ,52.60& 10&10¢4 


40&10% 


— aes i es he nee eee Ss 216G 
a savsgencessui vie 
LeL heen saan: dda douoe 
Hay and Straw— 
Lightaing: <<... .scccscces ® doz. $6.59@7.00 
Iwan's Sickle Edge......... ® doz. $10.00 
eee seeesees BdOZ. $10.00 
ands. cseWGins dasvecvean # doz. $8.50 
Mincing— 

NS 356b5snckcehwies nods # gro. $13.09 
Miscellaneous— 
POON os ctsnsvvecseys doz, $2.00@3.00 
Wosienhoim’s....-** 8 doz. $3.0093.26 

Knobs— 


Base, etinch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber tip, gro ....... --$1.05@ 1. 10 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes,.gro. 25@30e 
Door, Mineral............ doz. 65@7uc 
Door, P OP. JOD’ E <veveisis doz. 70@75e 
Door, Por, Nickel....doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’ ‘8 Wood Door, Shutter, &e ..15¢ 


a een 60&10¢ 
acin eather— 
. Bee oBe olting Leather— 
Ladders, Step, Etc.— 
RRM MOTB: os aniecenescseseseeseosens 25% 
"hae Noiseless Store Ladders. . 50% 
NPP Co Meiting— 
ba = bbepeueheeans -?sbechanael 5 
P Wr scabs bh sonapesnependons voveeeee DOS 
tay needs sAaneneeeoeeneposecesqngebee 
SIO Waco snccnts sccscscccscscusee 458108 
Lantern Tubular— 


Reqular Tubular No.0.d0z.$4.35@ ‘4.75 
Lift Tubular ..No. 0..doz. $4.75@5.% 
Hinge Tubular. No. 0,.doz. $4.75@5.% 


Other Styles......... LOB 10@ L408 10B5¢ 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
No. 1.2% inch....... cccc cel f 


Oar $2.75@23.00 . 





5022.75 | Mauds 





Latches— Gate— 
Hoffman's Safety Gate........, # doz. €0c 


Thumb— 
Roggin’sLatches, withscrew.dz35@ 0c 


Leaders, Cattie— 


ected ra doz. 55¢; large, 60c 

TOES TEED s v's verses cc cssccne cor oA &2% 
Lifters, Transom— 

WE Te ics cseanemeaen phupsecsondpusssaes 3314% 
Lines— 


Wire Clothes, Nos,,, 18 19 2 
100 feet wtseusccayeneae 320° 45 


A or 2091.80 1.70 1.30 
Ossawan Mills. 

Crown Solid Braided Chalk.... .. 3344s 

Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5..........--3358% 


Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid traided Chalk, No. 0 to 3..... 10% 

Silver Lake Bralied Chalk, No. 0, $6.00; 
No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, $7.50 
DMR g 00 ccnp cern cuvnncg ngtecess cenncesoel 30% 

Anniston Waterproof Clothes, 50it., ® 
gro.: $74.00; Gilt Edge, $22.00; Air Line, 
223.00; Acme, $17.00; "Alabama, $16 00; 
Empire. $17) 00, Advauce, $14.0); All- 
ston, $13.00; Calhoun, $11.00 ; Oriole, 
$20.00; Albermarie, $13.50, Ecl: pse, 
$1250; Ch cago, $11.00; Standard, 
coe ence a. $9.00, 


Cee 
+. SIU@ISGEMES 


Door Leeks, Latches, &c.— 
(Net prices are very often made on 
these goods. } ; 
Reading Hardware Co.......6..6. 06... 50% 
Be, & hi. MGs; OB. cco-scccecs cvseves 408 
Sargent & Co 


Padiocks— 
Wrought Iron....... Vib IOCS@SI0L5S 
R.& Kk. Mfg. Co. Wrt Steel and Brass... 


75@ 75&10% 

Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent.; 
Bronze and Brass........0..+-sse00 55&7 16% 


Wrought Bronze and Brass. . ae 
Wrought Steck. .cc..c00.'-: sepesssese 
RRORGIM. «000 cccoccvccecess 6C0&10&10@7 4 


Machines— 


Com., Upright, Without Augers, . $2.00 
Com., Angular, Without! Augers. $2.25 
Without Augers, 

R.& &.Mfg.Co.: Upright. An lar. 
Improved No. ‘8. $4.25 No.1 $5.00 
Improved No. 4. 3.75 No. 2 3.38 
Improved No. £& 2.75 

Jennings’...No. 4, 3. 15 No. 1, 3.50 

Millers’ Fails...... ..... 5.75 

Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. tin 2.75 


Hols ng— 
Moore’s Anti- Res Differential Pul- 


DE Gin od adbSithnbipse eh sonsenres 30% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake. 20% 
Movre’s eT Pneumatic Hoist... .25% 


Boring— 


ice Cutting— 
Chandler’s.............. ovccecces ses LR1LOS 
Washing — 
Boss Washing Machine Per doz 
Boss No. 1; Boss Ro. ony. bbowetsues 
Boss No. 7: Dietz Rotary . eps ya 
Champion Rota ; Banner No, 1. .$54.00 
Standard Champ on Nu. 1......0... J 
Standard Perfection ...............$26.00 
Cinti quare Western.............. 00 
Uneeda American, Ko rnd... .....$29.00 
Maliets— 
eeeee eC ee ee eee eee 45K 
Lignumuite.. cccccsteccess HOS MIS 
Tinners’, Hickory and Applewood 
Bewevideccnace panin btiee cceccce 
Mats— - Door— 
Elastic Steel (W.G. Co.)......000......10% 


attocks—- 

Picks Same Mattocks, 
Menders, Hose 

Robinson's Hose Menders.....® gro, $2.00 


Milk Cans-—‘S<ce Cans, Milk 
Milis— Coffee, etc.— 


Euterprise Mfg. Co................ 25@30¢ 
Hoffman's 81 e, Cuties and oe 


doz. $1.25 
National, list Jan. 1, '94............... ‘ 30% 


Parker ra Colursbiad tetoria. 50& 10@60% 


Parker's Box and Side.. 50& 10@60¢ 
Sun, No, 108, 1 ® mill........ # doz, $3.00 
Swift, Lane Bros Co......ccccscs.seecees 30% 


Mowers, Lawn— 
Net prices are er pom quoted, 


Cheap,.....0..+..ald sizes. $1. 90@ 1. 95 
GO0d, .c000+++-00. all sizes, $2.25@2.50 
: 10 12 i “16-inch 

High Grade 4.25 4.50 4.25 6.00 
2 NE arene cae — 
Great American....... . ...... 
Great American Ball Bearing,new list. 70% 
es PRNecbebees tess cecwenses cove 7m 

ID de accpecniancesttennusdll a t 
Penns, |vania, Jr., Ball earing...... .60% 
Pennsylvania cS c sain nae 50s 
Pennsylvania Horse....... poneshieksbonll 404% 
Pennsylvania Pony......ccseccccscecees, ie 
Philadelphia : 

Sty'es M..S., C., K., T.....000.8.. 70R105 


Style A, all epgeceasacgenee’ 698" UF 
Style E, High Wheei. sooo. --- -20R10&5¢ 
Drexel and Gold Coin, iow list... 50&5¢ 


Natis- 


Cutand Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nails and Brads, Papered. 


List July 20, 1899. 85@ 85 €10% 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. 
Nos. 6 jos 9 10 
7 25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21e....40&5% 
Ausable. ..28¢2"¢ 25e¢ 24e¢ 28¢. ‘BOk& 10% 
C.B. K....25¢ 2S5e We VIE Vle....... 40% 


Champl'in2se 26¢ 25¢ 24¢23¢4081085¢ 
{ linton. ..19¢ 17¢ 1h L5¢ 14¢380@10854 
-25¢ 28¢ 22¢ Zle 2le¢e.......50% 


Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢..... S3i4% 





THE IRON 










AGE. Augnst 20, 1: 











Putnam _ am 
Cold Rol’d19¢ 18¢ 17¢ 18¢ .. .... 10&10% Parers Apple 
American, Nos, 5to 10 ®@ D...... v@9e¢ --¥ doz 
Neponset......... Nos.5 t»>10¢ ® ® 12¢ B 1 ¥ doz. 
Jobbers’ special brands, . .per lb. 8@9c Deady... mproved. yo 
Picture Eureka Improved.. each > 
1% 2 2% 3 s%in Family Bay State........... # doz. * 
Brass Head, .5 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro, | Improved Bay State........ # loz. § 
Por, Head... °. 1.10 1.10 1.10 D, | Pew LAGRERING. .... 0000000. = Gee 
Crown Victure Nails..........¥ gro. $1.50 Reading 2 RAckss ee teaseeerase rey 
Nippers, See Pliersand Nippers. | Turn Table *8.. 2.2.00." dow 
Nuts— White Mountain........... # doz. 
Cold Punched : Of list. Potato— 
Mfrs. or U.S. Standard. RS ccd nes ade ¥ doz. 8 
Square. er ooercccces:evcees 4.50 White Mountatn.............® doz. s 
exagon, plain, ah svete - $4.60 
are. CT 4... .. .. * $1.70 | Picks and Mattocks- 
Hexagon, C. T. & R... - 85.00 i 2 99. COP LO@E ( 
Sled Tunomads List Feb. 23, 1899. ..60@10@60@1 
Mfrs., U. S. or Nar, Gauge Stan'd. Pinking Irons— 
Square Blank ........4+ -$4.80@5.00 so - 
es Blank.........-85.00@6.30 | See Irons, Pinking. 
quare Ta acess oof CO@S 8!) | - b 
i exagon Tapped........ $4.80@5 10 — ge 
MR... esascanpnnces 00 9Ree 60d 


lron, list Nov. 11, °85 . 60@tud 


Oarum 






Best or ee N senceoces sO. Ode Pipe, Cast ine Soil— 

CR actensnenienedinnk aavnsie Ib. h% 

l Ss. Nav v B8gc | Standard, 2-6 iN... ......000.... 504k hi 

Plumbers’ Spun Oakum,...0.0+..234e Extra Heavy, 9-6 10. .ccceccece: 

9 in cartoad lots 4c lb. off f.0 b, New , Fittings ...seersereceesseeerseccecee | 
york. 

n 
Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oi. roe ae - ‘ 
plllers— os ee Steel or Iron, Carload Lots 
rass anc - ee me ae Qo f.o.b, Pittsburgh. Gal 

Tin or Steel . . ++ 70810@ 75%' Merchant Pipe. Black, nize 

ZANC cecccsccccceersecccces 75@75L108 14, 36 inch.......... 68% 9 

Chase or Paragon : ' Me inch ae 
Brass and Copper... Aone % to 6 pon eS Rte 5% bs 
7: O0 Beal ic cvves seve s 5@ 168 10% 7 to 12 inch.. Se alee she 6 . 

DE. .cicre se pssaneenee 66@6 1 bs eaees 655 
Malleabie, ¢. Hammers’ tm sede lye Less than carloads, 124% advaiue 
6 ; No. 0 # doz. 2 ain 

Meiicatie. hiniee” Old Pattern, Pipe Sewer 
NS ret A Ube dceh adil, 50&10% Jobbers’ Prices— 

Ame i: mn Ture & Stamping Co. : Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 to 2), i, 
Spring Bottom Cans........... W@ 0K 10% New England .......  .ssecees. K 
Railroad Oilers etc,............ W@HVK10% New York and New Jersey. “79 
Gpeners— Can— Maryland, Delaw are, Hast Penn.?' 

DVOROR 6 dics coccccccvcccsccccs doz. 35c Ww foul Foam and West Va...... «108 

Tron Handle...... speineds doz. 25@27c Virgintit.coccorsccscccsss Sahb6éves . 

Sprague, lron Hdle..per doz 35@/0c Ohio, Michigan and Ky.......... 

Sardine Scissors. oS. $1.75@s3.0) | Carload lots are generally dalinared 

Marvel.....se-.-s+08 --per doz. $1.25 

National: cae beneenas®aevabasee sos a WE Pipe, Stove— 

FO cccccccccecccoces 0n. : - 

tipto..........-, sag Pet doz. $0. 35 Edwards’ Nested Stove Pipe: a. 

Nickel Plate........ wesee sPOF doz., $e.25 | 5in., per 100 joints ... $7.50 $8 & 

; “ 61 r 100 joints.... 8.0 9.00 

Silver Plate........:scs+0es ber doz., $3.50 | 6 i» ss Se ielan... . A 


Planes and Plane Irons-— 
Wood Planes— 


Packing— 


Asbestos Poskiné. Wick and Rope, 












Rubber— L@LsKe lb. Bench, First ee. ee «+ MORS@LOE 104 
Sheet, Cy Toscvec coccecse Bench.Second qual ‘ia een 
Sheet, C. 0. S.s.ccceseees Molding ates ae S@sISrd I 
Sheet, C. B.S8..... Balley’s (Stanley 510925810810 
Shel, Redo doe | Chante. Ste Prt Quali nano 
Shee OO aw cocs ceceseccesccess P enc rs u oe (a) (% 
Jenkins’ tio DB 80¢... B6@: Rench, Secon Quallty pane 
scellaneous— olding.. . % 
American Packing......... 7@10c lb, | _ Toy and German. » AG wae 
Cotton Packing.......4. ++-14@16e lb, — IE oseeessseneenerees 4 
ltalian Packing. aan "@i2He lb, OD. 0.2 neers eccccccceccccece ecccce+e: UN 
PUTE 05005s cop sees coesseccce os  UCAMs Iron Planes— 
Russia Packing....00+  1@lle lb, | Bailey’s (Stanley R. & Sa ioe dba ide 
Pails— Creamery Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. 508 | 05 
8. ees ie auiges. ho 1 $6.25; | Miscellaneous Planes s (Stanle BR indie . 
0. Oo # ED cnnectstenie O&M 
Galvanized— Sargent's Scbackh det veheCes Muavddesse 
rice per doz BIOR «60000 000k veceeend+cssiesege cess. 
Quart....... 10 12 ih Plane trone— 
Water, Regular... 140 1.75 2.00 | Wood Bench Plane Irons......... 
Water, Heavy.... 2.75 3.00 3.95 30L5@300 ! os 
Fire, Rd. Bottom, 2.30 2.69 2.80 | Buck Bros.........-scscoeccesesceess 
eee oe 2.295 25 2.75 Chapin-Btephens 30. BowidG? wes gu 10% 
Pans— Dripping— Stanley, NS b. Co ( a 208 5a 2: + 
Standard List........... 60d 5@Godtog | & & J. White.............?.-. ; 
Fry— — Pianters, Corn, Hand. 
— —_ : oe > ih Kohler's Eclipse...... ececevee® dOZ. Sr.” 
Per doz. $0.95.1.05 1.15 1.30 1.68 —— 
Roasting and Baking— Felloe.. ecoelD. 334(,.C 
Regal, S. S. & Co., # doz., Nos. e 04.503 Self-Sealing Pie Piites ‘8.8% Co.), 
one $9. = = $5. 73; 30, $6.2 GOR, GBD ccccccccccesccconsec cess Us 
mplex o . 
No. 40 50.60 140 150 160 Pliers and Nippers— 
$2.75 3.25 3.75 300 3.25 4.00 Button coe aaceem ikinee servante 4 
a Gas Burner, per doz., 6 in., $1. 
ann por~Sulleing Paner lb. ent ti 6 ee . 
Building Felt............. + .2%c | Gas Pipe.. 7 : os 
Mill Board, heet, hire hu incnes 3 z $1.75 $2.00 $2.75 | $5. 
fill Board, s hie h Lec Ni 50@20*5 
= Board, roll, thicker than 1-16 Pag pple setae , 
s b:0 Whe seh SeOGums a a Oneiners 3%c Parallel, Pliers.... .. 
Mill Board, rou, 1- “16 in. thick and, Paragon Pliers. 
CBB. wc cece cece eeeeseeeseeseres Lodi Pliers............ : 
Per a Elm City Fence Piiers & 
Rosin Sizec Sheathing : 500 sq. ft, | Cronk & Carrier Mfg. © bs 





Light wt , 25 Ibs. to roll. .$0.43@0.50| American Butto,.. a 

Medium wt..3) lbs. to roll. g0.48Q@),55 Improved Button... S F08 

Heavy wt.,40 lbs, tu roll. .$0, 8@O. 75) Stub's Pattern... ......... 008. é 
Black Water Proof —o 500 Combination and others..... 

Sq ft. I ply, 6hc ; 2 ply, 85c; 3 | Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
plu, $1.19 ¢ 4 ply, $1.26. and Tools 40&10@4°& 0 
Deafening rats 6 and 4% oa. ft. P., 8, & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nipp. 
eee, 5.00 | swedish s tiiciemal ( 
Red Rope Roofing, 450 sd. Fst ‘per ni 1 apeeniennene 
ooo sec ceccccceeoces eecececces Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. : 

i ~ Thexe goods are often sold “at Pliers and Nippers. all kinds..... 


delivered prices. 
‘Tarred Paper. 


1 ply (roll 300 aq.ft.),tOn..8°5 6037.00 Plumbs and Levels— 


2 ply, roll 103 sq. ft... ....00-..60@65e | Chapin Stephens Co.: a 
3 vly,roll 199-8q. ft... vec.s«0«.85@90c | Plumbs and Levels .......30@90& 
° Chapin’s Im — Cor = 4i@4iel' 
Slater's Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.). -ee-- 75C|] Pocket Levels. , B0@ 308 | 
— prices often include de- Level Glasses wees e ea GOR 
very el G1gs8€8, oon 
Rk. R. M. Stone Surface | Roofing (roll pause Brom even 
res Es x.055050 04. cnnnmicsneenal $2.75 C.F. Jennings & Co.'s [ron .. 
_, Sand and Emery— C. E. Jennings & Co's Iron, Adjusts : 
Dei ssesksecrile pitketn wer 60@60k 10% 38 ‘ 
kinesin swe eee 25@20@15¢ | Stanley R. & L. Co ,, :0&10@3081' % 
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stan’ y’s Duplex...... ooo SORSORIORI SS us | 
Woo .s ExtOmsion.........00-seecerees 
Poachers, Ess- Deiat 
ito Steam ee ag 6) 02., 
ou , 4.00; No. 2, uo. X ; No. 3 


$ Is ‘0. 4, $12. oe.” a veeeeedO% 


Pints, Glaziers’— 
Bull and 1, papers... lb, 8%c@.. 
1 PAPETE. cccccces-ee WD, 94e@.. 
s -l PAPCTB. cevccecceecld. 9ee@.. 


Pokes, Animal— 
Ft.) vdison. Hawkeye.......# doz. $3.25 
+ vadison Western........# doz, $4.00 


olice Goods— : 
Rs cfacturers’ Lists....+. AQ 5458 


TOWPP'S. cccccccccoccccs * eee eben desaenee 


Po lish—Metal— 

res rIIs' Liquid, No. 1 (4g pt.), # ae. 
ee v0; No. 2 (1 qt.), $B.7%.......6..45 40% 
Pres RNA NN as cuascecvaees 40&10% 
seorge William Heffman : 

s. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. boxes, # 
doz. 50¢; # gr. $4.50; te tb boxes, # 
doz. $1.25; T ® boxes, “ doz. $2.25. 

U.S. Liquid. 8 oz. cans, # doz, $1.25; 
‘gr. $12 00. 
Ri irkeepers’ F Freed 5 Metal Polish, ® doz. 
$1.75; # 8.( 
Wynn’s Whit ie Silk, 4¢ pt. cans, # 





WOGkcccesccecccagansenses sis cececeseeueee 
Stove— 
Rlack Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 m cans . 


¥# Db 10¢ 
Black Eagle, Liquid,'¢ pt.cans ® Son. T5¢ 
B ck Jack Paste, 4 & cans. # gro. $9.00 
id's Black Beaity, gr. $10.00.......50% 










ose seph a 8, # gr. $5.75........ ry 
bixon ’s Plumbago 

ireside # gr. $2.50 

em, # gr. $4.50... a ietnaie -s. 10s 
Jap anese....... ecvcecce 00 ccccee # ar. 33:30 
Jet BERGE. .cocccccccscccgvocescs # gr. $3.50 
peerless Iron Enamel, 6 pt. cans... 

# doz. $1.50 

Wynn’s: 

black Silk, 5 B® pall.............each 70 
Black Silk, _ 


eee # doz. $1.0 
Black Silk, Of, Bow... cw don 029 
Black Silk,'¢ pt. liq..........8 doz.@1.00 
Poppers, Corn— 
1qt , SQUGre,....sseceseeegrO. $9.00 
1qt, Round ..,....++++. -gro.$10.00 
1% qt.. Square...... esveee Gro. 11.00 
2qt., SQuare...ccce-+ seve GTO. 13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
see also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 


Posts, Steel— 
os el Fence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 6 
 46¢ ; 6 4ft., 48¢. 
steak Hitching Posts, each............$1.30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


Pots— Glue— 
ENGINE 660 o0iccccccesccesescecehilt 
TUM kG 0Us doen cescteccedovescete 


Powder— 
In Canisters ; 


Duck, 1 WD, €ACh....serseere. oo Abe 

‘ine Sporting, 1 lb. 
Rifle, ¥-lb. each, 
Rifle, BAD. ODOR... corcccccccccccecthC 

King’s Seini-Smokeless: 

Ke (25 ® bat). 000 940.008e ceccecece 59 
Half Keg (12 (ave buiic) 3.50 
Era ‘4 Bb bu acs 
Case 24 cans bulk). daca oaeueenee 


Half case (1 b cans bulk)..........$4 50 
Shot Gun oa 


ee ecesseel 


+ eecccccceseccees LIC 





-75 

4 ® bulk) 3.25 Loo 
Case 4 a . a bulk)..14.00 
Half case 12 (1 ® cans bIk)7.25 8 75 
Robin Hood Shot Gun..............50&20% 


Preqpes. and J olly— 


Enterprise Mfg. CO........e00-+++.-20@25% 
Se nstble anode sanaepetsateyhteusteses at 8816 
2 qt., $2.00; 4 stp 4 00; 10 qt., $6.00 each. 

Presses— 
Morrill’s wt » per doz. $20.00..........50% 
Morrill’s No. 2, per doz. $22 50..... + 50% 


Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—see Shears. 
Pullers Nall-- one 


Millore Falis, No. ‘3, ‘per doz. $id. 00." 


Pearson He. 1, ae Sethe “Pulte” 
8 er % 
Pelte, an, be doz. | 9. 00. eeeeeeeee.« *"40&108 
Se comics, Case 
No. | a e), ¥ ro $6.50; No. 2(large), 


$5.75; } (small), ha ON; No. No. " 
toa No. 3B (small), em 0. 2- 
.50; No 3-D (smal 1) 84 
site & He menway Co.: 
Aa rer Ty cree ert 60% 


Piamona B, No. 2, case lots. # doz $6.00 
a B, No. 8, « case lots. ® doz $5.50 
“ure a 





"No. 38 
Yankee. . 
dances Wheel— 
FreR..ccce g 2% 3 
ivning...doz $9.56 85 1.15 


Hay Fork, Swivelor Solid Eye..... 
doz., 4 in, $1. 15 5 in., $1. 40 
Inch ..... 2% 
tHouse.doz $0. 70 a 1.25 
Inch .. .. %4 1% 1™% 2 
W.....d0z 90.16 .19 23 .90 
Inch 1 2 1% % 
le...ccedot $030 40 65 63 
Inch...... 1% 1% 2 2 


ckle....doz $0.30 42 .58 1.00 
> owell’s: 

elling: or End, Anti-Friction ......60¢ 

‘umb Walter, *anti- Friction... 60&10¢ 

toy Fork. Anti-Fricton, 5-in. Wheel 
® doz. $12.00....... 

leetric iis ° 

ide, Anti- 


OOOO eee eee eeee 


608 
CLIT... 4. . 0000s +e0eeHOR10% 


Sash Pulleys— 


Common Frame ; Square or Round 
End, per doz., 1% and ? in, .16@19¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Pla‘e, per 


doz. 1% and 2 2 is ccwnsccaus 16@19¢ 
Auger Mortise, with Face Plate. pe~ 

dos., 134, and 2 in......0...... 16@19¢ 
Acme..... anacoes 134in., i6¢; 2in,, lve 
oy Sense, 1% in.... # doz., 18¢; 


Fox-Ail- Steel, Nos.3 and 7, 2in.® doz 25¢ 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. ...50% 


BER IGG Beene canngues % in.. ® doz.. 16¢ 
REIT 14% in., 16¢; 2in.. 19¢ 
al 6, Troy....134 Bo sige; 2in., 16%e 

IR EA) .16¢; 2in., 19¢ 
Tackie Blocks—See 3 e kes. 

Pumps— 
Cistern,....0-.esesseeve...- CO@6IE 10% 
PURE DOUG oo6.0e cevcvece 7510@80% 
Lu, ere a aa a FO@50B 10% 


Pump Leathers, Lower and Plunger 
Valves—Per gro.: 


Inch.. 2 214 2% 2% 
‘$ 2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Inch.. 38 3M% Sh 334 L 
30 3.60 3.85 1.10 4.40 
Sines Dbl. Ac ting (low list). ata ge 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm Nc » 2 
B. & L. Block Co.... 16.00 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (ow ist. 55% 
Flint & Walling's Pitcher Spout.. 19% 
Loud’s Suction Pumps, U o.C iiacaes 20% 
Mver’s Pumps. low list....0....++. o- + 0% 
Myers’ Power P os ameenieneae a 
Daisy § Spray ee doz. $7.50 
Myers’ Spray P umps.. Secvcccece 5S0& 10% 
Punches— 


Saddlers’ or Drive, good..doz. 65@70e 
Spring, single tube, good q nality.- 

$1. 75@? “00 
Revolving (1 tubes)...d0z. $2.75@4.00 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive... .50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check....... mt, 
Bemis & Call Co. eerie. 
Morriil’s No. | (A.B.C.), doz., "$15.00. 





No. 2, ® doz. $22.50... “50: 
No. 2, Metal. # doz., $45. tag 50S 
Bench Punch, each, $10.00... ...-. . 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches......-.. +++. - 40% 
Niagara Solid Punches 55&10% 


Steel Screw, B & K. Mfg Co... ..40% 
Tinners’ Hollow, P.,S.& W.Co. 35@35&5% 
ae. Solid, P.. 8. & W.Co., ® doz., 


POUeEOUT See eee ee et ee 


Rai 


Cast Iron, Barn Door: Flange Screw 
Holes for Rd. Groove Wheels: 
1 5g % In. 
$1.70 $2.10 $300 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 
Small Med, Large. 
$1.60 195 2.70 100 feet. 
Sliding D»or.Brnzed Wr'tle one -646c 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted. ...244@8c 
— Door. Wrought Brass, 1% 
eneheas odes seuaen tennua 1b.36c.. .30% 
Allith Mfg. Go. Resdlable Hanger Track 
foo 
Cronk's Double Braced 


foot . ° 
Cronk’s 0. N. T.Rall..............+.... 3Y4¢ 
Lanes’ O N.T., # 100 ft.. 1 inch, $3.10 ; 
144 inch, $3.90: 14 inch, $4.85. 


Barn Door, &c.— 





Lanes® Standard, # 100 ft............... 3.75 
EMWrenes Bree" — ..._ .ccccccccce # ft. HA 
Lawrence Bros. New York,............ 344¢ 
McKinney’s Hinged Hanger Rail ® 
CM tees ckenluse dele ospahis’ - 0% 
McKinney’ 8 None Brtter........ ® ft. 33¢¢ 
McKinney’ i 4, ere # ft.4 ¢ 
Myera’ Stayon Track ..........+..+ W& 10% 
Smith’s Wrought Bracket, Plain...... 84¢ 
PEEP DONOIEE oc nccactccnndcocsesens -444¢ 
Smith's \ever Jump, per ft. 11¢.. isos 
Smith's Plain Steel .............6- aes coe 
Smith’s Milled Steel..... soneee erccecee ch lG¢ 
PNGEE CU EEEE e356 cacccceduessad Le¢ 
Stowell’s Steel Rail. Plain.............. 25% 


Stowell’s Wrought Bracket, Plain... .3'4¢ 
Swett’s Hylo, or tt. 1 coe - SOG 
. Steel ‘aii; “100 ft. $3,00 


Swett’s P. L. 
Rakes— 
Net Prices, Malleable Rakes: 
10 12 14 16-tooth 
Shank..... $1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socket..... $1.65 1.50 1.95 2.10 
Steel, August 1, 1399, Liat. ..70 520% 
eee ones OPIUM TERS 
Lawn Rakes, _— Head, = doz , 
20 teeth.. «| -$3.25@3.50 
DS Oc icicenttatesns $3.60@. 3.75 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn........ $3 25 


Fort Madison Biue Head Lawn ......$3.00 

Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, ® doz $4.00 

Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, # doz........ 
Lawn Queen, 2/-tooth. ® doz 
Paragon, 2 tooth, # doz ..... 
Paragon, 4-tooth. # doz... 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth, ® do: 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, 






don $200 





Rasps, Horse— 


NOE Dies cenvevcecaet nev Wilaemaemes ant 
SE Os sdencduaaundede Waa eibase 
McCaffrey’s American Standard ...... 


W& 1U&5E 
New Nicholeon...ccocccccoccecescvectO@l0g 
see also Files. 


Razors— 


Borasic...... abennecad onsed 60 & 10% 
Fox Razors, ‘No. 2. .. @ doz. $20.00 ) 
Fox Razors, No. 44, .. ® doz, es t 8 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina, ® doz. § 


-25.00 
BUTE ST icsadscecequacssstvondicunceasaed 
Silberstein: 
Carbo Magnetic., ..seoeceseveseseee+$18.00 
Griffon, NO. 65....ccecccceeceseeeese P1000 
Griffon, NO. 00 ..ccccocceccccccs sees $12.00 
All other Razors...c-cocecs cscecseee AOS 


Safety Razors. .coece-cscesceveeseeeee 0% 


THE IRON 


AGE. 


Safety Razors— 
New Gem, in Tin Boxes...... # doz. $12.00 
New Gem. Extra Blades. . .# doz. $8.35 
Gem Outfits (Razor, Strop, etc.) . 
# doz. $'5.60 
Complete aan extra Blade’ in Le 1 
Case.. Jtmictanmeddue 8 doz. $27 


Reels— Fishing— 


ey 4 8 Independent Fish Reel Spooier, 
DF Os inscnndccccevisusatedceccceesve 330.00 
Hendry z's 
M 6, 9 6, A6,B6,M9%4 4008. Silver 
Rubber Populo, Nickeled Populo, 
Aluminum, German Silver, Bronze, 
3°01 N, U6 N, 4NtOSPN,...... 33 
6RW 102 Pand RN, 202 P and PN.4 
BD. ree adaguea pdcedecescsseeous 20% 





; *""85& 108104 

124.N, 974 PN, 002904 PN, lv20 R 
and PRN, 202 PR and PR y 50k5% 
EE iennssc. Céemopnnmcrsaate 108 'O0&5S 
5009 PN and N.......... ‘ . 50% 
Ei cin nasavdewaidenieunalaun 50% 10&5% 
2004 PN.... a 
CDEC keardeodetcce joeeeesteae 40&10 
02054 N.. coos. 4581216855 
Single Action Trout ...... - ere 
956 P N. 802 and 802N...... 50€ 10 


Competitor, 304 and 304 PN...... .354 


GRE a” GUE DUN. .cxcnvecedsousuedas 408.5% 

Safety and Salmon..........00+.+++ : 

Registers— List July 1, 1908. 
BOR AAR ccdivccecuasscstncacees |) 
UNE UNS cccnaccenndetadsedess | Man 
Bronzed .... iter nisms? 
Nickel P! lated... asaseteel a 
Electro Plated... .. ndaanéddatee se 


Registers, Cash— 
Sun, No. 1°, Meta! Cabinet.. 





Sun, No. 10, Wood Cabinet.. a 
Revolvers— 
Single Action. tiene ew eeeeees 85@I0e 


Double Act n,except 44 cal. $1 0@l 1.60 
Double Action, 44 caliber. .31.75@1.95 
Automatic teeecscce secesee toe @I.50 
Hammerless, ...00..+0+++00083-75@h-10 


Riddies,Hardware Crade 


16in.,per doz...... so reee oof S5@ $2. 50 
17 in., per d0Z..... . -.0000e82.50@H82.75 
18 in. per doz... ...... 32.7 754 @$3 OV 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 

£ 2% 

Steel..... +0 00$0.70 0.75 
Copper......+ 1.00 1.10 


Hog Rings and Ringers—_ 
Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, $4.°5Q'.. 
Hill's Ringers, Gray Tron. doz. 55@/’ oe 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Tron, doz. 75@80c 
Blair's Rings......per gro. $5.00@5. 
Blair's Ringers. ..per doz. 30.60@ 
Brown's Rings....per gro. #5.50@5.75 
Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $0.75@1.00 


Rivets and Burrs— 
Copper.....s. ccecee MOE1IOA50E10€5¢ 
Tron or Steel: 

Tinners’ ...ccosscccecess- LO@DISLIO“ 

Miscellaneous ....04+0+0075@75E10% 


Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction ........50% 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list. ..... ey 
Se icacscans escce-eo 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff.. 
Lane’s Stay ...... 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay.. 


Rope— 
Manila, 7-16in. and larger, 

tarred or untarred...lb. 11%4@12 ¢ 
Manila, 34-inch . Ib. 12 @12%e 
Manila, 4 @&5-16in....1b. 124@13 ¢ 
Manila, Huy, Hide and 

Bale Ropes,Medium and 

Coarse vices lb. 11%4@]2 ¢ 
Sisal,7 ti in. and larger lb. 84@ Ike 
Sisal, *s-inch ie lh. 8%4@.10 ¢ 
Sisal, ‘a and 5-16 inch..lb. 94@10 ¢ 
Sisa!. Hay, Hide and 

Bal-v Ropes, Medium 

and Coarse...... 1b, 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium 

pS, re Ib. 
Cotton Rope: 

Best ..... 4-in. and larger, lb. 16 c 

Medium,.4-in. and larger, lb. 14 ¢ 

Com 44-in. and larger, lb. 1) ¢ 
Jute Rove: 

Thread No. 1, %4-in. and up, 'b. 6c 

Thread No. 2.4-in.and up, lb. 6 ¢ 


3 Inch: 
0.8) dos. 
1.35 doz. 


+00 





‘ 8 . 


834@10 ¢ 


38Y4@, Pac 


Yarn, 4-in. “and up. lb. .5 
Old Colony Manila Transmission Rope, 
# ® 17¢¢ 
Wire Rope— 
SNE Scbaécctecdecasd . LORS 
PUGER ..vccorvvecsccccccesccesce ASG 
Ropes Hommestio= 
Covert Mfg. Co. 
» eet Seer - cveccceccoceseces MRE 
ES ricdika 456 ucctiadendessdanesdaane a 
Covert Saddlery Works. ..... seeecde 60k: 
Rules— 
Boxwood..... maior’ COR LIA 608 108 5% 
Tvory 5B 1OM358 100 5% 
Chapin- ‘Stephens C O.: 
DENIS conc cceccccescasdecs OOO 10% 
BOG ce cncksavetiveese-: . A35& 10K 10% 
MiscellaneouSs........66 «0! 50») ¢ 10K 15 
Combination. .........+++ . K@# 107 
Btatlose4;ss’ ..00sc-0- cece «lie l0& We 
Lufkin’s Steel. ..... ... 20-00 ec ccce MNC1OS 
Lufkin’s panes ; cinemas waeeundirame W& 107% 
Stanley R. & L. Co.: : 
BOXWO0G 2450... .ccccccccoseces HW@HEK Wt 
Ivory...... cdsendanen eee ooo DIGI IO 10% 
Upson Nut oe 
oxwood...... eee. cccecccocsces HOG OO® 108 
TVOTF ccccccce coccccecses S5.& 10@35.& 10& 108 
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Sash Locks —See Locks, Sash 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 


| Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 


See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage 
Saw Frames - See Frames, Saw 
Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools. Sain. 


Saws— 

Atkins: 
Circular..... ... er cccesees cece 50@50&10¢ 
BEEP ssn cnenenecodececesccsnct 50k | O@sus 
Cross Cuts . 35&5% 


Mulay. Mill and Drag . 50k 10% 







One-Man Saw .40% 

Wood Saws .. as .-40% 

Pee, U GUI, BG... cc ccccccccesccces Oe 
Chapin-Stephens Co.; 

Turning Saws and F rames .. 3@30&10¢ 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 

Sterting Kitchen Saws................ 25% 


Disston’s: 
Ctreular, Solid and Inserted Tooth. .50¢ 


Band, 3 to Min wide............ OS 
Band, 44 to 234.... ndddeudead sauce .70% 
CI cin dactanceccccaee A 45% 
Narrow Crosacuts.......... ‘ 50% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag................50% 
Framed Woodsaws........ GaGasce 35% 
Woodsaw Blades.......... ‘ 35% 
Woodsa'v Rods. __............ 254 
Hand Saws, Nos. 33, 99, 9, 16, d100, 

Rt Se A ee 254 
Hand Saws, Nos i 107, 107%. 3, 1, 

0, 00, Combination........ +. +. 30% 
Com «.Keynole,&c.. SEEane 25% 
Butcher Saws and Blades.......... 35% 

Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s. : 
ah nc caveceennskien<ets 258104 
Butcher Saws................ Se &108 


Compass and Key Hole Saws.35&5& 10% 


Framed Wood Saws......... 30&10% 
J eee 20X26 &k1048 
Wood Saw Blades....... ... - BOR 10% 
Millers Falls: 
Butcher Saws. pian - -15&10% 
Star Saw Blades.............-..... 15&10% 
Peace 
Cireular and Mill..... wea sceceene OS 
Cross Cuts, list Jan.1, ‘Oe... eccee éceael 
Hand, Panel and Rip.............. er 
Richardson: 
CO Se Ee 50% 
i inn4acaécosen.weuasenadinail 30% 
X Cuts, list Jan. 1, "99... evcccesee:- 00% 
Simonds’: 
Circular Saws........... .50% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws..35¢ 
One-Man Cross Cuts............. 40410 
Gang Mili, Mulay and agp Saws..50% 
Bind Saws... .... 0% 
pO eee ‘Ka DBRT6 
Butcher Saws.... ... ...... S\a@ Se ite 3 
er RARE TF 
= inl Saws, Bay State Brant 45 
Compass, Keyhole, &c ‘ Bias 
Wood Saws ..... Lance es  BH@QI5&T 2% 


Hack Saws— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades AAA. ... 30% 
Disston: 


Concave Blades......... eccccoccesceesett 
pS ee quvcee eeaese 40% 
Haek Saw Frames..... ee «30% 
Fitehbers File Works, Tue Best |. ie 


. E. Jonnings & Co.'s: 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180... 


5K 10% 

Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete. 
&5& 10% 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames . _ Baaee log 


Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades......: -35&5&106 
Star Hack Saws and Blades... 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades. . 





Sterling Hack Saw Frames... - 20% 
Scroll— 

So ee eer 25¢ 

Barnes’ Seroli Saw Blades........... 


404% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw 
withont boring attachment, $18; 
with bor’ng attachment, $20." .....20% 
Lester, comple’ e, $10.00. ..........15810¢ 
Rogers,complete, $4.00. ......0....15@10% 


Scalers, Fish— 


Rishop’s Lightning............ # doz. $3.00 
Covert's Saddlery Works .,........60&10< 
Scales— 


Fomily. Turnbull's, .......30@30810% 
Counter: 
Hatch. Piatform.4woztohlbs.do2g5.50 
Two Platforms, % oz to8 lbs.doz, $16 
Union Platform, Plain..31.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Striped$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 
ee 
Favorite 
Grocers’ Trip Scales......... 
Chicago Seale Co.: 
The “ Little De tective, ” 25 Ibs.. . 50S 
Union or Family No.2 .. . OF 
Portable Platform ees Vist)... "7 50 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list).. 
Pelouze scales—Household, Counter, 
Candy, Ice, Postal, Computing....... 50t 
“The Standard ” Portables.............45% 
“ The Standard ” R. R. and Wagon.....50% 


Scrapers— 
Box, 1 Handle......... doz. 3?.25@2. 2 
Box, 2 Handle........doz. $3.00@3 | 
Ship Light, $2. 50; Hear $4.0 
Adjustable Box noe (S.R. & L. Co ) 
$6.00 cccee oe SO@IORINS 
Chapin Stephens © 0. , BOx...... .50@50&10% 


Screens, Window, and 


Frames— 

Flyer Pattern Window Screen... .60@60&5¢% 

Maine Window Screen Frames ..40&10&5¢ 

Perfection Window Screens.....60@00&5¢ 

Phillips’ Window Screen Frames. .. .G0&5¢ 

Porter's: 

Fairview Window Screens .......... 

H&K OHVRS 2! 5% 





Hummer V indow Screens............. 
MOOD L5R2 6S 
Klondike Window Screens............. 


- 6 &5@WESKI6S 
See also Doors. 


' 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotationsare for small lots, 


AUGUST 19, 1903. 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given -lsewhere in Our weekly market report: 





IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store- 
Refined Iron 




















1to 1% in. round and square..,.... e 
1% to 4in. x % to | in ee , Rm... @2.05¢ 
14 to 4in. x 4 to 5-16............ oR DB ace 
Rods--5. and 11-16 round and square.® B® .... @2.2 
Angles: p 
Bin. x 4% mM. ond larger..e....... ceoee ceeeeeeeees 23 
8 in. x 3-161n and in E 
116 to 246 Im. KG DM ..... ee econ ener sereees 
1% te 23, in. x 8-16in and thicker. e--- 230 
1 to 14 in. | -teehem Seebedcsced bieGatedesebaseces 2 BE 
1 tO 134 KM IW......cccce-ccecccercees 
FAEVRIM.... ccccccccccersccccorces 
BGK VAM... .cceeececrcceceres cooeee 
SEK AG IM... ccc rcvceerovee ss 12bbrees 
Vg X B-BVAM...ceeeeeeeereeveeevcecs isingeeren. S400 of 
Tees ; 
DO. ccdenccvenetesee peddORs Koebebs bi tongnncegstenne é 
114 in..... 4 dasancesyos SADE henesnnkensegneen<ns cee 
IM, ANG IATMET. ...cceveersecrcecrecerscecesses t 
a . iénecaoecasseevas nee 
Cc hannels, 3 in. and larger. patah aves kwen ...2.50@3.00¢ 
Bands—1% to 6 x 3-16 to No. 8 oe ccoeccet! 2.406 
“ Burden‘s Best” Iron, base price Se: Sabenesebu BD 2.0e 
Burdens “H. B &S. Iron, base 
MD. csctsstebbecs se a SR ewksaseeae ..# 2.704 
ONO cctcesccvcesccceosce shensengapseesaede # 3.15¢ 
Norway Bars..........-+ iotemnnenshovesonce 75@4.25¢ 
Norway Shapes........-.- Skaebibaskapnalle oe.  4.00@4.50¢ 
Merchant Steel from Store— 
per 
Pe-semer Machinery osbessanesee 2.10¢ 
to Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe. iieinnmens *2.30@3.00¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots,...... 7¢ 
Soft Steel Sheets— 
MOA... ccisaeveseon 2.40¢ | No. 14. ..006 worcccse 2.700 
3-16 inch............ $906 TBR BS, ccsctcec'e coven . 280¢ 
NO. 8....0¢ Ghenenueee S008 1 WO, BS... cccessccses BOS 
Ne Ra eS fut. ear 3.00¢ 
BO. 1B... cccecessoese 2 O98 | NO, BB...cccco...sccee 3.10¢ 
Sheet Iron from Store. 
Black. 
One Pass, C. R. Ga. R 
Soft Steel Cleaned 
WOR. BE OO 16. cccccccccce-s 8 D 2.80....... t. @ 
Nos. 18 GO Bl. .cccccccceccccce em 2.90........ 3.10¢€ 
Nos. $8 0 B4.......cccc-.. ove Pewee. coe 8.202 
Nos. 25 and 26........06. «++ # ,3.10........ 8.39¢ 
BO. BF ...0000 ° # ®, 3.20 ....... 3.40¢ 
Bs BD -cocvcccescis OS ® 3.90........ 8.50e 





Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 


















IE. «uns scabs bos audebibeenee eseease em 11 ya@is4e 
Patent Planished,...............8% BD A, LU¢; B, v¢, net 
Galvanized. 

Nos, 14 to 16 ,.... # D, 3.24¢ 
Nos, 18 to 20 YD, B.51¢ 
Nos. 22 to 24. dint ts # Dh, B.78e 
WO, BB... cccccccccccccccs, oc scesescvccceesccessce » Bb, 4.05¢ 
MO. BT ...cccececccveccescccs sevceccvevees coos @ DB, 4 32G 
No. % # io, 4.59¢ 
No 3 ¥ 5.67¢ 

No. 26 and lighter, 36 inches Wide, 25¢ hig 
ai #DiI5 ¢ 
PEIRIR CORES. 000000000000008000s svccccesee ¥ DIS @ 20 ¢ 
PEPE, COGS. . 0000 cccvccesecesessccceseusconss #16 ¢ 
Best Double Shear. .........0....csesseeee 8 B15 ¢ 
BUSSE, 166 GOMEZ. 2.03. ccccccccvccecccscccccces #?B13 ¢ 
Gaeraas SIGsk, BOB ..«000ccccesccccecccccesceces # bD1lU0 ¢ 

Bd GUAMItY.......ccccccccessscvecesccsce coves # mb 9 ¢ 

Bd QUAlIty....... 00: ccersveececrcccccrcccvess #Dd 8 ¢ 
Sheet Cast Steel, Ist quality emis o 

2d quality PRs 9 

8d quality. Biz ¢ 
R. Mushet’ 8“ Special” eteaee - # bh 46 € 

OPS” ..c00e: *mM19 ¢ 
Hobson's Choice XX Extra Best # P35 ¢ 
Jessop Self Hardening. ........00 2. .csesccceee M45 ¢ 
ee eS het ed ere 40 ¢ 
Hobson's “ Soho” Special Self-Hardening..#® ® 43 ¢ 
METALS-— 
Tin- 

Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free, Per D 
Banca, "- 0000 0060eeee seeedeseenesoses enon SOKGZIGE 
straits, Pigs...... s eeecccccees teteeercenene ween tg @ ining ¢ 
Straits in Bars............. eoererevcccerseccees® 30 @3uU'o¢e 

Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates. 
Calland Grade: 
IC, 14 x 20 Sieh #4. 35 
IX,14 x 20 ae ecccece 8.20 


Melyn Grade: 
oy 86 BE BO. ccncdsccccvccsccccs ected’ sencaste cccces 6.50 
7a, 04:2 90.....05 nensege coteee 
Allaway Grade 


Yee Ses eee adenebessee a vcscsnenst Ot 
TX, 14 EX BD.... crcccececece O0@ereoneresereseneccscess 6.60 
American Coke Plates-—Bessemer— 
Ic, 14 x $0 ...... posse OD cAccinekcevesics 34.4044 70 
eT Se re ieaneoane $5.90@6.15 
American Terne pie 
IC, 90 = 88...c00..00 OTT Te ee 
Big OO OF BBs ccosncececses (eareeae penewaseessn eee 
Copper— 
Duty: Pig, Bar and lages and Old Copper free. 
Manufac tared, 26¢ # 
Ingot— 
See. « eeemes Sorccesece-ce Oe ceeceseoeseverses 14@14\y¢ 
CIT og cic snkanssoe oe0uvaws pias weit 136@11¢ 





Sheet and Bolt— 
March 12, 190°, Net. 


Prices, in cents per pound, 
Sheet 30 x 60. 












= 8 sia te | 
- g eS ¥45. : 
= ~ ° . » a = 
s It 54,24 33 Fe 
u > mo = 
. e 2&%85 .9 %3 
}° * 3 N 
Zz Zz 8 ° ir 
se Ff = 
le 
° 
ce | ee ee ee | | | 
Ins, j}Ins. Ins 
30 72 20 21 I 2 2 23) 24 7 3 
30 96 72| 2 2t| 21 21 22) 24) 27| 3 
30 oo 96| a ai I 2. 23 7 
36 972 a aI 21 21 23 S 28 31 
36 | 96: 72) 20 21 2I @I 23 27| 30 
36 12c 6; 2 21 21 22 24 
36 . 120 2 21 2 23 
48 72 oo; or o ¢ 28 31 
48 96 92 2 21 2 24 26 29 
48 120 96 20 t} 23 5 29 | | 
48 wee ¥20 20 2 2 27 | 
6o JZ evens 2 | a3} 24] 97} 3 
60 96, 72 2 t 3 S| 3 
60 120 96 2 22 4 27 | | 
ee 12 I 23 29 } 
72 96 .. 20 2 24 29 | 
72 120 96 20 23 6 31 | 
72 ess.) 320 25 24, 29 } 
108 | 96 a1 24) 27 
108 120 06 2 25 28 
108 2 12 23 26 30 
wider B38 e000) 94 | 27 | 
than 103 § | coves] 332) OS 26 


— Round Copper, 34 iuch diameter and over, # 


Circle 8, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ # advance? 
over price of sheet Copper required to cut them from. 

Coid or Hard Rolled Copper 4 oz, # square foot ant 
heavier, |¢ ® ® over t \e fo-egoing prices, 

Cold or Hard Rolled Co; ppe’, tighter thin 14 oz. # 
square foot, 2¢ # Ib over the for: gol 1g prices, 

All Polished Copper, 2) ia. wids and under |¢ # ® 
a | vance over the price fo* Co'd Rol'ed Copper. 

All Polished Copper, over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® B advance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
1é¢ ® ® more than Polished Copper. 


Copper Bottoms, ones ane Flats— 
14 oz. to square foot and heavier, # B ..... eoccceece’ 
12 oz. and up to 14 oz. to square "toot. # D....... 

19 0z.a id up to 12 vz., es. . ‘ - 
L. ighter than LO oz, # TR era uate 
Circl»s less than 8 in. diameter, 2¢ ? ® addition - 
Circles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copp r 

Bottoms, 

Poushed Copper Bottomsand Flats, 1¢ ® B® ext a. 


Copper Wire— 
Hard and So.) Drawn—w. & 8. Gauge 
List Feb, v0, 1901. 





Nos. ..0000 to8 and 10 11 and 12 
Base ee “¢ # D adv. 
a os aS : a 
e $ 44¢ # th adv. 
ek cise 18 19 —— 
1M4e 2¢ ty 234¢ # » adv 
Seamless Brass Tubes— 


Standard aiways Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ordere |. 








Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 
: } | | 
WG. eG a|5"16 8 ral 2 9-16 98 M4 si be 1% | 1% 
“San ae | olon|c|am-dasl ge letestetter! os 

eu | BD |v evenee vee] evens 33 38 30/20/85] 25 24 
12 10 35 | 38 30/29) 25/27 25 24 
13 ba see. 37] 35 [33 38 30}29/28]27 25 24 
“4 12 40 37) 35 |3 3E 3029/2 }27 25 24 
15 | 13 42 38) 36/33 32 31/30) 30]48 26 2s 
% | 14 43 30] 37:34 330 3213113120 26 | ax 
" 15 44 4 | 38 (35) 34) 33/32) 41/30 27 2 
16 1} 46 42] 39 (36 35 34 32/31/30 @8 27 
9 17 2) 47 43) 49 (37 36 35 34] 33/32 30 29 
20 tB19 (64) 49 44] 40 (39 38 37 36/35/34 32 31 
a1 20 6] §t 46) 43 |48 40 39 38/37/36 35 24 
—*] = | S6 43) 44 | 12 4 40, 39/38/37, 37 | 36 
83 e276] Of 50) 40 |44 43 42 41/40/39 39 30 
24 23 81) £6 53) 48 46 45 444341140 go | gt 
2s 24 6) 78 56) St 19 47 46 45/4343 44 4 


Copper Brorze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ # ® additiona’ 
iron Pipe Sizes—Brass 

L ‘si % 11%41'6 8 B¢ 3 3! 6 inch 

Ms 38 08 of ot 21 21 21 21 21 $1 2 93°28 37 37 25280 

Copper, Bronse or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ # ® additiona 
Brazed Brass Tubing. 


(To No. 19, inclusive.) Jun» 6, 1393, 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, 


Plain Rouna Tube, es n. up to2 2 a 


« « “ sf ‘ 
“ “ “ ie 
+ * ote 7 dg a 
“ ry 5-16" 
. * & ‘te ~ t 
« “ lg ~ 3-18" 
Smaller than $6 INCH. ........ 00. .-ceeee rece eeeeees Speet ial 
Ziuch to 3 inh, to No. 1Y, inciusive. re Bs 
B AMOR. 2.0000: 00 ccwedoncdsesens cncsecccecsercosrceees 40 


Over 3 ineh to 3 e inch, inclusive 
Over 3, inch. 
Bronze and Copper, advarze on Brass List, 3 vents. 
Discountfrom list 4.......... rae 








Roll and Sheet Brass— 
(Brown Srarpe Standard Gaus 
Common High Bras-| in. im.) dm. jtte.] th | ade) aa. jaan 
Wider than 2 | 12 | 14 | 16] 18} 20; 22) 24 
and including 12 | 14 | 16 | 1s] 20) 22 24 26 
To No.°0 inclusive. .22. |.23 |.25  |.27/.29/.31 .33).36 
Nos. 21 22.223 and24 .22 .24 [.26 |.28).30).32 .34/.37 
Nos. 35 and 24 ......'-23 .24'¢ .27 .20).3! .33 .35 38 
Nos. 27 and 28...... 88 .25 |.28 |.80|.32.34.3%3 .39 





Common High Brass. in.) in.) in 





in.| in. jin 
Wider than 26 | 28/30 | 32 | 34136) 3s 
and including 28 | 30 | 32 | 34] 36] 38 | 40 


To No. 20. inclusive .. .39 |.42 |.46 | 
Nos, * 22 as 24. 40 |.43 | AT 
Nos. 25 ‘and BR shad 

Nos. 27 and 28 


15 1.60 1.6 





* Spectal prices not less than 80 “ants. 
Add _‘«¢ ® DB additional for each number thinner 
than Nos, 28 to 38inclusive. Discount from Lia¢ 


Wire in Colls, List February 26, 1896 











x ill 

Brown & Sharpe's gauge Men | Low lorem M4 

the standard. | brass. brass. a. i : 
All Noa. to No. 10 inclusive. ..-/$0.23 |80.27 [$0.28 

Above No. 10 to No. 16....... -23'6) 2746] LUN hg 
No. ts and Ba a oninhes 24 28 Be 
MO. LG QNGE NO. '90.....caccvcccoses 25 29 .33 
No. 21 -26 30 $4 
No 22 27 Bt | 535 
No, 23 28 3 we 
No. 24 80 34 .38 
No. 25 32 36 4 
No. 26 385 3e 43 
No, 27 3S 42 46 
No. 28 A2 46 St 
No. 29 45 49 4 
No. 30 48 52 He 
No. 31 5 oo 7 
No, 32 55 | 5 73 
No. 33 59 63 | .82 
No. 34 64 68 5 
No. 35 70 74 1.30 
No. 36 ,76 .80 1.50 
No. 37 1:00 | 1.04 | 1.70 
CIE ravdueupsiieh sinahsewek tx 1.30 | 1.34 2.00 
CE Ss atidse wees 104% ie 2.00 | 2.00 | 3.25 
No. 40 Le oh 5 a 2.00 2960 | &.75 


Discount, Brass Wire, 25%; Copper Wire, “Nar. 
List November 16, 94. 


Spring Wire, 2¢ ® ® advance 


Tobin Bronze- 
Straight, but not turned, Rods, 5g ty 3 in. diameter, ® 


i ME ctakh's sekch- step eei aKedeud 4<uhaee aula VeCue Iie 
Finished Piston "Rods, “Sto 24 in, diameter, # D net, 
aie 


Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 


Speltor— 
Dut In Blooks or Piza us ¥ D> 





Western S$ ter. 0060000006080 006 CCCERDELS cece cece bth 4¢ 
Zine, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ # Db. 
No. , base casks..... 74¢¢]| Open, per B............. R¢ 
Lead, 
Duty: Pigsand Bars and Old, 2\44¢ ® m. Pipe and 
Sheets. 2'6¢ # 
American Pig....... 0 bon chueraeeeneesees bens 4. 60@4 70¢ 
Bar cine Seceseecercoceccccees KOS" 4 
Pipe cee 
Tin Lined Pipe.. site kensbee ceca 12‘¢¢. 
SE EUs pnidevcenseccndeceeeesecdsennee 


NE SE cnn vekksccreeWissnbnnnibe 
Old Lead in exchange, Ba¢ # Db 





Solder. 
1s & 16, panne $00-cosnenweses see caves oe coos 1B 9@ 14) 
No. Rs scasensetacwcenteace ececceccccccescccccoress LO @T ¢ 


Prices of Solder indicated by private brand vary 
according to composition, 


Anti ne 
Duty, 44¢ 


Cookson... 
Hallett’s.. 
Os Biciecvcosenes eccece 


Aluminu m— 
Crude, 8¢ # ®. Plates, Sheets, Barsani Rod« 
13¢¥” b. 
No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), In ingot 
foc remelting: 
Small lots.. SebenGide Ueecnee eencsasdaccascat me Ore 
100-® lots Rekean thc dee. cunt densade -WD soe 
No. 2 Alu ninum (guaranteed to be over 90 % pure 
ingots tor remelting : 


a 
¥ 
oe 


a7 





ace 


( 


Duty: 





EEE: dunanecusees (heaes veotenraneneceeede # Db 
100-% Ny shea véeksiet meaueencuds.swenekavcwens ¥ D ’ 
Aluminum Sheet, B. &S. gauge. 50 DP or .nore 
WIRE CRAB. 00. cccccecccccccencvese -. 6-in, 14-im, 24 
And including........... peedansee .14-in, 24-in. 30 
# Db. 
Nos. 13 to 19, $0.44 $0 
No. 20 eoneiiae 46 
Nos. 21 to 23. .48 
NO. BE... cccescccce ° ee s 50 
Se ee e 51 
a ° 54 
MO. BF . vsecccsecee’ cvescécccccecccstocs .O7 
POG, Bs ce cc couse setse 45 57 
NOx BB. . ccccccccecceces é .60 
DME ..<s 5 dents. cake seeekanednas dees 4 
Note. —Lots of less than 50 ® 5¢ # B extra. 
J\lumimum Wire, B. & 8. Gauge. 
Larger (han No. ¥.#@ B 40¢ | Nu. 15............ @ 
No. ¥ to No. lu.. # BD 40 e¢ | No. 17 ia ib 
# b4i ¢| No.18 nt 
# I 414g¢| No. If tt 
--# & 43 ¢| N+ 20 t 
#  43'6¢/ Mo. 21 tt 





Old Metals, 

Dealers’ ee Prices Paid in New 
Heavy Cop é0és 

Light and inned Copper .. 

Heavy brass ..... eee 

L ight Brass. 


vogsItse¥—e~ 






No. 2 Pewter......-..000. 
Pure Aluminum, Sheet, ® ™ ..... iv Oeetervehune 
‘ast a. PF AD cakbbs badaynseededneckecue 

Tin Pus A MOPH').... mindless @ ton $45 
w souaies Scrap ie }® gross’ ton $1 4.000 
Heavy Cast Serap...... o..-s. @ Gross ton $13.50 
Stove Plate Scrap........ ... ® gross ton $8. (@ 
B PM [POM oc cccrccccesascces } gross ton 87.50 


